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GROUSE. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


Bgavrirvt, boisterous creature, bound into 
these waiting arms, 

Fondling aud fawning upon me, so confident 
of your charms ; 

Body instinct with grace, and a grace that 
can never fail, 

From the red-brown drooping ears to the tip 
of the tasseled tail. 


Endless movement and action, supple and 
strong and gay, 

Who would not see forever that glorious in- 
nocent play? 

Handsome, spirited head of a creature not 
overwise ; 

Eyes overflowing with love—those wonderful 
amber eyes | 


Ah! but I envy you, Grouse, that curl of 
your mistress’s lip, 

Those royally kind caresses, that dear com- 
panionsbip, 

She stoops her bead full womanly, her move- 

mente free and fine, 

Abundant power electricin every speaking 

line, 


A wag of the jealous tail, a turn of the grace- 
ful head ; 
“My life is what she makes it,” my petted 
rival said ; 
* The gifts to please, the grace to serve—these 
may my mictress prove ; 
Your pleasure 'tis to praise her, my privilege 
to love!” 
SKY Farm, BERKSEIRE Co., Mags. 












THE FAITH CURE. 
BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D. D. 


THat religious idiosyncrasy kaown as 
the Faith Cure is every now and again 
brought into such prominence by its own 
boastings that we are led to ask ourselves 
whether the theory on which it is based is 
the result of bad logic or of a mild form of 
insanity. That it has or can have any close 
relation to a sound theology or toa large 
knowledge of the methods of God's deal- 
ings with the human race is extremely hard 
to believe. On the contrary, it appears to 
be the product of the emotional nature 
when it is swayed by an inexplicable mys- 
ticism and becomes indifferent to such a 
low order of materials as facts and law, 
and, indeed, of a wide experience. It is 
good illustration of the statement that the 
wish is sometimes father to the thought. 

It asserts that physical diseases can be 
removed by a certain kind of prayer in the 
which @ particular individual in the city of 
Boston is peculiarly gifted, more surely 
and completely than by any kind of medi- 
cine. The thoughtful mind, which has ob- 
served that there is order in the universe 
and that a man can best accomplish his pur- 
poses when he follows that order, is as 
truly shocked as when some irreverent 
statement is made. The introduction of 
magic into religion does not seem, at first 
sight, to be entirely satisfactory. Curiously 
enough, though, it brings two extremes to- 
gether; for Dr, Cullis, who doea not rea- 
son, and Herbert Spencer, who does noth- 
ing but reason, shake hands over the fact 
that God is “the unknowable,” Spencer 
adds, atheistically, that he has no use for 
such a Deity, while Cullis rgsorts that he 
makes use of him daily. It is to my mind 
very questionable whether that theory of 
religion which teaches @ man that he can 
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make use of Deity will bear the light of 


reason or produce good spiritual results, 
The world builds on facts and demands 
them. When Haeckel declares that the 
chemical coalescence of non-living atoms 
has generated life, without the intervention 
of antecedent life, the most skilled among 
scientists reply: What you state may be 
true; but the matter is by no means beyond 
a reasonable doubt. We wait for indisput- 
able facts. And when Dr. Cullis asserts 
that he can cure a cancer by means of 
prayer alone, and without the intervention 
of medical specifics, Christians simply re- 
ply: It may be so; but well-aitested proofs 
are not yet forthcoming. Give us more 
facts. This hesitation on our part to jump 
at a very important conclusion does not in- 
dicate any lack of confidence in the power 
of the Ruler of the Universe, but is rather 
the result of a considerable and increasing 
knowledge of the way in which changes 
are generally made. 

We look on this magical theory of re- 
ligion with something between a smile and 
a sigh, and, though our reverence does not 
allow us to place it in the list of other more 
or less barmful delusions, such as the Sul- 
phur Cure, the Water Cure, and the Grape 
Cure, we still have a feeling that the list is 
not entirely complete without it. It plays 
on the imagination of the pious in a very 


unhealthy in its effect as any other kind of 
ecstasy. Its capital in trade is the oft- 
repeated and true statement that we do not 
pray with enough of earnestness; that we 
besiege the Throne of Grace with timid and 
feeble importunities. The trae logical de- 
duction from this statement of fact is that, 
if we had more faith, God’s will and ours 
would be more nearly alike and our lives 
would run parallel with bis commands; 
but the false logical deduction which Dr. 
Cullis draws is that, if we prayed with 
more faith, we should get what we want 
more frequently. The object of the prayer 
of faith, according to this delusion, is to 
persuade the Almighty to allow us to have 
our own way, andisas thoroughly selfish 
and as contradictory to the true spirit of 
prayer as anything could well be. The 
whole theory is the embodiment of a sickly 
sentimentalism, rather than of sturdy 
scholarship, and if its expounder could be 
furnished with a lisp, the eternal fitness of 
things would be attained. 


When we have a sick child in our house- 
hold we pray for his recovery, but always 
with a mental reservation; and the ideal 
prayer is the one in which faith so predom- 
inates over buman wishes that we are will- 
ing to accept the death of the loved one, 
if that be the Lord’s will. Now, then, 
whatis the exact difference between the 
true Christian’s prayer and that of Dr. 
Cullis, for the.two are certainly very far 
apart? Simply, as I understand it, that 
Dr. Cullis has more faith—no, the word 
faith has a strained and unusual meaning 
when used in that connection—simply that 
he has more assurance that God will do as 
he wants him to than the rest of us have. 
He practically eliminates the pbrase “ Thy 
will be done,” which Jeaves the matter en- 
tirely in the hands of the Almighty, after 
the expression of our very vatural wishes, 
and demands, ip the name. of his larger 
faith, that the cure shall be effected, 
whether right or wrong. The Lord is no 


longer sovereign in wisdom, to be very 
humbly deferred to; but he abdicates the 





throne of judgment es to What ought to be 
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dangerous fashion, and is as abnormal and 









done, and becomes a servant, while Dr. 
Cullis constitutes himself the judge and 
dictates what must be done. In ordinary 
life we shauld not call this faith, but arro- 
gance, and it would not be strange if the 
profane thinker should stigmatize it as 
fathomlessimpertinence. If a large faith 
interferes with God’s liberty to do that 
which is wisest, the less the Christian 
Church bas of it the better. 

1 do not forget that the Saviour said 
“Greater things than these shall ye do”; 
but a sound mind will be careful of the 
conclusions it draws from such an utter- 
ance. It is not legitimate to regard this 
sentence as a kind of Aladdin’s lamp, en- 
abling us to do away with the orderly 
action of law and get just what we want at 
the very moment we want it. Nor do I 
forget that there are many curious and 
perhaps obscure coincidences which we 
willingly allow to play into the hands of 
our favorite theory; but I declare that there 
are so many startling experiences, per con- 
tra, that the assertion of a general principle 
isa very hazardous experience. When these 
good folk shall be able to buttress their 
assertions with stern, hard facts, so numer- 
ous that the conclusion seems inevitable, 
and as seekers after the truth we have a 
right to demand this, we shall gladly be- 
lieve; but so long as the theory rests on 
glittering generalities, and facts rather hide 
under cover of uncertainty than come forth 
into the broad day, we do not feel like 
being caught in anybody’s pet snare. 

Let me put a plain, straightforward case. 
Suppose my father to be attacked with 
typhoid fever, with a pulse at 120 and a 
temperature close to that white heat which 
consumes the vital spark. What is it, the will 
of God, that I should do? Shall I, as though 
delay were criminal, resort at once to those 
means of recovery which have been provi- 
dentially afforded and which the educa- 
ted physician is acquainted with, or shall I 
send for the officers of the church instead, 
and ask them tomakea prayer? I think! 
ought to do both; but especially to send for 
the doctor. The messenger who does my 
errand should go to the physician first, and 
to the minister afterward. If either of 
them is out of town, I earnestly hope it may 
not be the doctor, If I send for the physi- 
cian andignore the agency of God in the 
cure of disease, I am an infidel; andif I 
send for the minister and ignore the fact 
that the Lord has provided for just such an 


without that ordinary common sense which 
the Lord expects me to use. Prayer, asthe 
accompaniment of human agencies, is the 
fulfillment of a pure and undefiled religion; 
but prayer alone, without the employmentof 
human agencies, is incredible fanaticism. 
Tue SHzRwoop, New Yore. 
Ea 
THE CANVASS FOR GOVERNOR IN 
NEW YORK. 


BY THE HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS. 


Tue Republican Party in the state in 
which the President lives is torn and 
broken. What are the wounds from which 
it is suffering? How far-reaching are the 
consequences? Who is responsible for 
them? What cure can be applied? 

The Republican Party bas been dominant 
in national affairs for twenty-one years, not 
because the people were devoted to the 
fortunes of Seward, or Greeley, or Lincoln, 
or Grant, or Hayes, or Garfield; but be- 





cause the popular conscience found ia that 
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emergency in the skilled physician, I am. 
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strument for asserting and carrying out 
great principles. That party checked the 
advances of slavery and finally abolished 
it. It confronted the Rebellion and saved 
the Union. It reconstructed the South and 


lished and maintained the national credit. 
It has fought the fight of honest money. 
For whatever high purpose the people were 
aroused in national affairs, the Republican 
Party during the past twenty-one years 
has, sometimes, doubtless, with hesitation 
and blindness, but yet, finally, with prac- 
tical sense, enlisted and labored. But the 
South is no longer a terror; the national 
credit is no longer in peril ; our currency 
rests upon a coin basis. New problems 
arise. New duties present themselves. 
Now, as before, the people look to the Re- 
publican Party to do their work, The 
trouble in the State of Naw York is that 
those who try to manage the party care 
nothing for principles, and especially 
nothing for the measures which the great 
majority of thinking citizens deem now to 
be of the most vital importance. The Staf- 
Route trials in Washington and the ex- 
posures with reference to receiverships in 
this state are outbreaks indicating a radi- 
cal disease in administration, They are 
illustrations of the results inevitable from 
basing political patronage on service in 
caucuses and conventions, They are the 


grown into a system and which pervade, in 
greater or less degree, bureaus and depart- 
meots at Washingtov, at Albany, and 
wherever offices are held by appointment, 
directly or indirectly. Since the great 
problems of the War have been solved, 
citizens who study the welfare of the com- 
munity are convinced that the tasks- of 
peace must be promptly met and per 
formed. 

No exaggeration appearsin the declara- 
tion that the system of using offices, state, 
national, and municipal, to advance indi- 
vidual ambitions by controlling caucuses 
and conventions threatens serious danger 
to our institutions. While slavery existed 
it wasa continual menace tothe Republic. 
Now itis the spoils system which corrupts 
legislation and degrades administration and 
poisons the fountains of both. This con- 
viction has become more than a sentiment. 
It pervades the thought and will determine 
the action of patriotic men in all parts of 
the land. In this state, as elsewhere, the 
demand has been loud and vigorous to the 
Republican Party to engage in a crusade 
against the evils and the dangers of the 


as destroyed slavery. Practical men have 
not expected to win the whole field at once. 
They have demanded that the Republican 
Party should cease to be, in its organization 
and by its candidates, the apologist 
of acknowledged abuses. They have 
insisted that Republican conventions 
should be freely chosen wifhout the 
pressure of patropage, and should act 
spontaneously without dictation from any 
administration and without the bribery of 
offices, large or smal]. They have hoped 
that the Republican Party would, at least, 
turn its face in the direction of a purifica- 
tion of administration and a practical 
amelioration of our civil service, 

The Saratoga Convention was a test of 
the attitude of the Republicans of New 
York, ‘Phat Convention had to 





say 
whether the organization in this state will 


led back national prosperity. It estab- | 


immediate signs of abuses which have | 


spoils system with a zeal and energy such 
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seeped te ¢ the convictions of the » paaalt 
or will be au obstacle in the way of prog- 
ress. Not much was asked in the form of 
affirmative action, Only let the President 
stand aloof and permit the constituencies 
to elect their own delegates and express 
their own choice for candidates. No one 
proposed to assail President Arthur; no 
One sought to force an expression adverse 
to bim as his own successor; but practical 
sagacity forbade that, at this early day, with 
events daily transpiting to affect the final 
decision, the Republicans of New York 
should go on record saying that Mr. 
Arthur and his methods and the body 
guard surrounding him must be sustained 
by the Republican Party in 1884. 

Yet the National Administration made up 
its mind to control the Saratoga Conven- 
tion, atany cost and atevery hazard. The 
nomination of Judge Folger for Governor 
was proposed from Washington. His own 
neighbors sent a unanimous delegation from 
Ontario County against him. The Demo- 
cratic counties, like New York, Kings, 
Albany, and Erie, where the machine is iu 
the hands of Mr. Arthur’s friends, fur- 
wished the majority of Judge Folger’s 
strength in the Convention. Republican 
counties, like St. Lawrence, Cayuga, Chau- 
tauqua, Madison, and the central counties, 
the heart of the commonwealth, were unan- 
imous against him. 

In the election of delegates the power of 
the Administration was exerted to the utter- 
most, For example, one young man, who 
avnounced himself for Wadsworth, was 
guaranteed a place as letter-carrier if he 
would rao in his ward as a delegate for 
Folger. He yielded. To another young 
man, chairman of a district committee, an 
office in the custom-house, worth $1,800 a 
year, was offered on the condition that be 
placed on the roll of a district convention 
contesting delegates, whose ease had, io 
effect, been adversely adjudicated by all the 
party tribunals of the preceding year. It 
is charged, and on good grounds, that the 
collectorship at Ogdensburg, the internal 
revenue offices in Cayuga and in Monroe 
and Niagara Counties, the post-office at 
Utica, superintendent of repairs in Brook- 
lyn (and the list can be much extended) 
were changed at the time and in the way 
in which they were during the past few 
month in order to secure delegates to the 
State Convention. 

When the delegates assembled, the Ad- 
ministration faction was yet in a minority. 
The power of the National Administration 
was shamelessly exercised to lift that mi- 
nority into a majority. In Lowville, the 
commission of a postmaster, duly ap- 
pointed and confirmed, but withheld by 
the Administration, was held over the dele- 
gates from Lewis County, who were in- 
formed that it would be given or refused to 
the duly appointed postmaster according 
as the delegates voted in Convention. They 
did na yield to the bribe and the commis- 
sion has not been delivered. In another 
county a prominent delegate received as- 
surances that his friend should be continued 
as collector of internal revenue in return 
for his support of Folger, while three other 
delegates from the same county were won 
over by the pledge that a new appointment 
should be made for that place. 

Yet all these means fuiled to secure the 
control of the Convention. Still more was 
necessary and still more was done. Col- 
lector Roberison, of New York, had felt 
all the pressure of the Administration to 
bring him to Saratoga to assist in nomina- 
ting Judge Folger. He refused; but the 
managers wanted his name to conjure with. 
The fraudulent dispatch on which Stephen 
B. French acted in behalf of Judge Robert- 
son was not an accident. It was part ofa 
deliberate plan. By it at least two votes 
were obtained in the State Committee. By 
another fraudulent dispatch the proxy ‘of 
Judge Smith, of Cortland County, was 
also secured for the Administration. With- 
out autbority of any sort, the place of Mr. 
Tomkins, of Rockland, was seized and 
used on the same side. By these opera- 
tions, constituting a series, exhibiting 
design and proving the purpose to cap- 
ture the Convention, regardless of every- 
thing but success, the State Committee fell 

nto the hands of Mr. Arthur’s managers, 
and with it went the organization of the 
Coprvention, Then followed the admission 
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of the contesting delegates. The nomina-’ 
tionof Judge Folger was accomplished. 

Judge Folger is, therefore, first of all, the 
candidate of President Arthur and repre- 
sents his personal ambitions; and he is, in 
even a stronger sense, the candidate of the 
professional politicians who, in the state 
and io Washiogton, not only claim to run, 
but do run the machine of which Mr. 
Arthur is sometimes the head and some- 
times the tool. Judge Folger is also the 
direct outcome of the latest and most offens- 
ive exercise of the spoils system in overrid- 
ing and nullifying popular sentiment. But 
neither the Admioistration vor the spoils 
system, separately or together, are respon- 
sible solely for that nomination. Judge 
Folger is a candidate for governor because 
the State Committee was misled and its ac- 
tion perverted by confessed forgery and by 
notorious fraud. The personal character 
of Judge Folger cannot affect these over- 
whelming facts. As Greeley, in 1872, was 
held responsible for the men who stood 
back of him and who would have con- 
trolled him, if elected, and would have 
benefited by bis elevation, so it is inevitable 
that Judge Folger must suffer for the 
means by which he was pominated; for the 
the source whence the nomination sprung; 
and for the faction, the influences, the 
aims which his candidacy cannot fail to 
stand for. However worthy he may be 
personally, be bas been set up by unworthy 
means to serve unworthy ends. 

This is the unfortunate condition of the 
Republican Party in New York to-day. 
President Arthur, after using all of the 
power of his Administration to ostracise 
the friends of President Garfield, is respons- 
ible for the rupture io the party and for 
all its consequences. If he had kept his 
satellites quiet, Saratoga would have given 
pledges of harmony and omens of victory. 
If the spoils bad not been shamelessly used, 
if Stalwart plans for 1884 had not been 
lugged in, if fraud had not dictated the re- 
sult, the Republican Party of New York 
would have retained its self-respect and 
would be now fullof confidence. It would 
have taken firm hold of the future, and the 
people would be looking to it again, asin 
the past, to embody their best wishes in 
government, 

Thus, by the action of the Administra- 
tion and the spoilsmen at Saratoga, Judge 
Folger vot only does not represent the 
principles and purposes of thinking Re- 
publicans, but he is the representative of a 
faction, which has been guilty of the 
abuses and scandals, from which the rank 
and file insist that the party and the Ad- 
ministration must be redeemed. Plain | 
people will not become accessories to those | 
abuses by condoning them. Whatever 
political leaders may wish, the voters can- , 
not be persuaded, cajoled, or driven into 
giviog their approval of the management 
of the Saratoga Convention. The popular 
temper is aroused. Sorrow mingles with 
wrath. For such outrages not only tend 
to perpetuate themselves, but to repeat 
and aggravate themselves. To pre- 
vent a repetition, they must be pun-; 
ished and denied the gain for which they 
were wrought. Io that conviction thou- 
sands of Republicans will make their. 
protest at the polls. Many will sullenly | 
refuse to go to the ballot-box at all. Many 


and of Carpenter, as the especial representa- 


But the startling fact is that so many Re- 
publicans, who have never wavered in their 
party fealty, announce their determination 
to resort to heroic treatment and to vote for 
Cleveland and Hill, as the most effective 
method to rebuke the spoils system as used 


.by the National Administration, with its 


logical illustrations in the State Conven- 
tion, 


cannot be misunderstood. The Republicans 
who refuse to vote for Folger do not cease 
to be Republicans. On the contrary, they 
are more intense Republicans than ever. 


in the mire. They insist that it shall be 
advanced to the front and sball represent. 
the aims and objects of the people who seek 


Their protest is a protest against abuses: 
and reaction. The abuses and reaction are 





rendered only more dangerous because the 


more will strike off the names of Folger | 


tives of the wrongs committed at Saratoga. , 


The significance of this popular uprising i 


They will not let the party standard trail . 


no office, but will have good government. * 


spoilsmen hide behind @ candidate like 
Judge Folger. 

Far better is it that this protest should be 

made vow than that the Saratoga Conven 
tion should be multiplied and intensified in 
the National Convention of 1884, No Re- 
publican can doubt that, with the course of 
the Administration, as it is, with the spvils- 
men at the helm, as now, with fraud and 
forgery and bribery in common use, as at 
Saratoga, New York would be hopelessly 
against the Republican candidates in a 
Bational contest. But this gubernatorial 
election stands by itself. It must be de- 
cided upon the case as the State Convention 
presents it. The only hope for 1884 in New 
York is that the Republican Party may free 
itself from the odium and the burdens 
which now weigh it down. Fortunately, 
experience proves that.a presidential elec- 
tion in New York is never determined by 
the choice of governor just preceding. 
Since the War the party in the minority on 
governor has always carried the. state on 
President at the succeeding contest. Thus, 
while the Democrats elected Seymour 
governor in 1862, Lincoln received 
the electoral vote in 1864. While 
Fenton was elected by the Republicans in 
1866, Seymour received the electoral vote 
in 1868. The Democrats elected Hoffman 
in 1870 and the state gave Grant its electors 
in 1872. Although Cornell was elected in 
1879, he was in an actual minority of 63,- 
401; yet Garfield carried the state in 1880 
by 21,033. Tilden was chosen govervor in 
1874 and received the electoral vote of 
the state in 1876; but his case presents no 
real exception, for nominal Republicans 
gave bim success in both years. Whatever 
disaster may come on governor, tlierefore, 
New York will be a fairly debatable state 
in 1884, as it has been during the twenty 
years past. 
It is true that the defeatof Judge Folger 
by a small majority might be regarded as a 
Democratic triumph and his opponent 
might become a partisan governor; but, if 
those are right who predict a political 
revolution and a majority against the 
Saratoga methods of fifty or a hundred 
thousand, or even more, the result could 
not be credited to the Democratic Party. 
It would be recognized, as it would be a pro- 
lest against federal interferenca in ennyen:, 
tions, against the domination of thespoils 
system, against fraud and forgery. It 
would be a.proclamation of emancipation. 
It would lift the Republican Party up to a 
bigher plane. It would bea storm which 
would clear the whole political atmosphere. 
The election of Cleveland as a Demo- 
crat-is to be deprecated; the choice of a 
governor above cliques and bosses would 
be anovelty which would be worth while 
trying. If Judge Folger retains the Treas 
ury (and he ought not to let himself be 
driven out of that position) even he would 
get no harm from this process of party 
purification; but the revolution, in order to 
have its full effect, must be majestic in pro- 
portions and must be, as it pow appeurs 
that it will be, the irresistible expression of 
the profound convictions of the people, on 
the farms and in the offices, at home and in 
the calmness of individual deliberation. 
An expression of that sort at the polls 
would be worth a generation of party 
triumphs, won solely on the ground of get- 
ting offices for individuals or a faction. 

Above the question who shall be govern- 
or are other questions, more far-reaching. 
The Saratoga Convention so conducted it- 
self that the defeat of Folger will not be 
the defeat of the party. It will be the over- 
throw of the bosses, who bave brought 
shame and ruin on the organization. It 
will be a popular refusal to perpetuate the 
spoils system and its scandals. The Sara- 
toga Convention forced an immediate de- 
cision on the question whether or not the 
Republican Party shall be cleansed and 
purified. Unfortunately, the candidacy of 
Folger will signify that it is to rot and fest- 
erunto death. We are all proud of the 
record of the Republican Party; but to 
live it must do living work. It must rise 
to its new duties. There are those who 
would let it, like a veteran, proud of scars 
and victories, sink into debauchery, while 
pensions are showered upon it. Such s 
hero men will pity and try to palliate his 
offenses while he drops into the grave; 





but far other pdssibilities“ate before the 





Republican Party, far 
appeal to it, far other tasks invite it. 

The Saratoga Convention refused to start 
the Republican Party upon a new career, 
to gain now the advantage which would 
accrue by identifying itself with the priv- 
ciplesand the purposes which must con- 
trol political affairsin the years to come. 
That Convention sought to bind ‘the party 
to the chariot-wheel of the spoils system. 


It tried to hand over the organization to _ 


Arthur and his machine for the presiden- 

ial election of 1884, against every other 
possible candidate anywhere and regard- 
less of any changes which the next two 
years may bring about. It designated a 
Staté Committee which fitly stands for 
everything which was offensive and crim- 
inal in the management of the Conven- 
tion. Fair and honest effort was made 
to save the party from the present situa- 
tion and the disasters which threatep the 
ticket ou the 7th day of November. After 
those disasters come, in the revival which 
is certain, those who put forth those efforis 
will have credit. Those who managéd the 
Saratoga Convention and inspired the 
crimes which have made it- historic must 
bear the entire responsibility. 

But the Republican Party will arise from 
the ruins purer, stronger, ready for the 
career which opens before it. It will rise 
above the spoils system: It will disregard 
dictation from the Administration. It will 
represent thoughtful citizens, will accept 
pressing duties, and proclaim vital princi- 
ples, and thus build on solid foundations. 
It will construct an organization to serve it, 
and not to tyrannize over it. It will refuse 
to be an instrument for speculation and for 
peddling petty offices; but it will aim to 
achieve prudent legislation and clean and 
wise administration. Thus once more it 
will become a help for ‘‘ government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

Utica, N. Y. 





GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 








Tue woman who kept a museum lived 
in a mellow old town, on a “right litule 
tight little island” ofthe sea, a place swept 
by sea-winds and brooded over by sea-fogs 
until it had gained a mild-and softened 
look. The museum was kept strictly for 
charitable purposes; all the money went to 
some Bible or tract society in the neighbor- 
hood. People went to visit the curiosities 
at two o'clock in the afternoon and at no 
other time. One of our party went a little 
late one day, and,as she stopped at the 
door, Mrs. Winton put her head out of the 
second story window, and said, io sbrill 
tones: ‘‘ Have you come to see my curiosi- 
ties?” 

“Yes,” said the visitor. 

**Can’t you come to-morrow, then? I’ve 
got a party that I am taking rourd now, 
and you’re late.” 

My friend looked a little amused and 
confused and said: ‘‘ Yes, I will come some 
other day.” 

“Do,” said. the woman, still sbrilling 
from the window; ‘‘and don’t be late, it 
mixes me badly to have folk come late.” 

Mindful of this experience, we were in 
good time, and so were received with smiles 
when we rang at the door of the neat white 
house, with half an inch of dooryard in 
front of it, like a border toa napkin. We 
were taken up-stairs to a front room, lined 
with cases of curiosities, and found some 
other people sitting on two or three wood- 
en benches about the room. Mrs. Winton 
took up alittle slender stick, saying: “‘ We 
will begin now. I ain’t mixed when I 
have you all as one and nobody now com- 
ingin. Thisis first to look at, the thiogs 
on this table. Vertebra of the sperm 
whale—do—of—the —black— fish —adze— 
of—which—our—Indians—carved—striker 
—down— whale’s — teeth — they—-have— 
only — two — Indian — stone —roller—of— 
which—they — rolled—the—corn—to—pre- 
pare — it—for — eating — Polyphyllinus — 
and — had—1,600—eyes—when—it—was— 
alive.” 

Here she came to a period, the ‘only kind 
of paper point she used while we 
were in the house. One of the visitors, a 
quiet-looking gentleman, murmured that 
the Polypbyllinus was finer thap the one 





he possessed; but received mo attention, 
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except a snappiog look (which was pot 
cross, only silencing) from her very smal), 
light, bright eyes. She went on pointing 
to a beautiful shell: ‘‘ Many of—conchol- 
ogists — have—believed—it—painted—by— 
the — human — of —which—the—human— 
never — did — and —when—one—behold— 
the—works—of—Nature—it—does—look— 
beautiful—to — me—a—froth—weed—from 
—Hamonasset — shore — we — have—mavy 
— such — a— sword—of—Chinese—coins— 
an artificial one — of — which—they—are— 
allowed —to—carry—on—great—occasions 
—but—are—not—allowed—to—carry—rcal 
—ones. 

‘‘Now arise, my dear,” and she patted 
one of the ladies on the shoulder, ‘and 
turn your head to this case. Here you be- 
hold the works of Natnre and of Art. 
Julius Caesar made of sponge—and—a— 
very— good —imitation — but—I—never— 
saw — him — and —don’t—suppose—you— 
have—a—snake—in—spirits— and — ought 
—to—remind—us — of —the—wicked—one 
—who—tempted—Eve—of —which—this— 
is — not — him — a —carved—nut—from— 
China — also — a—sand-boat—of—which— 
millions — of — the —Chinese—live—and— 
die—never—being—allowed—to—go—on— 
shore—for—the—privcipal—reason—that— 
—the—people—are—very—numerous—fry- 
ing-pan—from—an—English—ship — ‘ The 
—Queen’ —which—was— wrecked — on— 
these—shores—in—1812. These mementoes 
are full of grief and remind us of the lines 


“*In — slumbers —of —midnight — the—sallor— boy— 
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lay— 

His—hammock—swung—loose —at—the—sport—of— 
the—wind— 

And—watch-worn- and—weary—his —cares—flew— 
away’ 


which — it —must — have—been—a—great 
—surprise—to—him—to—be—awakened— 


by—the—storm—and—afterward—nothing- 


came—ashore — but — this — frying-pan — 
which—was—saved—at—great—risk. Here 
— are — skeleton — leaves — from — Napo- 
leon’s—grave—at — Lowood — a — large — 
shell—comb—though—not— as—old—as— 
Noah — was — worn — by — my — sister— 
Thyra— the — goose-necked — barnacle— 
tree — coral — attached —to— a — pearl — 
oyster—and—well —we— can — imagine — 
the—sinful—risk—the—pearl—diver—runs 
when — he — engages — in—bis—painful— 
task—to—decorate — ladios —your—beautl- 
ful—necks—and—bair — and — I—often— 
tell—the—friends —we — have — beauty — 
enough—and—cheek—too. A—knitting— 
sheath—which—was—the — grandmother's 
—of—that — young—lady’s—picture—with 
—the — jet— black — hair —and—passed— 
away—at—eighty—nine—with—a— perfect 
—head—of—black—hair. Now Iam going 
to show you some carved ivory made by a 
young man on board my husband’s ship 
who was only nineteen years old and he was 
of the opinion that going before the mast was 
below his station and he set bim to carving 
all these beautiful things. If you gentle- 
men will draw up the benches around this 
table you can see them perfectly and they 
are so beautiful you can give them great 
attention for a length of time.” 

“Oh! you have a museum,” and she 
looked at the gentleman who bad remarked 
upon the beauty of the beast with sixteen 
hundred eyes, ‘‘and you know how to keep 
it better than I; but you bave not half a doz- 
en spoons—and—a—sugar—tongs—and—a 
butter —knife —and —twenty—four—nap- 
kin — rings — and — a — pie — jigger — 
and—a—mustard —spoon—all—of — ivory 
—carved—like—these,” and-she put them 
down on the table, as she spoke, with 
a nod of triumph at each item for the quiet 
gentleman whom she had convicted of 
being the keeper of a museum by his one 
unfortunate remark. The victim endeav- 
ored to parry the attack and clear himself 
of the accusation; but his protestations 
were received with marked incredulity and 
evidently had not the slightest effect upon 
her settled convictions. The ivory articles 
‘were beautifully carved, and we admired 
‘them greatly for some time, and then began 
to draw back a little; but one lady had not 
satisfied the eagle-eyed janitress. 

“You haven’t half seen them,” said she, in 
& severe tone. ‘‘He was only nineteen years 
‘old and~ below bis station as a foremast 


hand and my husband saw he was going to | 


‘bea just because of one bad habit he tipped 
up his tumbler too often. Well, he 
‘@uldn’t get any of it on my husband’s 
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ship except a tot sométimes when they" 
had bad Juck with a whale and got stove iu 
or something and it was the making of 
him. He came to see me after my husband 
died he hadn’t given him his rightful name 
so he couldn’t give it to me but Isawa 
name in the list of arrivals at one of our 
hotels with wife and child and I felt deep 
down in me that it washis name. So when 
he came the second time I said this is Mr. 
— and I said that name and he never de- 
vied it but just said ‘ your husband always 
took me by the name I gave him when I 
shipped under him.’ That was enough for 
me I was going to be as delicate as my bus- 
band and I never said another word about 
his rightful name but 1 knew it was bis all 
the same.” F 

Here she took up her slender stick and 
began to point at the things in the last case. 


‘“‘A—ruler—made— from— the — wood— 
of—the—house—where— John — Adams— 
lived—mutineer—of —the—‘ Bounty '"—Pit- 
cairns—Island — only—surviving—white — 
man—when— the— island—was —rediscov- 
ered—by—one—of—our—whalers— .in--1802 
—club—belonging—to—a—chief—in —the 
—South—Sea—Islands —every—notch—on 
—the—handle—means—a— map —killed — 
there—are—t wo—on—the—wicked—imple- 
ment—have—you—got—anythivg—-of—that 
—sort—in—your—museum?” She turned 
suddenly and sharply to the gentleman 
whom she had accused and convicted pre- 
viously. He hastened again to disclaim 
that he had such a treasure or a museum 
to put it in; but, as before, without pro- 
dueing the slightest effect upon the lady. 

‘*Oh it’s the notches make it interest- 
ing.. There are clubs which are innocent 
and clubs which are guilty of which the 
latter are the ones folk always look at. 
Here are things for the ladies bere my 
dear.” And she patted me on the 
shoulder with one hand, and with the other 
opened one of a chest of drawers standing 
against the wall. 

“Here — is—a — suit — of — Chinese— 
clothes—and—here— is—a — jacket—made 
of—the— intestines — of— the—seal — and 
—sewed—with—his—bones—and—worn— 
by—the—Esquimaux—men—when — he — 
goes—to—hunt — other — seals — which— 
seems—like —nefarious—unkindness—in— 
the—human—but — necessary —because— 
of—the—climate — in — which — he—lives 
and—no—vegetables—grow—there. 

** And now, gentlemen and ladies, this is 
all Ihave to show you. My husband died 
when he came home from his last voyage 
after he’d been to sea twenty-four years 
and I have had no pleasure of my life since 
save in getting up this musgum of things 
he had gathered mostly in Mis jourveyings 
to and fro on the great deep. Them that 
go down to the sea in ships get wonderful 
things sometimes and I show them to 
strangers and give the money to our worthy 
poor. It ain’t for me acent of it. Nathan- 
iel Winton would have scorned to Jeave bis 
widow without means. I hope you will 
write your names in my beok forI find 
sometimes I have entertained angels un- 
awares and I wish you sir would stay 
and tell me about your museum,” and she 
turned to the quiet gentleman with a sud- 
den movement that made him start, “and I 
wish you sir would let me see the buttons 
on your vest.” With the same suddenness 
of movement, she turned toward a second 
gentleman of those who had made the tour 
of the room and who stepped back a little 
at this sudden address. As he did so, it 
brought his vest into the full light of the 
window. Fim 

‘“‘Ah yes! Now I see them plainly. 
They are——I thought they were just like 
those on a young man I asked my way of 
once in Melbourne. 1 went with my hus- 
band on that voyage and we stopped there. 
We had caught four hundred barrels of gil 
then. I lost my way in Melbourne being 
a stranger there and never expected to see 
any buttons again like those on the man 
who directed me to where the ‘Mary Ann’ 
was lying. You ain’t him you're too 
young be you married?” 

The question was asked with the intense 
tone and the bright, snapping look she had 
maintained all the time. 

“I? Yes. No. That is,I am a wid. 
ower,” stammered the unhappy man. Her 
eyes softened a little and she gave him a 
glance of pity. 
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“ “TJ Jost my partner,” said she, “four 
years ago. If you will come down-stairs 
into the parlor I will show you his photo- 
graphand two of my grandcbildren. The— 
eldest — died — in — a—college—of—the— 
measles — and — he—was—one—of —the— 
brightest.” 

We followed her down-stairs, and she 
opened the door intoa parlor, furnished 
with all the rigors and splendors of horse. 
hair and rosewood furniture; a stamped 
Brussels carpet, of a gay and tremendous 
pattern, on the floor; the walls bung with 
innumerable and awful family photographs 
and with locks of the family hair gummed 
upen white paper in corkscrew and sprigged 
patterns and framed. 

‘There he is,” and she pointed to one 
of the largest photographs; a man with e 
pleasant, honest face, with the air ef com- 
mand which a sea captain always acquires, 
and a keen, intelligent look, something like 
her own. 

* His ship was his home for eighteen 
years. He died in this house. He awoke 
one morning and said he didn’t feel very 
well. Itold him he’d better lie still per- 
haps he’d feel more like getting up by and 
by I gave him some medicine I thought 
would suit him but it didn’t and he died 
very soon as quiet as a lamb was your 
wife sick long sir?” 

** Yes,” said the widower, forced into 
the revelation of bis family matters by the 
intenseness of Mrs. Winton’s manner, ‘‘she 
was sick a long time and she coughed a 
great deal. I used to hold her up in bed, so 
that she could cough easier.” 

‘Ah and it wasn’t any use?” said the 
Widow, in a sympathizing tone. ‘‘ My bus- 
band complained of a pain here,” and she 
put her band on her side. ‘‘ Did your wife 
feel bad there?” 

‘No, her pain was higher up,” and he 
put his hand on his chest—and we—came 
away then. 

GuiL¥orD, Cony. 





LIBER AMORIS. 
THE LETT DRS. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I sent my darling letters, 
That came of late to me, 
Bweet messages from song-birds 
Across the Summer sea. 








But, if the missives reaehed her, 
She answered not a word; 

My couriers could not meet her, 
This shy and silent bird! 


When four dull days were ended, 
Four nights of strange unrest, 

There came 4 little whisper 
From her secluded nest. 


@he sent me back my letters, 
Which she had kept too long, 

And crumpled in their foldiags 
Bebold a missing song! 


I lost it in the letters, 
Of which it seemed a part; 

But I lost much more than that, love, 
L lost with that my heart! 


~_ 


You surely found my heart there, 
It went to you alone; 
You bear it in your bosom 
A-beating with your own |! 
New Yorx Crryv. 


THEISM AND aruefsu, 


BY PROF. FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 





Mr. Potzock defines an atheist as ‘‘any- 
body who disagrees with any one else- on 
any theological question of importance; the 
speaker, of course, being the judge both of 
what questions are theological and whether 
they are important enough to call names 
about.” This is cynical and severe. Yet 
Max Miller reminds us that Socrates was 
called an atheist; that in the estimation of 
Athanasius the Arians were atheists; that 
Servetus called Calvin an atheist; and that 
the opinions of the Deists were pronounced 
atbeistical by Act of Parliament. It is a 
common thing for men to be called atheists 
who do not deserve the name, and it is, 
moreover, not an unheard-of thing for men 
to be charged with calling others atheists 
who have done nothing of the kind. Itis 
one thing to say that a man is an atheist 
and another thing to say that bis philosophy 
is atheistic. And, again, we may say that 





a man’s philosophy is atheistic when we 


























" mean either that it gives po recognized place 


to God iv creation or in providence or that it 
ts incompatible with the theistic conception 
of the universe. And these are likewise 
different things. The theistic controversy 
bas greatly changed since Buddeus wrote 
his de Atheismo. Moses is still a living 
topic, but no one thinks of replying to 
Toland’s charge that he was a Pantheist; 
and, though Aristotle’s theism. may not 
come up to Diman’s standerd, very few 
would now say that he was ‘‘the prince of 
atheists,” even if they could not say, with 
Zeller, that he was the first to give usa 
scientific foundation for theism; but there is 
still occasion for men to write, as Buddeus 
did, ‘‘De Atheismi Falso Suspectis.” Very 
sensible, too, is the advice of this old author 
when he tells us that the indiscriminate use 
of the word atheist, besides injuring the 
innocent, serves, at the same time, to grat- 
ify the real atheists, who are always glad to 
bave their ranks recruited by the names of 
representative men. 
Perhaps it is because the word atheist 
has been used so much as a term of re- 
proach that men are unwilling to be called 
by this name, who would not hesitate to 
avow all that it is ordinarily held to imply. 
An atheist, in the eyes of the common law, 
is a social outcast, He cannot make oath 
or sit in Parliament. It must be social, 
not scientific reasons that lead real atheists 
to resent the imputation of atheism. If 
theism mean a certain theory of the uni- 
verse, there is no good reason why one who 
does not hold a theistic view of the world 
should hesitate to say so, though whether the 
not holding of theism be atheism is an- 
other matter. And because it is not al- 
ways easy to keep the word atheism to a 
fixed meaning, it is better, a a rule, to em- 
ploy a positive, rather than a negative 
epithet, and, instead of speaking of those to 
whom we refer as atheists, call them ma- 
terialists, or monists, or agnostics. This, 
however, would hardly satisfy them. 
Professor Seeley, at Jeast, takes the 
ground not only that those for whom 
he speaks shall not be called atheists, 
but that they shall be called theists. 
If, however, theism is to have any dis- 
tinctive meaning aud serve avy purpose 
in literature, this demand cannot be met. - 
Let the category of theism, by all means, be 
made accommodating. A man is not a theist 
because he holds this or that theory as to 
how God is related to the world. ‘Im- 
manence” and “‘ transcendence” should not 
be made shibboleths. What a man thinks | 
as te the constitution of matter isa question 
that we do notask the man who is justify- 
ing his claim to be called a thelst. Yet 
there are limits that must be imposed upon 
the use of this term. It has been said that 
Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Unknowable” is capable of 
a theistic interpretation, and so would be if 
it could have the attributes of mind and 
mind had not been expounded by him in 
the terms of matter. Mr. Fiske, though 
agreeing with Mr. Spencer in the main, 
pleads for what he calls a ‘‘ cosmic theism” 
and a cosmic theism as opposed to an 
ethical theism. A theism reached through 
the causal judgment, as distinguished from 
atheism reached through the moral judg- 
ment, is quite conceivable. Only this is not 
Mr. Fiske’s distinction. Cosmic theism with 
him is distinguished from anthropomorphbie 
theism; but there is no such thing as a 
theism which is not anthropomorphic. 
Anthropomorphism is a matter of degree. 
The anthropomorphism that, according to 
Matthew Arnold, makes God ‘‘a magnified 
and non-natural man”; the antbropomorph- 
ism that, according to Professor Seeley, 
represents God as a sort of a clergyman, asa 
sort of a schoolmaster, ‘‘as a sort of philan- 
thropist”—this anthropomorpbism nobody 
holds. But the anthropomorphism that ex- 
plains the world of material order by a 
power not material, by intelligence, is 
anthropomorphic. And when Mr, Fiske 
says that there is something more in the 
universe than the mere sequence of ante- 
cedent and consequent; when he distin- 
guisbes phenomena from the power behind 
phenomena enough to justify the expres 
sion cosmic theism, he borrows from the 
analogies of our personal existence and be- 
comes anthropomorphic in spite of himself, 
But Professor Seeley, in his ‘‘ Natur 
al Religion,” goes beyond Fiske, 








There is no. latent anthropomorph- 
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op giving the name of theism. ‘“ ‘Athe- 
ism,” he says, ‘isa disbelief in the exist- 
ence of God; that is, a disbelief in any 
regularity inthe universe to which a man 
must conform himself under penalties.” 
Here, he tells us, science and religion 
agree. Both affirm that the universe is one 
of order, This is theism. No one can con- 
sider the world without knowing that it is 
a world of order, and we must, therefore, 
conclude that the only atheist in the world 
is be who has no theory of the universe. 
Ask a man what bis Wellansehauung is, If he 
has one, he isa theist. He may be Hegelian, 
Neo-Kantian, Agnostic, or anything else. 
He believes in the reign of Law, and this 
is Theism., Mr. Pollock says that Spinoza 
ought to come in under Mr, Fiske’s defivi- 
tion of theism. He would certainly come 
in under Professor Seeley’s. 

Professor Seeley writes the same crystal 
line English that gave “Zece Homo” its charm. 
Unlike ‘*Zcce Homo,” however, the present 
volume shows no great power of thought. 
It is elegantly attired nonsense; but the 
worst feature of the book is its beartless- 
ness. Atheist as Clifford was, he had feel- 
ing, and there is real pathos in the words 
which refer to the loss of ‘‘ cradle faiths,” 
* We have seen,” he says, ‘‘the Spring sun 
shine out of an empty heaven to light up 
a soulless earth; we have felt with utter 
loneliness that the Great Companion is 
dead.” The man who said that did not 
believe that we could substitute, without 
joss, the order of Nature for the Father in 
Heaven, And ‘ Physicus,” in spite of his 
anti theistic animus, seems to realize that 
the loss of faith in God is the ‘‘ most ter. 
rifle calamity” that could possibly befall 
the race, Professor Seeley, however, seems 
to think it a very easy thing to exchange a 
personal God for a universe God. We 
should still be theists, he says. We should 
still be religious. And, though he writes 
ostensibly to comfort us by showlng us 
what we should still have if we were 
forced to give up supernaturalism, one 
cannot help seeing that he regards the 
faiths of supernaturalism as the weak and 
beggarly elements, and that he would 
fain lead us.out of our house of bondage 
into a land flowing with milk and honey, 
which he calls Neo-Christianity, but which 
we, speaking advisedly, must call Atheism, 

No mancan deny, first, that there is au 
order in Nature; and, secondly, that there 
is a necessary Eternal Being. The question 
is how these two thoughts shall be related. 
We may identify them as substance and 
mode or we may relate them as cause and 
effect. The man who does the latter, using 
the word cause in any other sense than that 
of physical causation, must, if he is logical, 
be atheist. The man who does not you 
may call a panvtheist, a materialist, or what 
you please. He is notatheist. And the 
worst kind of atheiem is that blasphemous 
atheism that takes the sacred name of God 
to denote the uniformity of antecedent and 
consequent in the material world. The 
simple question is whether there is a Being 
who is the cause of this uniformity; who is 
& moral ruler, to whom we can pray. If 
there is, we have the word God to apply to 
him. If thereis not, God is a useless word 
in our vocabulary. Professor Seeley’s 
attempt to mediate between -theism and 
atheism is ‘‘ vacant chaff,” though possibly 
** well meant for grain.” 

Having shown us how we can be theists 
without God, Professor Seeley then goes 
on to show how we can have religion with- 
outtheism. For the essence of religion is 
admiration, and admiration may assume 
different forms. Thereis the theistic or, 
what is the same thing, the scientific form. 
The scientific man understands and admires 
the “regularity” of Nature. How vast! 
How dominated by law! How punctually 
the star keeps its appointment with the 
astronomer! This, to be sure, is religion; 
but it is not the only kind of religion. 
There are those who admire form and color. 
They, too, have entered on the “ Higher 
Life.” They worship Art. Sometimes they 
refuse to be bound by the trammels of our 
morality. They transcend our morality, as 
some have apologetically said of George 
Efiot. But they are not to be thought irre- 
ligious on this account; nay, it is often their 
religion—that is to say, their admiration— 
that accounts for their immorality. And 


ism in the theory to which he insists | there is yet ators of ro iy 
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in the worsbip of Mau; of iodividual mee 
it may be, or of Collective Humanity, after 
the style of the Positivists or of the Ideal 
Man, as in the case of Christianity, The 
common element in all these forms of re- 
ligion is admiration. Let the worst come 
to the worst, therefore, Professor Seeley 
would say, two things remain: theism and 
religion. Professor Seeley speaks partly 
as av apologete and partly as the herald of a 
new gospel, and we should not do him in- 
justice if we were to imaginé him assaying: 
Brethren, you may lose your Personal God. 
It looks now as though you would. And 
there is even less hope of saving traditional 
Christianity. Supernaturalism must go. 
As to personal immortality, I can only say 
** perbaps,” and perhaps not eventhat. We 
are living in an age of agitation and unrest. 
But there are some things that cannot be 
shaken. We have this life, and we may 
defy science to steal the universe from us. 
Though human love should die and art de- 
cline, the universe would still be here and 
we could stilladmire it, Theists, therefore, 
we must remain, and religionists we may 
remain, if we will. And it is certaia that, 
“if we are to live at all, we must live and 
civilization can only live by religion.” 
Wherefore comfort one another with these 
words? 

Religion, says our author, makes all the 
difference between the lower and higber 
life; but, if men have no time to study art 
or ponder a theory of the universe, how are 
they to enter upon this higher life? And 
if this higher life has no outlook, no 
promises for the broken-hearted, no recom- 
penses for the weary, why should they enter 
into it? What is religion good for, if it be 
not a rock upon which we may build an 
irapregnable morality? What isit worth, if 
it will not help us when we are smitten 
with blinding death? It would have been 
far better if Professor Seeley had said, 
plainly: The reign of supernaturalism is 
over, and we must give up God, freedom, 
and immortality. This is the doctrine of his 
book, for atheism is atheism, though it 
speak the language of the altar and borrow 
the vestments of Christianity, Professor 
Seeley, however, is not satisfied with giving 
usa stonein place of bread. He insults 
our understanding by trying to persuade us 
that the stone is as good asbread. He tries 
hard to make us think, and there is a seri- 
ousnessin his tone, that makes one feel that 
he almost thinks himself, that the loss 
of faith in the supernatural need occasion 
no great shock. The form may perish, but 
the substance remains. Faith in Christ, in 
God, in immortality may pass away; but 
religion cannot pass away. The soul of 
religion still lives. It is bound up with our 
life, For religion is admiration, and, as 
Wordsworth says, ‘‘ we live by admir 
ation.” 

The life of admiration is to take the 
place of the life of faith upon the Son of 
God. This is Neo-Christianity; and the 
Neo-Christian Church, despairing of a fu- 
ture for the individual, is to give its atten- 
tion to the future of the organism; that is 
to say, is to foster national life, which 
now, everywhere, for lack of religion, is 
threatened with extinction. It will turn to 
its own account the experience and the cap- 
italized enthusiasm ofthe past. It will be; 
as it were, a new dispensation, and by and" 
by will come into peaceful possession of 
the estate of supernatural Christianity, as 
its legitimate heir. Perhaps it will bave a 
ministry (though upon this point Professor 
Seeley speaks less confidently) ‘‘ whose 
qualifications shall not be those of creed, 
but of character and competency.” Just 
now, it must be admitted, there does seem 


| to be very great demand for ministers of 


this creedless kind, and candidates for holy 
orders in the Neo-Christian Church.would 
do well to take warning by the fate of Mr. 
Miln; for congregations that believe in God 
do not want ministers who will not pray 
and men whose God is the universe can get 
along without priest or prayer-book. A re- 
ligion without supernaturalism is to us a 
contradiction in terms; but, whether we 
are right in this or not, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that it is the supernaturalism of religion 
that bas given it power to conserve morals 
and elevate life. Atbeistic religion, like 
atheistic morality, can never be anything 





more than a matter of individual taste 
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MAG venience, it bas 00 authoritative 
iuaaim aod wo realizable ideal. J: vegins 
by saying that Death endsall, and the most 
it can do after that is to give us good ad- 
vice respecting the care of our health and 
the character of our enjoyments. It is not 
denied that even atheists would have some 
motives for living honest lives, for an ex- 
pediential morality can be imagined where 
there is no obligatory morality; but these 
motives are not made more efficient by 
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_calling them religion ‘and ft is the climax 


of folly to suppose that they can wield the 

old power of supernaturalism because they 

borrow the vocabulary of the Church. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON. 





THE “LEAVEN” AGAIN. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 








Tue Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Tue author of an article in your paper 
about ‘‘ The Leaven of the Religious Body” 
writes in atemper which Jeads one to sus- 
pect that more is meant than meets the eye. 
Ido not like this nor do I like contention; 
but: have felt that a word may be said in all 
good will to your many readers touching 
this matter, and there I will leave it. 

I notice, in reading the story of our faith 
in New England, that for many years there 
was no thought of cutting loose from the old 
fellowship and friendsbip and setting up asa 
distinct body. Also that, when the division 
came, it was forced on the fathers from what 
we call the orthodox side. It is the simple 
truth, also, to say that, while there has never 
been a thought on our sidé of returning to the 
old faith, a great advance bas been made in 
the old Mother Church toward the ground 
occupied fifty years ago by the Unitarians. 
The splendid paper printed this Summer in 
The North American is the word of a leader. 
It will bé heard, beyond all doubt, in the 
churches, and heeded, because it is the sim- 
ple truth. The “Scotch Sermons” are 
evidence, also, of this advance and the ex- 
istence of an organized body within the 
ancient Congregational Church in England, 
which is looking to the same broad and 
bright faith. These are eminent instances 
of what I mean by “‘the leaven”; the in 
stances less eminent come to me almost 
every week, when I meet some man or 
woman who will say, frankly. as they do: 
“There is no church of our own in the town 
where we live; but we goto such a church, 
and find that the preacher, asa rule, gives 
us very good Unitarian sermons, so we are 
content to worship there and help main 
tain that church.” 

The existence of our churches on this ad- 
vance Jine now being taken by so many 
who could not have touched it, and found 
fellowship in the elder churches, two gen- 
erations ago, has been the perpetual pledge 
and prophecy that the faith of men in God 
—the great central matter—would grow 
sweeter, wider, and more reasonable. We 
have done our share as workers in and with 
the century to bring this about. The 
leaven ismanifold. Ours is among the rest, 
and, to my mind, very precious. We dis- 
tribute vast numbers of our books, bought 
with a fund we hold for that purpose. We 
find that thousands of them go right into 
orthodox studies; but not until they are 
seut for. They do their work as leaven. I 
met a very eminent orthodox minister, one 
day, who told me he was in the habit of 
dipping deep into Channing before going 
into his pulpit. He wanted leaven to make 
bis sermon sound and sweet. This is what 
I mean by the term in its widest sense. Our 
leaven gets lost in your bread, and we are 
content if the truth makes free. 

1. Ido not quite make out the meaning 
of the charge brofghbt by our critic that we 
have not been eminent in religion. ‘We 
have never boasted of that, because we 
have none to boast of; but, in the rather 
frightful revelation we have had of the con- 
dition of the churches that claim eminence 
in this since 1 came to live in New York, I 
have not noticed one thief among them all 
who was of ourcommunion. 80 we must 
have something which keeps us within fair 
lines, though, indeed, one who can speak 
so of us may be of the strain mentioned in 

Buckminster’s life, where we hear of two 
talking together of what was then the new 
heresy, and one said ‘Well, they do mapage 
toset a fair examplein their lives”; to which 
the other answered: “ That is true; but do 
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do this, that we may be the more easily 
blinded to the damnable nature of their 
doctrines.” ‘ 

2. We do stand for absolute righteous- 
ness, as it is distinguished from theological 
or (shall I say?) imputed righteousness. We 
allow no tampering with the eternal right 
avd no substitute forit. This may be one 
reason why we stand square. 


8. I did not quite like the word I did 
not use; but let it pass, in looking over my 
reporter’s script, because I presumed it 
would be understood. My meaning touching 
“rewards” was: We have no great follow- 
ing and can have none, because the masses 
always stay by the old faiths. As to re- 
wards, such as your correspondent has in 
his mind, we have all we earn, perhaps 
more, and are able to lend a hand now and 
then to our poorer brethren in other 
churches, when they come to tell us how 
hard it is fo make ends meet, as they some. 
times do; for they also are ‘of the house- 
hold of faith. 

4. My critic will perhaps remember, as 
he scems to be familiar with us, fifteen 
years ago, that we bad it out about a creed 
in those days, and the writer of this word 
said Aye when the question was bruited: 
Shall we have one, or can we have ove 
which will be fluent and free? Ido not 
care to say Aye now to such a question, be- 
cause I believe it would make for bondage 
and division; but, if 1 understand the tem- 
per and spirit of our body, there is no 
alternative and can be none between the 
old conservative Unitarianism, to which so 
Many once deemed orthodox are travel- 
ing, thank God, and what he calls, in bis 
choice way of speaking, ‘‘the religion of 
dirt and death.” I know these young men 
who are not conservative Unitarians 
as my crilic cannot know them now, 
and love them and believe in the 
men to the last accent, while I cannot 
go with them in many things they say. 
We have no brighter, purer, deeper-hearted, 
or more honest men than the son of old Dr. 
Gannett, and plenty more I might name, as 
men of a clearer religious insight or a 
stronger faith. And when I notice bow we 
differ, Isay: Hast thou faith? Haveit to thy- 
self before God. I believe, also, itis their 
faith which makes them whole, and, if they- 
should tell me that they do not believe in 
the immortal life, as Ido, at all, it would 
still only.compel me to touch them with a 
deeper reverence who are so good and brave 
and true. The woman who went forth to 
meet the bishop, with fire in the one hand and 
water in the other, told him she would fain 
burn up Heaven withthe one and put out 
Hell with the other, that men might learn 
to live holy lives for the pure love of holi- 
ness. I think she was a wise woman. One 
who went out from among us told my 
friend, Dr. Bartol, that, if be did not be- 
lieve in the immortal life, he would bave 
his fling at this. I presume that is what is 
meant by the religion of dirt and death. I 
see vo sign of it in the radicals of our body 
and look for none. One thing I have 
always admired in the old Calvinism, its in- 
sistence on holivess all the same, though 
the end of it by God’s decree should be 
eternal damnation. 

5. There is no younger man to take Dr. 
Bellows’s place and fill it, I said, and say 
so still, asking, also, where the man is who 
will fill some other places not io our Church 
at all. Such men are not made to order. 
They come to us through no man-made 
channel; they are not molded by our sys- 
tems; they grow by God’s will, come by his 
election, and are predestinated, called, justi- 
fied, and glorified by a law we cannot touch. 
But, if my critic knew as much of us now 
as he seems to have known once, he would 
not fall into such dolor about finding a 
man for All Souls, who might not suit him, 
to be sure, any more than the great old 
saint did, perbaps, when he was alive; but 
all the same will do his own work in his 
own way, to the best and truest purpose, 
and we want no more than that, as God 
gives no more. And as it is with this sor- 
row, so it will be when the rest of them die, 
We do not know how to spare until we 
must spare them. I waive the question 
whether the wish if not father to the 
thought, and simply remind our prophet 

of failure and emptiness what a risk he 





runs in continuing to send these dreary eld 
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alarms. We shall lHveas long as there is 
avy good reason for living, work while we 
have work to do, make what headway we 
can, found new schools and build new 
churches, and man them the best we know, 
call no man master, take no more stock in 
groaning (that day is over) and become 
what is laid out for us in the eternal coun- 
cils, remembering a word my friend may 
haveforgotten: ‘Thou holdest not the root, 
but the root thee.” 
New Youre Crrr. 
: a 
GLASGOW, ITS SOCIAL AND RE- 
I4GIOUS LIFE. 


BY MRS, AMELIA A. BARB. 








Guaseow is not a beautiful city, but it is 
an intensely characteristic one. -The Low- 
land Scot has built himself and all his pe- 
culiarities into it, and it is the epitome of 
the race made so familiar to us in the pages 
of Galt and Scott and Burns. Just such a 
city as Nicol‘Jarvie or Walkinshaw o’ Kit- 
tlestouchaugh would have built; square, 
solid, gray, and presenting tothe fronta 
plain and uniform respectability. 

** Let Glasgow flourish by the Preaching 
of the Word” was the civic motto until 
the year A. D. 1866, and the number of 
churches would seem to imply that they 
really considered preaching profitable; but 
in that year, after a warm discussion, ‘‘ by 
the Preaching of the Word.” was cut off. 
I asked an old Scot, ‘‘ Why this had been 
fone?” and, witha scornful wave of the 
hand, he answered: ‘Oi, ay, the Bailies 
were taken wi’ a fit o’ the liberalities aboot 
that time.” He declined to discuss the sub- 
ject further; but I understood “the liber- 
alities”’ to mean what we should call broad 
or liberal opinions, for he had been just 
‘amenting that the young men of today 
‘* were a’ infected wi’ the blue and yellow 
calamity o’ the Reviews.” If so, it has not 
materially altered their opinion as to “‘ the 
Preaching of the Word ”; for Lthink ove of 
the pleasantest Sabbath sights in Glasgow 
is the universal turn-out of the youths and 
young mentochurch. With their Bibles 
in their hands, they throng the sidewalks, 
and the most dissatisfied of old men can- 
not look upon their healthy, sober faces 
without a good hope that even The West- 
minster and The Edinburgh have been very 
harmless. 

But not to go to church is an offense 
against thedecencics in Glasgow and would 
certainly affect a young man’s respectability, 
and, consequently, his commercial and s0- 
cial standing, in a very serious degree, There 
were three services-yesterday in Dr. Joseph 
Brown’s church, and each service was at- 
tended by the same douce, earnest crowd, 
For Scotsmen do not run about after popular 
preachers; “‘burning incense on strange 
altars” is not ooe of their Sabbath sins. 
They select their minister, as soon as they 
come to years of discretion, with as much 
deliberation as they select their wives, and, 
baving made their choice, are as faithful 
im one case as t.¢ other. They grow old 
with bim, his very infirmities are dear to 
them. They may be a little self-willed some- 
times with bim, anent the temporalities of 
the kirk session; but in their heart of hearts 
they hold him in the most affectionate rev- 
erence, 

Never has Joseph Brown been so precious 
to his people as he is to-day. ‘‘I hae heard 
him preach ever since I was a lad,” said a 
member of the famous Kent Road Church 
to me, as he was walking solemnly toward 
its open doors, with his father and mother 
and wife and six children, “and I aye think 
his last sermon is the best sermon of a’.” 
As for the good Doctor, though frail -and 
almost deaf, he is as busy as ever. “‘ Do 
you preach as often as you used to preach, 
Doctor ?” I asked him, one evening, as we 
were chatting of old times. “ As often 
and a little oftener,” he answered, with a 
smile; adding ‘‘ to-morrow night I am go- 
ing to occupy the pulpit of a little Primitive 
Methodist chapel. They just think I can 
bay them a bit and I’m glad enough to 


I looked at the handsome, placid face of 
the pteacher with a little. astorishment. 
For Methodism has never been popular in 
Glasgow, and I think thirty years ago a 


Presbyterian D. D, in a Methodist pulpit” 


would have caused a flutter among the 
ranks and bierarchies of Calvinism. 









This is not the only instance of the 
widening sympathy and concession of the 
Scotch Kirk of the present day. Durivg 
a charming visit to Dr, Gillies, of Edin- 
burgh, heinformed me that he was about 
to resign his charge in Scotland and go to 
Jamaica, in order to take the oversight of 
all the churches on the island, to which 
office he had been specially appointed by 
the General Assembly. ‘But, Doctor,” I 
said, * you are then really going as Bishop 
of Jamaica. Does not the General Assembly 
perceive How close it is drifting toward 
Episcopacy?” And he laughed cheerily at 
the supposition; but, for all that, I can 
imagine, a century ago, what a stir there 
would have been before the Lord High 
Commissioner and among the ministersand 
elders representing the presbyteries, and 
royal burghs, and universities, if such a 
proposition had been made. 

** Stands Glasgow where it did?” a friend 
asked me, whom I had not seen for thirty 
years. ‘‘ Yes,” I said. “Socially it is just 
the same. The young girls are singing the 
very songs I used to hear their mothers 
sing—‘ Tho Flowers o’ the Forest,’ ‘ Wel- 
come, Royal Charlie,’ and ‘Here awa’, 
there awa’, Wandering Willie,’ etc. etc. 
‘Pinafore’ bas left no trace in Glasgow. 
The popular songs of the day find few 
echoes here. There may be new dances in 
other parts of the world; but the national 
reels and strathspeys and the very sober, 
old-fashioned quadrille keep their place 
here. The breakfast dainties are the same; 
the dinners I have taken with friends were 
the counterparts of those served thirty 
years ago; and the ‘wee bit hot supper,’ 
with its glass of toddy, is still in reputable 
fashion, in spite of doctors declaring it 
‘prejudicial and unnecessary.’” 

‘Last week I went to a wedding. Surely, 
I thought, bridal customs must have 
changed a little. Not a bit of it. The 
minister came to the house about 8 o’clock. 
He was the last of a goodly company of wit- 
nesses, all of whom were fathers, mothers, 
and grandparents. He commenced the 
ceremony by a long lecture on the future 
duties of the young couple, he heard their 
promises of obedience, and then pronounced 
them man and wife> The portions of 
Scripture read seemed to me to be entirely 
for the bride’s benefit; and I wonderéd, if 
St. Paul bad been a married man, whether 
his ideas of a wife’s behavior would have 
been modified. Weall know the proverb 
about ‘‘ Bachelors’s wives.” 

The bridal dinner followed thé bridal 
blessing; @ very sumptuous banquet, in 
which the tastes of sober men and women, 
between the years of forty and seventy-five, 
were admirably consulted. At six o’clock 
the carriages began to arrive; all the old- 
fashioned toasts bad been given; the old- 
fashioned speeches made and jokes cracked; 
and the bride and bridegroom, amid a great 
deal of laughing and hand-shaking, went 
quietly away. The rest of the company 
quickly followed, the matrons carefully 
pinning up their rich satin costumes and 
laces, the gentlemen putting their folded 
white gloves in their pockets, for another 
occasion. But at 8 o’clock the street was 
alive again, for then the bride-dance began 
and the young folks were not inclined to 
take things as quietly astheir elders. The 
dance was kept up till 4 o’clock next morn- 
ing. I was going to say until daylight, but 
I think it is always daylight now. I know 
“I have gone to bed at half past ten without 
a light; and, if I wake in the night, I 
always find it day—that is, it is never dark, 

The presents deserve mention, for they 
were characteristic. I did not see a useless 
one and very few of an ornamental 
character. But there were piles of 
“ papery”—table and bed linen, a handsome 
dinner and tea service of China, solid pieces 
cf furniture, fine curtains, spreads, a 
check for £100, ‘‘to be spent with discre- 
tion,” apiece of Brussels carpeting, ete. 
A large Bible was the only book, and there 
were no duplicates. That would haveargued 
a loose way of doing a kindness quite -for- 
eign to a Scotsman’s nature. There had 
been a perfect understanding among the 
bride’s friends. Nothing bad been done in 
ahurry. Uncle David knew what Cousin 
Jessie was going to give and Aunt Janet 
was quite aware of what she would be 
**looked to” for. 

The friends were all well-to-do people, 





with ‘‘lying siller’ in some bank or other 
to their names; but there was very little 
silver given. A few spoons and forks was 
_all; “but it will come a’in gude time,” 
said the bride’s mother. ‘‘ Young folks 
mustna be too upsetting. There was my 
poor niece, Jessy. You mind she was mar- 
ried on Thomas Findley, a vera Nebuchad- 
nezzer o’ pride. He must hae this siller, and 
that siller, and naething less to do him. 
Aweel! Poor lad!” And she shook her 
head so dolefully I was sure he had ended 
in Norfolk Island, at least. When I found 
the awful climax was nothing worse than 
**sequestration,” I could not belp smiling, 
and I am sure the old lady thinks lightly of 
my moral sentiments ever since. For, 
though a business sequestration may not be 
sin, ‘I think in Scotland, as a social offense, 
it is something far worse. 

Moody and Sankey are here, as you 
know, at present. I should like to speak 
fairly of their work; but it is a difficult 
thing to do, It is certain they have now a 
large amount of stiff prejudice to encoun- 
ter, and they are not stimulated, as they 
were eight years ago, by a gigantic popu- 
lar enthusiasm. It isa fact beyond ques- 
tion that the ministers are- not with them, 
Some give them that faint praise which is 
always an injury; others boldly express 
their disapprobation; and the following are 
some of the expressions I have heard from 
those most interested in the subject: 

‘No shepherd likes to see bis sheep 
wander into strange pastures.” 

“ But suppose they are nobody’s sheep?” 

‘*In that case Mr. Moody would be 
thanked weel if he went his ways after 
them; but look at the people who go to 
his meetings in the Circus. They are lads 
and lasses, that have leaped the hedge of 
their own spiritual pasture; or women, 
that, maybe, might find a way to praise 
God neareg their own firesides. 

‘*I disapprove of strolling Christians,” 
severely. ‘‘ The city is sown broadcast 
with churches for those who will go to 
them; for those who will not, there are mis- 
sion chapels and free lodgings and free din- 
ners and free schools and every device of 
modern Christian charity, If these will 
not prevail, if they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, they would not believe though 
one came from the dead.” 

They have been subjected to a great deal 
of question from another and a very dan- 
gerous opponent—the thoughtful, studious 
workingman—a class who would’ not scru- 
ple to challenge the assertions of any min- 
ister but their own. Several times Mr. 
Moody has answered these dissenters in 
open meeting, and always got the worst of 
it; for, as a class, they have a pawky 
humor and a sly way of ridicule at com- 
mand which is more irresistible than argu- 
ment to a mixed audience. And yet, for 
all that, I imagine that Mr, Moody is doing 
harder work now than in his triumphal 
spiritual campaign of 1874; but the fact of 
the matter is that Presbyterianism runs in 
the Scotch blood and beats in the Scotch 
heart, and before any one can seriously or 
permanently alter its methods and tradi- 
tions Scotch men and Scotch women will 
have to be made over again, from the days 
when they bled with Wallace and prayed 
with the Covenanters. 

I have often thought in America that the 
5th commandment had been abrogated by 
modern Christians; but it has yet a Mosaic 
force in Glasgow. Sons may go away from 
home, if they do not like the discipline; 
but while they stay there they hardly 
dream of disputing it. A certain latitude 
is allowed youths and girls in marriage; 
but, as I heard an old lady say, with regard 
to her grandsons and granddaughters, 
**their ain kirk and their ain circle is big 
enough to choose from.” Any roving or 
romantic ideas find no sympathy. “T’ll 
never marry for money,” said a bright girl 
to her mother. 

“You'll no marry for money! Let me 
tell you it is a better business than Watty 
Wilson’s gentle shepherding. You would 
be glad of a decent, honest man, if you 
werna such a parfect daffodil o’ vanity. 
Howsomever, you'll hae to take him; for 
your father’s for the match and he’s no to be 
put aside for any one, I’m thinking.” AndI 
have no doubt but that the “‘decent, honest 
man will get his young bride, and that 
Watty Wilson will goto Calcutta or Aus- 








tralia and make money, and in course of 
time be a ‘‘ decent, honest man” also, 
There are few show places in Glasgow. 
They gave me a list of them on a card at 
my hotel, and I have faithfully gone 
through them, with extremely small - satis- 
faction; that is, with the exception of the 
wonderful old Cathedral. And yet I con- 
fess that the charm which has drawn me 
there four times is a modern one, ° It is the 
magnificent painted windows, one hundred 
and fifty-nine in number, which have 
been placed there within the last eight 
years. Her Majesty’s Government gave 
one of the’ four large ones; the 
Duke of Hamilton gave the ‘second; 
the Messrs. Baird, of Gartsherrie, the third; 
and Miss Douglas, of Orbiston, the fourth. 
Some of them are of Italian, others of Bel- 
gian, others of bome workmanship; bat 
there is one by an Italian artist which 
draws the beholder back and back and 
back with an ever-increasing power, . It 
represents the Christ'walking, and reading, 
as he walks, the Roll of the Law. The 
face is different from any face of Christ I 
haveever seev. Itis Jewish in character, 
dark, and nobly beautiful. The action is 
so fine that it is difficult to believe the 
figure does not move, and through the 
absolute peace of the countenance shines 
visibly a repressed godhead’ and the repose 
of an almighty power. Of all that I have 
seen in Glasgow, this window in the Cathe- 
dral is the memory I love best. Speaking 
of heads of Christ reminds me of a very 
singular one now exposed for sale in some 
of the picture stores here, a photograph of 
the remarkable head by Gabriel Max. At 
first sight it strikes the bebolderas the head 
of the dead Christ; but as you gaze on the 
pallid face, with the closed eyes, you be- 
come aware that it is the face of one who 
still suffers, and, if the gaze is continued, 
the eyes are no longer closed, but open aod 
uplifted. 

Glasgow is a splendid center from which 
to take short trips, either by rail or steamer, 
into all parts of the Highlands, and the 
Caledonian Railroad furnish excursion 
tickets from here, also, both to the Eng- 
lish lakes and the Isle of Man, Thatit 
rainseo. continually must not discoutage 
the traveler, for,as a friend said to me, 
‘*the sun aye blinks a wee every day,” and 
of these ‘‘ blinks’’ one must be ready to 
take advantage; for, as a general rule, it 
may be said of Glasgow: 


“The west wind always brings wet weather ; 
The cast wind wet and cold together; 
The south wind always brings It rain; 
The north wind blows it back again.” 
But then, as before said, there are the 
** blinks.” 
GLascow, SCOTLAND, 





AUNT JERUSHA GOES "TO THE 
MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 





“Writ, Auntie, now it’s all over, tell 
us how youlikedit.” __ 

‘*Oh! ’twas grand, ’twas excellent, twas 
rale nice; ’twas almost like bein’ in the 
land o’ Beulah. I could o’ sot three bull 
days more, an’ then not wanted to go hum.” 

‘*Sorry it’s over?” 

“Yes, Ibe. It’s a powerful good meetin’.” 
Parson Hopeful was the questioner. He had 
gathered his party of five—Aunt Jerusha, 
her daughter Katie and husband, the Rev. 
Richard T. Edwards, pastor of the church 
in Margintown; and the Rev. James H. 
Taylor (Richard's friend ‘‘ Jim”), of North- 
ville, and his wife—and seated them in the 
middle car of the long train, returning over 
the Eastern road to Boston, where they were 
expecting to spend the night and proceed 
home the next day. 

“‘ You did sit it out pretty well, Auntie; 
but why do you putin that ‘ almost?’” con- 
tinued the Parson. 

‘Oh! law, nothin’ much; only there was 
jest enough human natur’ kep’ kinder crop- 
pin’ out to hender your thinkin’ ’twas in 
Heaven.” 

“You don’t think they have missionary 
meetings in Heaven, do you? I shouldn’t 
want to get into ove of the congregations 
that ne’er break up,” said Katie. 

«‘Why, Auntie, you'll have to explain. 
I don’t think I quite understand you,” con- 
tinued Mr, Hopetul. 

“’Taint nothin’ I want to complain of; 





hope you won’t think I mean to grumble; 
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but you asked me, you know, ao’ I'll 
jest tell ye. When ye git to Heaven, ye 
"spect to find perfect love rulin’ all hearts. 
An’ perfect love casts out fear, ’s we are told. 
But don’t ye think they was a little afeard, 
kinder skeert like, an’ couldn’t help showin’ 
it?’ 

“About what, Auntie? Tell us.” 

“ Wa'al, I d’ know’s I oughter say it; but 
seemed to me they was awful ‘fraid some- 
body was goin’ to git {oo much probation, 
mor’n they thought’d be good for’em. Now 
I don’t kear how much probation a heathen 
gits, ef he only makes good use on’t. An’ 
what do they know, any way, "bout how 
much probation the heathen bev? They 
might’s well let it alone. There’s plenty to 
talk about ’t such a meetin’ that they do 
know, "thout goin’ to peekin’ behind the 
curtalos o’ the futur’, to see what nobody 
op airth can tell.” 

“Look out, Auntie! I didn’t know you 
was an agnostic. And right before these 
young ministers, too!” 

“TI don’t kvow what your agnostic 
meaus. Pa says it’s a member of the Know 
Nothing patty. But I’sposed that was all 
busted up. An’ ef I’ve anything to say, I 
jes’ leaves the young ministers ‘d hear it ’s 
anybody. I know I ain’t skeert myself 
*bout any bugbear’ o’ probation; an’ it didn’t 
seem to me they tuk just the best way to 
show their confidence iu the truth, if they 
have any. Why they should o’ beea so 
*fraid I don’t see.” 

‘* But, Mother, you remember the recent 
councils that have been reviewing the sub- 
ject of probation and given it such promi 
nence,” said Mr. Edwards, who sat in the 
seat before her. 

‘“‘ITknow; an’ the councils did their 
duty 's far’s I can see. Now let the Board 
‘tend ter its duty. That isn’t to sit on 
councils or pastors installed. ‘Taint no 
business o’ the Board what the churches 
who sustain it believe. Let it goon with 
ts work aud carry the Gospel of life to the 
dyin’.” 

* That is just what it is doing, Auntie,” 
said the Parson. 

“Yes, yes; only let it keep right on 
"thout stoppin’ to fire so many shots at its 
friends. It’s too much like boys’ play to 
turn that grand City Hall, full o’ mission- 
aries, into a shootin’ gallery for heretics.” 

‘“‘That’s a part of the drill), Auntie. 
Christian soldiers get their discipline and 
practice firing at each other. In that way 
they learn how to hit the mark.” 

**Wa’al; but they hit the wrong mark. 
If they’d a-had a probation before this one, 
they'd a been wiser now. When they are 
wiser, they ‘Il unite with their friends in 
firing at the real euemy.” 

**But, don't you see, Mother, what they 
are afraid of is that somebody will ‘cut the 
nerve’ of missionary enterprise if they 
don’t head off this idea of a future proba- 
tion?” said Katie. 

‘*Wa'al, they needn’t shake their own 
headsoff doin’ it. I couldn’t help thinkin’ 
they was more ’fraid than they need to be. 
Let ’em go right on civilizin’ an’ Christian- 
izin’ the heathen, ’n’ I guess their nerves ’Il 
come out all right. Nobody’s goin’ to stop 
‘em ’s long ’s they do the work they are a- 
doin’. An’ Mr. Taylor’s church ’!! double 
its contribution ’s soon ’s any, ef they need 
it. Ilis ideas o’ probation don’t diminish 
his love for Christ or for Christian work. 
Didn’t his church make him an honorary 
member o’ the Board? An’ didn’t he go 
all the way to Portland from Connecticut, 
to show his interest in and help onthe 
good work? I couldn’t help wondering 
how much their cannonadin’ would do to 
stimulate his interest.” 

“ Well, Bro. Taylor, tell us how you feel 
about it. Didn’t you see that it was all 
going against you?” asked Parson Hopeful. 

“Oh! yes. I recognized the hits. Pretty 
good shots some of them; but Auntie here 
may well callit boys’ play. I remember, 
when I was a boy, that we used to get 
pretty well excited over snowballing some- 
times, and some of the balls would bit 
pretty hard; but then We kept up the play 
and would manage as often as otherwise to 
drive the other side from the field. AndI 
couldn’t belp thinking at the meeting that 
the shots at probation, fired over and over 
by speaker after speaker, until they be- 
fame somewhat monotonous, were more 










an evidence of fright than of wisdom; but 
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great men are not always wise. Still, I 
trust that our great men have wisdom 
enough to keep on with their work. Wedo 
not claim to have proved that the heathen 
will have a continued probation, although 
i cannot see any sufficient reason to deny 
it; and, if we could prove it, instead of 
guessing it, I should not expect our far-see- 
ing managers of the Board would withdraw 
thelr missionaries or refrain from urging 
the importance of their work until the ban” 
ner of Christ floated over all lands and 
all nations were led to confess him. Iam 
glad to be one of the company that believes 
in Christian missions, and what I have 
given for their maintenance I have given 
as cheerful as avy one, and, so far from be- 
ing disheartened, | expect to double my 
subscription to the Board this year. 

“* What I felt the worst about was that one 
of the speakers, with the apparent approval 
of the officers, should bave supplemented bis 
fling at such a probation by twitting the 
instructors ina great Christian college with 
not having gone abroad as missionaricre 
That was not my college; but I could not 
help the feeling that it was possible to do 
as much toward Christianizing the world by 
teaching in an American college as by 
going to some foreign missionary field. 
Really, the work is one, and he who labors 
anywhere heartily will not be blamed by 
any really judicial mind because the col- 
lege in which he gives instruction does not 
overlook the Sea of Marmora, instead of 
the Long Island Sound.” 


‘Look here, Jim, don’t try to be too 
eloquent in defending a New England col- 
lege. That is able to take care of the 
character of its instructors. There are to 
be other meetings of the Board, and some 
of those instructors may have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking then. Remember, my 
boy, that you are from Princeton,” said 
Mr. Edwards. 

“Yes, I remember that I am from Prince- 
ton; but lam not the less jealous of the 
good name of those who give instruction in 
New England colleges,” responded Mr. 
Taylor. 

** Well, I cannot think the Board will be 
very proud of that fling as a sample of 
Obristian charity,” added Parson Hopeful. 
He was from Connecticut and had been a 
college tutor. 

‘‘Nor I either,” said Aunt Jerusha. 
‘And, accordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’, it 
is just as good evidence of Christian benev- 
olence for a missionary or officer of the 
Board to love his brother at home, who is 
engaged in another department of the work, 
as to love one who has vo idea of Christian 
work, just because he lives the other side of 
the Pacific.” 

**Not unless the brother at home holds 
the right doctrine, Auntie. I’m afraid you 
are losing your zeal for sound doctrine,” 
said the Parson. 

‘* Futur’ probation ain’t no kind of a doc- 
trine,no ways. It’s only guess-work,an’ we’ve 
got too many o’ that kind o’ doctrines now. 
Doctrines that you can’t half believeain’t 
worth acent. I’m as zealous for doctrine 
that’s sound as any one. What the Bible 
teaches I hold to. I can believe that with 
all my heart. Ap’ it says ‘Little children 
love one another,’ an’ ‘let brotherly love 
continue.’ An’ ‘let us love one another a> 
he gave us commandment.’ If it’s sound 
for little children to love one another, big 
men ought to, I guess,” said Aunt Jerusha. 

‘*That’s biblical; sound all through, 
good enough for our new creed,” said Mrs, 
Edwards, ‘‘Let’s see how shall we put it? 
‘We believe it to be the duty of every mem- 
ber of amissionary board to love bis fellow- 
members.’ How’s that?” 

‘We'll all subscribeto that,” said Par- 
son Hopeful. 

“So say we all of us,” added Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“And shall I add the suggestion,” con- 
tinued the Parson, ‘‘that in the realm of 
conjecture and in all matters of specula- 
tion—or guess-work, as Auntie says—a 
large amount of liberty be allowed, espe- 
cially in New England and right here witbin 
sight of Bunker Hill Monument?” 

‘Yes, add that,” said Aunt Jerusha. 
‘With regard to matters unrevealed let 
there be large liberty.” 

‘* Well, here in sight of that monument, 
right on the edge of Boston, within two 
looks of the Congregational House, let me 
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“ask,” said Mr. Edwerds, “if it isn’t re- 
vealed that men aré to be judged according 
to what they have done in the body?” 

. “How's that, Auntie?” asked the Parson. 

“I should say it is; but what of it? It 
ain't revealed whether that jadgment takes 
place at death or five thousand yeusrs 
after. If at death, that settles it; but if it 
is after a few thousand years, and the soul 
keeps on sinning, I guess it’ll be judged for 
the five thousand years of transgressions as 
certainly as for the fifty years of transgres- 
sions committed in the body. I should like 
to ask the Chicago preacher and all the 
officers of the Board if that ain’tso. And 
there’sone more question I’d like to ask, an’ 
that is, if the-sinner’s judged at death to be 
worthy of punishment and he keeps on sin- 
ning, won’t he be punished for that sin, too, 
as well’s for that committed in the body?” 

‘* Well, there’s the monument still in 
sight. We'll have to grant you the privyi- 
lege both of guessing and asking questions.” 

‘I'd like to see ye hender it, if ye can.” 

**Wouldao’t try, Auntie. I’d rather give 
that job over to the Board. What further 
questions would you like to ask?” 

“Wa'al, only one or two. As I sot 
a-thinkin’, after they’d got me a-goin’, I 
couldn’t belp wonderin’ if the sinner could 
be punished for doin’ wrong after death, 
why couldn’t he repent and stop sinning?” 

“Suppose that he could; still, would he?” 

‘If he hadn’t committed the unpardon 
able sin, he might.” 

“That’s just the point and there’s wher« 
you are in the dark.” 

“Thats what I call guess-work; but 
*tain’t doctrine. Ef it ain’t doctrine, ’tain’t 
false doctrine. It’s no good, pears to 
me, to shoot folks for exercisin’ the privi- 
lege o’ guessin’. An’ I shan’t feel’s tho’ my 
money’d been throw’d away ef the heathen 
do have a chance in the futur’. The 
quicker they’re converted the better; an’ 
it’s so much clear gain to them and the rest o’ 
the world if they become Christians here.” 

‘But if it were conceded that the heath- 
en would have another chance, wouldn’t you 
he less anxious to Christianize them now?” 

Id’ know asI would. I think my re- 
ligion’s a blessed good thing for tliis world, 
t’ aay nothin’ "bout the next. 1 don’t think 
you would stop askiu’ the children to be- 
come Christlans ‘f ye “knew they’d all be 
converied in old age.” 

“l’m sure I shouldn’t.” 

‘Then let the Board stick to its business 
o’ convertin’ the world, an’ not waste so 
much time advertizin’ its fears.” 

“It will, Auntie. It'll get over this 
fright. But how could you think the meet- 
ing all so grand, when you find so much 
fault with it?” 

‘Lor’, that’s only the fly in the oint- 
ment. "Twasagrand meetin’, nevertheless. 
Them folks up in Congress Street, where 
we stopped, had some o’ the best hash for 
breakfast ’t ever I eat, an’ I’ve got the 
recipe for it; but even in thatI found a 
little piece 0’ chicken-bone. ’Tain’t fault- 
findin’ to pick it out; so I thought that 
futur’ probation wasn’t big enough for a 
bone o’ contention, an’ ’twasn’t good 
seasonin’ for the hash neither.”’ 

Here the traio ran into the depot, and 
the conversation closed. 

AMESBURY, Mass. 


RURAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
BY B. A. OAKES. 











Tue tense air of Autumn gives a reso- 
nance to every sound. The birds are no 
longer here to avail themselves of so in- 
spiring an accessory, but for the innumer- 
able tribes of insect life thesesunny Autumn 
days are gala days, indeed. They come to 
the front not with a burst of joyous chorr) 
voices, but with every bow properly rosined, 
every cymbal newly tempered, every tum- 
bourine tightened, and the castanets in per- 
fect poise, for the music of the insect world 
is instrumental, and not vocal, their wings 
and legs being their only instruments. This 
gift of sound is confined to the males alone, 
for which the old Rhodian Xenarchus con- 
gratulated them with a malicious envy, 
since they alone have voiceless wives. 

If practice makes perfect, these strident 
performers should win us like the piper of 
Hamelin. They commenced to draw their 
raspiug bows millions of years before the 
advent of man. In dim forests, where the 





sigillaria waved its lofty crowns on slim 


trunks; where ferne stretched up tree-like; 
where creeping parasitic plants hung every- 
where in gigantic festoons and huge forests 
of horse-tails and club mosses stretched 
in unbroken verdure; where no flower had 
ever opened its creamy petals, no bird sang 
greeting to the morning, and no fruit in- 
vited with juicy ripeness, they first unslung 
their preadamic instruments and bave come 
stridulating down to us through all the in- 
terveving ages. 

In the fast-gathering shadows of the. 
September twilight I bear the constant cry 
of the katy-did, while through the more 
silent puuses of the night there comes the 
shrilling of the ericket. His song has th 
charm of domesticity. Beethoven has espe- 
cially bonored him by a careful study of his 
notes and admirably imitated them in his 
“Pastoral Symphony.” Our own distin- 
guished entomologist, Mr. 8. H. Scudder, 
has written two charming papers regarding 
him and his peers: one in the defunct River- 
side, the other in an early number of the 
American Naturalist. Though destitute of 
voice, the contrivance for the emission of 
sound in these denizens of field and hearth- 
stone is nearly as wonderful asthe voca) ap- 
paratus of man. Take the grasshopper, the 
most common and familiar of all our insect 
musicians. Over their bodies, forming asort 
of mansard roof, their wing-covers meet at 
the upper edges, Running through, these 
covers are prominent veins, and our smail 
Ole Bull draws his bind leg over these veins 
with all the gusto that the great Norwegian’ 
used in drawing his bow over the catgut. 
In addition, he has on each side of bis body 
a deep cavily, over which is drawn a tight 
skin, which serves as a sounding board for 
the zr-p ts-zr so familiar to all rural ears. 
Whoever, as a child, has made raids upon 
these shrill musicians, demanding of them 
“* molasses or death,” must have noted the 
many varieties with which our fields 
abound, The grasshopper of the ancients, 
called by Plutarch, in his charming sym- 
posins, musical and sacred, differed greatly 
from our field singer. The tettix of the 
Greeks finds its type in our barvest fly. 
The Greek ear was easily pleased, or the 
latter, as a musician, bas spdly degenerated, 
Antipater tells us that, drunk with dew, the 
cicada sings his malin song sweeter than 
aby cygoet’s note. Timon compared their 
song to the eloquence of Plato. When 
Terpander, whose praises Plutarch, in his 
**Lives and Morals,” never ceases to sound, 
was playing upon the harp at the Olympian 
Games, enrapturing the gathered thousands, 
a string broke, and a tetiix immediately 
flew upon the harp and supplied the loss 
by its voice. A kindred story is told in the 
strife of Eunomus and Ariston for the 
championship of tbe lyre. Homer com- 
pares his finest orators to these insects, and 
Anacreon sings: 

“The muses love thy shrilly tone, 
Apollo calls thee all his own; H 
*Twas he who gave that voice to thee, 
"Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy.” 

So fond were the sun-loving Greeks of 
their music that they carried them around 


it ever sounding in their ears; and the Gre- 
cian ledies decorated their persons with 
golden images of the famous -performer. 
When the Dawn forgot to add youth to the 
boon of immortality shecraved for her lover, 
Tithonus, and he grew old and decrepit, 
she turned him into the cicada, as the next 
happiest fate. The myths of the Greeks 


vanished into thinnest air, and Juno no 
longer enticing; but the cricket has never 
lost his hold on the affectiongof man. A 
day or two since I caught one of these sable 
gentlemen, while sunning on the threshold 
of his subterranean home, and as I write 
he sits upon some clover leaves in a tum- 
bler facing his Newra, caught at the same 
time, bis fore wings raised and apparent- 
ly rubbing the edges of one over the 
other. As the left wing slides beneath the 
right, there reaches my ear the dear, famil- 
iar sound. It was for the charm of this 
sound that the learned Scaliger kept them 
in boxes, to cheer his labors. But the 
cricket is jealous of all other sounds and 
refuses to mingle notes. He has the fine 
disdain of his human peers, which Vol- 
r taire illustrated by saying that a fiddler’s 
hell would be to stand by and hear another 





protest or fingering a string. 
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with them in little cages, in order to have 


have faded. Jupiter is dead, and Apollo” 


play, without the power of putting in a 








Vincent Bourne, who, if we may believe 
Cowper, wasa better Latin poet than Ti- 
bullus, has. sung the cricket’s praises in 

‘Ad Grillum,” which Mrs. Unwin’s bard 
translates: ' 


“ Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Whereso’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With asong more soft and sweet. 
In return, thou shalt receive 
Such a song as I can give.” 

The folk-lore of the cricket, though 
eharming to trace, is too far-reaching to 
ehroniclein full. Gilbert White tells us 
they are the housewife’s barometer, fore- 
telling rain, prognostics of good or bad luck, 
as the death of a relative or the approach 
of alover, and Brand has gathered many 
kindred superstitions. Wilson Flagg 
makes them Nature’s thermometer, their 
notes in F natural indicating the mercury 
at 80°; in E flat, 75°; in D, 70°, all in per- 
fect tune; in C, 65°, imperfect tune and 
time; B flat, 60°, same tune and time; in A, 
55°, key-note hardly to be detected; in G, 
50°, with but few performers and all sadly 
out of tune. 

' Sept. 30th.—With the close of a month I 
look to pause and sum up its good qual- 
ities, as over the grave of the dead. In 
September. Nature, too, seems to pause and 
half turn back. All other months so run 
into each other that we can hardly tell 
where the one ends, the other begins. The 
contrysts between Winter and Sum- 
mer, when we think of them as such, are 
extreme; but March softens into April, and 
April drops her first flowers so silently into 
the lap of May that we cannot draw the 
dividing line. In June the acme of beauty 
aud vigor is reached—the long Summer days 
glow with a passionate luxuriance: but 
when September comes the end of labor is 
reached, the ledgers of the year are bal- 
anced, and Nature, as it were, takes an 
account of stock. 

And how glorious and manifold are her 
possessions, The tender green of an April 
day is again stealing all along the up- 
lands; the little rivulets are once more 
coursing, breaking into babbling water- 
falls and carrying an ever-widening border 
to mark their winding” course. Great 
patches of purple grasses lift their spread- 
ing panicles like masses of spray; the 
leaves of the blackberry have put on colors 
such as royalty of old was wont to wear; 
mossy pastures shine with the blooms of 
Johnewort and golden rods burn brighter 
than the sun. The poke, whose laureate is 
Thoreau, hang out great pendant clusters, 
myriads of tiny sacks, ready to- burst with 
Tyrian dyes. The soft maples are in the 
very heart of passionate colorings. They 
stand in masses of perfect flame, and in 
dense swamps, before attaining the dignity 
of full-grown trees, they show such varied 
hues of red as to put to shame all other 
autumnal tints. Sometimes but a single 
branch will be first touched, thrust out like 
a flaming torch from masses of unbroken 
verdure. September barely touches all 
other trees, the red maple alone giving in 
its unbroken allegiance. 

The glory of September is not in fading 
leaves, however, but in ripening fruit. The 
earth has reached its ripe maturity and is 
garnering all its sheaves. Through all her 
dewy byways the laboring ox or panting 
horse goes drawing carts, heavily laden. 
Great stacks of corn stud field and hillside, 
and all around pumpkins, golden red, grow 
into mellow companionship. The orchards 
gtow weary with the burdens that load 
down their boughs. Red-cheeked, luscious 
with aromatic juices, or touched with the 
color of gold, and distilling odors that 
might well tempt the appetite of a god, 
they gleam and glow, half hid withio the 
umbrageous shadows of leaves, that are last 
to fade and fali. And as the ripe frait 
falls it takes us back to the choric “song 
of the “‘ Lotus Eaters”: 

“ Lo! sweetened with the Summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent Autumn night.” 

In the meadows the aftermath gfows lush 
and thick, inviting a second mowing; great 
fields of clover attest the vitality of new- 
seeded meadows and fill the air alike with 
fragrance and the lazy drone of busy bum- 
ble bees, while the hedge-rows shine with 
clustering masses of dark, purplish elder- 
berries, The farmiér, for thé last time, 
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plies bis hoe along mammiferous rows, 
‘leaving a wake of great warty potatoes. 


The barns are plethoric, -Every mow is 
stuffed, every scaffolding laden with hay 
or grain, and around the open doorway 
half-grown chickens flutter, young turkeys 
gobble, and as the dusk gathers the 
cows come slowly down through beaten 
tracks, weary with carrying overfull udders. 
~ Over the streams dragon-flies dart or 
hover; in the pastures dainty little gold- 
finches go in happy flocks. Perched on 
the swaying thistle-top, they feed their dun- 
colored young, singing ‘‘ Ba-bee, ba-bee” in 
their ears with all the tender endearment of 
a young motber over her first-born. The 
blackbirds go by in flocks of hundreds. 
They loiter by the roadsides, they fly slowly 
from tree-top to tree-top, blackening the air 
as they go. The crows feed along the 
shores of the pond, faithfully guarded by 
one or more of their companions, watching 
from the tallest pines. Golden-winged 
woodpeckers cry ‘‘ Wakeup! wakeup!” to 
each other, and cuckoos repeatin a low 
monotone their names; but the singing- 
birds are mostly silent or flown. How 
terribly human they are. They have wooed 
and won, they sang their swectest songs to 
the expectant bride, but the mother of 
many children is beyond sentiment. In 
far-away upland pastures the bluebirds are 
congregating and canvassing the best routes 
to the South. The orioles, the bobolinks, 
the swallows have already decided and 
gone, Wilson’s veery still haunts the dense 
thickets; but he no longer repeats his mel- 
low ‘‘ Cheéury, cheéury, cheéury,” while the 
jays, the pine-warblers, the chickadees, and 
woodpeckers are searching for the warmest 
thickets of pine or cedar for winter- 
quarters. 

But the pause in the September daysis of 
short duration. The golden crest of 
October soon breaks back upon it and fades 
away into the mists and rains of November. 
All along the eastern horizon vapors of 
pearl lie, as if entranced; the very tills 
gieam far and perfect, like crystals of ame- 
thyst. The air conveys sound with won- 
derful distinctness. The rumble of carts, 
the lowing of cattle, the shot of _ the sports- 
man, the laugh of children, the crow_of 
chanticleer are heard in far-away distances, 
Every hurrying morn is born to some new 
splendor. The world is at its full. 

October 2d.—The aggressiveness of my 
neighbors in fur is frequently hard to bear. 
When the woodchucks desolated my beuan- 
field, I asked my neighbor to retaliate with 
his shotgun. The other morning, when I 
found thirteen of. my beautiful, speckled 
Piymouth Rocks, cockerel and pullet, 
dead within their own house, each 
one punctured just back of the ear 
‘and every drop of blood sucked dry, 
my sorrow was only proportionate to my 
wrath. Thoreau says that some cireum- 
stantial evidence is very strong, as when 
one finds a trout in the milk; but this morn- 
ing when I found in one trap a skunk and 
in the other a mink, l- had to bringin aid 
the question of heredity. to convict the true 
culprit. The skunk bas the promptings of 
‘appetite alone, he eats his-chicken and is 
content; but the mink is like the Chourin- 
eur, with an insatiable desire for mere 
slaughter. “Sly and cunning” the old 
trappers designate him. The nesting wild 
fow]), the timid hare, fish, and frog are his 
daily prey. Surveyor-General Lawson, iu 
his quaint and now exceedingly rare ‘‘ New 
Voyage to Caroliva,” says of him: ‘This 
is anenemy to the Tortoise, whose Holes 
in the Sand, where they hide their Eggs, 
the Minx finds out and scratches up and 
eats.” In Webster mink and minx are 
identical, and the latter is also a “pert 
and wanton girl.” Swinton, in bis charm- 
ing ‘‘Rambles Among Words,” fails to use 
his Runic spell in tracing the analogy, for 
miox and minx are acquaintances, either 
rural or urban, not to be sought after; and 
yet, when tamed and brought under the 
spell of their better natures, both have 
become delightful companions. For the 
feral minx is frequently tamed, fond of 
being caressed and extending his paws like 
a child asking to be taken, 

Itis said that only in novels is poetic 
justice truly meted out. ‘The skunk is buried 
near where he was slain; but the skull of 
the mink is ‘before me; his furry coat, 





wrong side out, is drying, stretched over 2 


/sbingleé; and the surviving P.R’s have dined 
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ou his not over savory flesh. Wor so dire 
and cunning a warrior the brain-case is ex- 
cessively small, scarcely larger than, my 
thumb; but the mouth is thoroughly 
mounted with the implements of destruc- 
tion. Two upper and two lower tusks, more 
than one-fourth of an inch long, sharp and 
polished, interlace with each other. In life, 
with burning, black, beady eyes, well set 
forward, with low, retreating, forehead and 
short, cropped ears, he does not look entic- 
ing, notwithstanding the dark mahogany 
gloss of Ifis coat and his-sinewy, sliding 
motion, 
Norton, Mass. 
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BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


SaMvUEL LONGFELLOW. 

Tuts younger brother of the poet was born 
at Portiand, Me., June 18th, 1819, graduated 
at Harvard, 1839, and (after teaching for three 
years) at the Divinity School, 1846. He was 
pastor at Fall River, 1848 ; in Brooklyn, 1853—_ 
1860; and at Germantown, Pa., 1878; spending 
the intervals abroad or at Cambridge, and writ- 
ing forthe Christian Inquirer, etc. His most 
eminent services have been asa writer and 
compiler of bymns. With his classmate, 
Samuel Johnson, he prepared “A Book of 
Hymne,” 1846. Before meis a copy of this 
first edition, bearing the imprint of ‘‘ Metcalf 
and Company, Printers to the University.” 
The preface is dated July 1st and onthe fly- 
leaf is written ‘‘O. B. Frothingham, with the 
love of his friends, 8. L. & 8.3. Cambridge, 
July 17th, 1846." If I had been Mr. Frothing- 
ham, I would not have let this pass out ef my 
hands. It contained 479 hymns and is now 
scarce. ; 

Two years later the familiar edition was 
issued by Ticknor & Co. Besides sundry text- 
ual ehanges, 16 bymns were displaced by 
others and the number raised to 600, 

In 1864 the same editors put forth (this time 
with their nagnes) “‘Hymns of the Spirit,” 
which was “‘made upon the basis of the 
* Book of Hymns,’ With considerable omissions 
and additions and a new arrangement.”’ Iam 
not sure which of these two collections was 
“lreverently dubbed, ta'D vy & pun cxcel- 
lent to the ear but execrable to the eye, ‘‘ The 
Sam Book.’”’ But both represent in turn not 
only their compilers, but the newer Unitarian- 
ism. Cultivated religious radicalism bas never 
been so influentially set forth in this country 
as by ‘*Hymns of the Spirit,’’ and the only 
English works to be mentioned in comparison 
with it,so far as I know, are W. J, Fox’s 
‘*Hymns and Anthems,’ 1840—1841, enlarged 
by M. D. Conway, 1873, and Martineau’s 
‘* Hymns of Praise and Prayer,’’ 1874, 

Besides these, Mr. Longfellow bas produced 
by himself two volumes of less size and im- 
portance—“ Vespers,’’ 1859, and ‘‘ A Book of 
Hymns and Tunes forthe Sunday-school, the 
Congregation, and the Home,” 1859. To all 
these, except.perbaps the last, he made orig- 
inal contributions. 

“0 God, thy children, gathered here.” 
This was written for Edward Everett Hale’s 
ordination at Worcester, 1846, and appeared in 
the first edition of ‘‘A Book of Hymns.” 
Like most others thal shall cite, it bas been 
adopted by Martineau. 

* Beneath the shadow of the Cross.” (1848.) 
Used by the “Baptist Praise-Book” and 
usable with profit by any other orthodox man- 
ual, A true and pure little love-song, turning 
to a hymn in the last stanza. 

“ Again, as evening’s shadow falls.” 
From his *‘ Vespers,” 1859. Adopted by the 
Methodist Hymnal, by the London Baptist 
Hymnal (1879), and by Thring’s “ Church of 
England Hymn-Book.” The rest seem to have 
appeared first in 1864. 


“© still in accents sweet and strong 
Sounds forth the ancient word.” 





This, thongh by no means his best, has won 
by far the largest orthodox acceptance, being 
used by Robinson, Presbyterian and Method- 
ist Hymnals, Baptist Hymn-Book and Praise- 
Book. It is on a practical subject—‘‘ More 
laborers for the Lord,” 

“Holy Spirit, Truth divine.” 


Good Bishop Odenheimer bad this among 
bis small materials for what grew into a large 
book, our ‘Songs of the Spirit’ (1871); but, 
when I told bim who wrote it, he would not let 
me put it in, adhering rigidly to his rule, that 
only professed believers in the Trinity could 
be permitted (under our auspices) to chant the 
praises of the Sauetifier. The Methodist 
; Hymnal is more accommodating and admits it. 





| “Love tot all! and cum it dO?” 






A parody, or imitation, or improvement (as the 
reader. pleases) of one of Charles Wesley’s 
most vehement, not to say violent strains. of 
penitence. To my mind it reads queerly, com- 
ing from this hand and standing in this com- 
pany. A 
“One holy Church of God appears 

Through every age and race.” 
Compare this with a noble song of Samuel 
Johnson's, soon to be cited, and placed before 
it in “‘ Hymos of the Spirit.” 
“A Voice by Jordan's shore!” 
A very fine little poem, comparing and con- 
trasting Christ’s message with that of his 
forerunner. Used by Stopford Brooke, follow- 
ing Martineau. 
For other pieces by Mr. Longfellow see 
“Hymns of the Spirit,’’ Nos. 58, 78, 127, 198, 
225, 244, 204, 880, 868, 488, 485, 550, 553, 635, 
642, 673, 708. Others, perhaps many, in that 
book are hisin greater or less part. The un- 
ascribed lyrics there are very numerous, and 
‘of them he has written me that “« good many 
are so changed as not to be honestly attributed 


unknown to us at the time, though sinee dis- 
covered, as in Martineau’s new book.” 
Here is one of Mr. Longfellow’s, which bas 
a genuine ring and might surely be more wide- 
ly used, for private devotion, if not for public 
wotsbip : 
“T look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy strong and tender love, 
And all is Well again : 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


“Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 
Shamed by ite failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road ; 
But let me only think of Thee, 
And then new heart springs up in me. 
“Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still; 
Around me flows Thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 
Thy p fills my solitude, 
Thy providence turns all to good. 
“Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law, I stand ; 
Thy hand in al! things I behold, 
And all things in Thy hana; 
Though leadest me by ht ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise.” 
Mr. Longfellow is here addressing his sole 
Deity; but the ordinary Christian will find the 
lines apply as well to Him through whom beast 
and chiefly that Deity is known. 
Legion, UNIvensiry. ' é 
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Biblical Resenrch. 
PAUL AND BARNABAS. 


In the Theologisch Tijdschrift for March, pp. 
186—199, Dr. A. H. Blom discusses the rela- 
tion between Paul and Barnabas. The Book 
of Acts presents the ease thus: Paul, coming 
to Jerusalem a while after his conversion, is 
held in suspicion by the Christians ; but Bar- 
nabas stands for him, and all goes well until: 
the conspiracy of the Jews compels bim to fly | 
to Tarsus (ix, 26f.). A church springing up at | 
Antioch receives beathen members, and Bar- 
nabas, sent by the apostles, to examine this 
strange circumstance, stays to preach, secur- 
ing thereupon Paul’s help fora year (xi, 19 f.), 
and then goes with Paul to carry the money 
raised for the Judean Christians (xi, 27 f.). 
On their return to Antioch, they are prophet- 
ically summoned to make « mission tour, and 
with John Mark they visit Cyprus, Pam- 
phylla, and Pisidia, preaching at Antioch, in 
Pisidia, Iconfum, Lystra, and Derbe, coming 
back finally to Antioch in Syria (xifi,1 ; xiv, 28). 
Jewish Christians now urge that all Christians 
must be circumcised and must fulfill the 
Mosaic law (xv, 1), and the Antioch Christians 
send Paul and Barnabas to the apostles at 
Jerusalem, and receive an answer favorable 
to the Gentile Christians (xv, 22,f.). Here the 
intimate union of Paul and Barnabas ends, for, 
on planning the new journey to Asia Minor, they 
differ touching Mark, and Barnabas goes with 
Mark to Cypras, while Paul takes Silas to 
Asia Minor (xv, 33 f.). Paul departed accom- 
panied by the prayers of the brethren. Bar- 
pabas is not mentioned again in Acts. 

Various points in this account seem strange 
and it does not agree with the Epistle to the 
Galatians. According to Galatians, Paul, after 
bis conversion, did not feel the slightest need 
of seeking the apostles. It was not until after 
three years that he spent a hasty fifteen daysin 
Jerusalem, to make Peter’s acquaintance, and, 
aside from Peter, saw only James, eo that he 
remained personally unknown to tbe Judean 
Church until long afterward (Gal. 1, 15f.). “As 
for Barnabas, there is no word of him, no need 
of or enjoyment of an introduction by him toe 
the apostles (andno “going in and going 
out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly”), 
Acts makes Paul go to Tarsus, until 
Barnabas calls him to Antioch. Paul 
(Gal. i, 21) says that he weot first to the regions 
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order, for he is speaking carefully (see verse 
20) and telling not his way to Tarsus, but his 
fields of labor, He speaks of ‘‘the regions” 
(7a «Aivara) of Syria and Cilicia, and we are 
naturally led to the great cities in particular; 
and, as he has just finished bis work in Damas- 
cus, we must at once think of Antioch, the 
center of his activity so long as he was at lib- 
erty. We have, indeed, reason to suppose tbat 
he founded the Church at Antioch, and espe- 
clally the Gentile part of it. This was what led 
bim straight into Syria, where no one bad built 
(IL, Cor. x, 15, 16 ; Rom. xv, 20), As Paul in- 
contestably always remained his superior, it is 
much more likely that he called Barnabas to 
help him than the reverse, and their work at 
Antioch filled out, doubtless, a large part of the 
fourteen years between Paul’s first and second 
visit to Jerusalem (Gal. fi, 1). There was plenty 

to do in this the third city in size in the Roman 

Empire. The preaching in the regions of 

Cilicia was probably done as an offshoot of the 

work in Antioch, and possibly with Barnabas; 

and then came their plan of an extended mis- 

siov, and they went to! Cyprus, Pamphylia, 

Pisidia, and Lycuonia. Paul does not say from 

what place he set out for Jerusalem (Gal. il, 1); 

but it undoubtedly was Antioch, as would be 

confirmed by Peter's visit, in verse 12. 

The way in which Paul speaks of Barnabas in 
Gal. {i is characteristic. It shows how nearly 
they were united to each other, and it shows 
most distinctly how completely Paul was and 
felt himself to be superior in authority to Bar- 
nabas. We learn from this passage, also, 
something about the relation existing between 
Barnabas and the Galatians. They know 
him well. We can explain this in three 
ways. (1.) Paul, while there, conld have 
told them about him. This is, however, not 
very likely, for his epistle is addressed to all 
Galatia avd must hold good for every church. 
It was not Paul’s custom to talk about his life 
and experience. He has referred to himself 
(Gal. 1, 12/7.) as a matter of necessity, but says 
as little as possible, and it was by no means to 
be expected that he should have told much 
about Barvabas. As little can it be supposed 
that they bad heard of Barnabas from the 4 
neighboring Lycaonia, into which the first 
mission journey extended. (2.) Hausrath and 
others take the Galatians as the dwellers in 
Antioch, leonium, Lystra, and Derbe, and re- 
fer their knowledge of Barnabas to the mission 
tour. They think that Galatia does not mean 
Galatia proper, the oid division; but the 
Roman province Galatia, which extended from 
Bitbynia to the Taurus and ineluded the 
placce Paul victted on bie fret journey, This, 
however, cannot well be the case. It is of no 
avail to say that then the founding of the 
important series of churches in Galatia would 
not be mentioned, for very little is said of the 
founding of the churches on the west coast, 
where Paul so Jong labored, and of Rome, which 
remains enshrouded in the haze of history. 
Nor does rpd¢ iuac, “ with you,” in Gal. fi, 5, 
show that the Church was already in existence 
at the time of the counci). The ‘‘you” are 
the Gentile Christians in general, of whom the 
Galatians had now come to form a part. Last 
of all does I Cor. xvi, 1 prove that it was the 
new province of Galatia. Besides, Acts xvi, 6; 
xvili, 28 distinguishes yopd Tadarixf, ‘the 
region of Galatia,” from Phrygia and Pisidia 
and the surrounding countries. And Paul 
calls the people (Gal. ili, 1) ‘‘Galatians,’’ and 
this is purely the name of a people and does 
not fit the inhabitants of a district formed ad- 
ministratively. Moreover, Paul visited Galatia 
the first time in consequence of illness (Gal. iv, 
18), whereas be went to the other districts upon 
a set plan of mission work. (8.) The only ex- 
planation that remains is that Barnabas really 
accompanied Paul when he preached in Gala- 
tia, and the account in Acts is in so far incom- 
plete or incorrect as it does not say that Bar- 
nabas joined Paul soon after the beginning of 
the second journey. A reason for this con- 
fusion may be found, avcording to Dr. Blom, 
in the following circumstances: Acts presents 
Peter as an advocate for the Gentiles, and, if we 
look at xv, 7—11 ; comp. verse 12, we might re- 
gard Peter as the true apostle to the Gentiles 
(xy, 7; comp. xi, 17f.). Having reported this, 
the author cannot at once portray Peter as an 
apostate to the Jewish side, and be placesupon 
Barnabas the disagreement which existed be- 
tween Paul and Peter; and, in order to pre- 
serve the unity of the belief among the 
apostles, he makes the reason for it a merely 
personal question about Mark and neglects cn- 
tirely the doctrinal points. Dr. Blom would 
find little difficulty in disposing of Silas, even 
as mentioned in Land II Thess. i, 1, and II Cor. 
1, 19, because he doubts the authenticity of the 
Epistles to tbe Thessalonians and is inclined, as 
some others are, to suppose that II Cor. i, 19, 
“by me and Silvanus and Timothy,” is inter- 
polated. , He thinks that these men were not 
to be named in II Cor. i, 19; that to name them 
and omit Apollos (see I Cor. ili, 5 /.; iv, 6 f.; 
xvi, 12) would have been unjust to the latter; 
end that the interpolation was induced by the 
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plural “ our word” (II Cor, i, 18). Neverthe- 
less, be thinks that Paul usually had a num- 
ber of men With him as assistante and doesnot 
doubt that Silas and Timotby were with bim 
on the second journey. He only insists that 
Barnabas was also his companion, and the 
chief one, arguing from Gal. ii and from the 
way in which Paul speaks of him (I Cor. ix, 6). 
Apollos is not mentioned inthe same line with 
Barnabas, because he did not belong to Paul’s 
little company. This view of Barnabas is con- 
firmed by Col. fy, 10. Pauland Barnabas soon 
made up their quarrel. 


Sanitary, 
THE A P. H. ASSOCIATION. 


COMPARATIVE HEALTH STUDIES. 
ANTHRAX, TEXAS DISEASE, AND VACCINATION. 


Tae American Public Health Association 
holds its next meeting at Indianapolis, com- 
mencing Oct. 17th and lasting four days. Dar- 
ing the ten years of its existence it is not too 
much toclaim that ithas done more for the 
progress of sanitary science and art in the 
United States than any other influence which 
bas been brought to bear in this behalf. 

The Citizens’ Association, of New York City, 
bad made a voluntary inspection, and in 1865 
reported in a volume a series of accurate facts, 
such as gave origin to the Health Board of 
that city, which has sinee accomplished so 
much for the health of the country at large. 
Its officers and friends were the earliest pro- 
moters of this national organization, which 
then and ever siuce has owed so much to Dr. 
Elisha Harris, Dr. Stephen Smith, and their as- 
sociates. During all these years it hasheld its 
annual meetings in prominent cities, North 
and South, East and West. Men of all profes- 
sions have been evrolled in its membership. 
The public press has largely published the 
papers which have been read and seven large 
volumes of transactions attest the permanent 
value of most of these. 

The range of subjects covers the entire field 
of sanitary literature. Scarcely a subject that 
needs investigation that is not sided by the 
contents of these volumes, which have been 
so Indispensable to the student of American 
bygiene. 

The president for this year is Brof. Kedzie, 
of the Agricultural College, at Lansing, Micb- 
igan, to whom more than one department of 
social science is much indebted. 

For the last year, as the present, the disease 
of aulmals bave Deen sumewhat prowtoently 
before it for consideration. The labors of 
Pasteur, Touissant, and others-have awakened 
new attention to the comparative study 
of man and other animals; especially to 
the part of it which has to do with the 
origin and the mode and propagation of 
communicable diseases. If only we are 
able to find out the facts asto the causes or 
the conditions and circumstances of propaga- 
tion which apply to the diseases of animals, it 
is quite certain that, in like manner, we shall 
be able to know the bistory of human contagia. 
Our facilities for pathological investigation 
and for experiment are so much better with 
animals that we must at first largely rely upon 
these. At present the Texas cattle fever, of 
which we heard so much in 1868, is again 
threatening both Western and Eastern herds. 
Unmistakable outbreaks have occurred in 
West Virginia,in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York State. While belonging to the class 
of communicable diseases, its origin and even 
the laws of its spread are quite obscure. Some 
good authorities classify it with antbrax—a 
virulent contagion, which has so often ravaged 
the herds both of Europe and of Asia. It 
seems to us distinct from this, and yet having 
sueh relation asto need the closest circum- 
spection. The question of meat and food- 
supply is now eo far recognized as akin to that 
of public health that all that relates thereto 
properly comes up for discussion at such an 
association. 

Vaccination and the relatfon of the various 
kinds of lymph thereto is another theme that 
recent exigencies bave pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the people of many of the states, In 
the minds of most of those capable of judg- 
ing there has not been the least weakening of 
faith in the protective power of vaccination ; 
but we are nolonger in the stead of the dis- 
ciples of Jenner, who, when they spoke of 
humanized bovine lymph, knew just what 
they meant, and, when they sought it, got 
what they desired. The kinds of lymph now 
offered for vaccination are various and it is 
often beyond the reach of the vaccinifer to 
determine which he is using. The Jenner or 
humanized lymph is claimed to be and be- 
lieved to be the continuation of a stock orig- 
inally derived from Jenner, through a spon- 
taneous poek in the cow transferred to man. 
This is believed by most not to have lost 
its efficacy and still to be safe where it is 
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stance. The Beaugency and one or two other 
similar sources claim to be spontaneous cow- 
pock of more recent origin, propagated from 
ealf to calf, instead of from arm toarm. Some- 
times this bas been propagated just as the 
Jenuer stock was. Sometimes, having been 
used in an arm, it is reinocculated into 
the calf, and so refreshed by what is called 
retro-vaccination. Another stock used since 
that of Jenner is derived from the direct in- 
occulation of smallpox upon cows. Amid 
allthis and the varied views entertained, it is 
high time that preventive hygiene should de- 
fine itself as to these various forms and 
choose and certify to the securement of that 
best offered. Other matters, no doubt, will be 
discussed which we may note hereafter; but 
none more important than these. 








Science. 


THE AMERICAN OYSTER AND ITS 
HABITS. 


Our knowledge of the structure, breeding, 
and feeding habits’ of the American oyster 
bas been forwarded by the careful studies of 
Mr. Jobn A. Ryder, which form part of the last 
report of the Commissioner of Fisheries of 
Maryland. Selecting a pond near the mouth 
of the Potomac River, with the design of con- 
verting it into a claire, or oyster park, Mr. Ryder 
spent the latter part of the Summer, and ob- 
tained a good deal of practical, as well as sci- 
entific knowledge, which has an important 
bearing on the future of oyster culture in this 
couptry. 

The sexes of the oyster are distinct; but 
there is no apparent possibility of determin- 
ing the sexes from the external appearance of 
the glands, a microscopical examination of the 
tissues being necessary to distinguish the eggs 
or sperm-cells, The question how an oyster 
takes on flesb is then answered. The word 
‘*fat,” as applied to indicate the condition of 
the oyster when in flesh, isa misnomer, since 
the condition of plumpness, which betokens a 
fitness for the market, is the result of a very 
extensive deposit of protoplasm, which bas 
mainly been laid down in the substance of the 
mantle. “ It is this relatively large amount of 
delicate, easily-digested protoplasm of the 
mantle which renders the oyster so wholesome 
and ovutritious.” In September, when the 
oysters for the most part stop spawning, the 
storing up of protoplasm in the ovaries or 
spermaries stops, and the protoplasmic sub- 
atanes ia stored up in the mantie, which now 
becomes much thickerthan before. Thus oys- 
tere are only good to eat out of the Summer 
or spawning months. 

The food of the oyster consists of diatoms, 
the spores of algw, the larve or young of 
sponges, Polyzoa, Hydroid polyps, worms, mol- 
luscs, Copepod Crustacea, as wellas the young 
of the larger tube-building infusoria (Freia and 
Cothurnia) and adult free-swimming infusoria. 
These organisms flourish in greater numbers 
andluxuriance in the headwaters of the inlets 
and creeks about the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay than elsewhere, and it is here, in shaliow 
water, that, as oystermen state, oysters 
“fatten” with the most rapidity. 

Mr. Ryder thinks that the oyster crab, the 
little messmate of the bivalve, is rather an ad- 
vantage to it than otherwise, as it may be the 
means of indirectly supplying its host with a 
part of its food, as it affords a place of attach- 
ment for forests of heil-animalcules and nu- 
merous other infusoria, on which the oyster 
feeds. 

The natural spawning-grounds of the oyster 
were also studied. It appears that the oysters 
assume an approximately vertical position on 
the bank, with the hinge end downward and 
the free edges of the valves upward, so that 
the animals are in an excellent position to feed, 
while the outside vertical surfaces of the 
ivalves are well adapted to afford places of 
attachment for the ‘‘ spat,’’ or young oyster. 

Oyster beds or banks, inatrue sense, says 
Ryder, are interdependent communities, whose 
vigor may, no doubt, be impaired by the re- 
moval of a single one of its members. Though 
protected from injury by its heavy, thick shell, 
yet the oyster, entirely dependent for a vigor- 
ous existence upon the favorableness of sur- 
rounding conditions, should we remove the 
alge, diatoms, oyster-crabs,vibriones, bacteria, 
infusoria, in fact, all the minute life, and we 
should greatly impair, if not destroy, the vi- 








‘tality of the beds. One great impediment to 


the growth of the young oyster is the accumu- 
lation of mud onthe beds. When the infant 
oyster settles down and attachs itself, it is only 
1-80 of an inch in diameter and a small 
amount of mud is enough to bury and smother 
tt. Moebius estimates that each oyster which is 


1 
born has res of a chance to survive and 


reach adult age. So numerous and effective are 
the adverse conditions which surround the 


millions of eggs matured bya single female 


that only the most trifling fraction ever dg, 
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velop. “ The egg of the oyster, being exceed- 
ingly small and heavier than water, immedi- 
ately falls to the bottom, upon being set free 
by the parent. Should the bottom be oozy or 

posed of sediment, its chances of develop- 


ment are meager, indeed. Irrecoverably 
buried, the eggs do not, in all probability, have 
the chance to begin to develop at all. The 
chances of impregnation are also reduced, be- 
cause the male and female oysters empty their 
generative products directly into the surround- 
ing water, whereby the likelihood of the 
eggs meeting with the male cells becomes 
diminished, What with falling into the mud 
and what with a lessened chance of becoming 
impregnated, it is not unlikely that Moebius’s 
estimate is very nearly correct; but “the 
American oyster, whose yield of eggsis much 

greater, not only on account of its larger size, 

bat also because the eggs are smaller than those 

of the European, has probably still fewer 

chances of survival. When 48days old the 

oyster is about an inch in diameter, and the 

oyster attsins a diameter of two inches in 
from 24to3 months, Heoce, the smaller oysters 

in the market are about two years old. 


Music, 


A masoniry of the important announce. 
ments for the season having been received by 
us, tbe general musical prospectus which our 
readers are accustomed to see in this column 
isin order. A crowded and brilliant series of 
musical events will occupy every week be- 
tween the present one and the middle of May. 
The Symphony Society of New York, under 
Dr. Damrosch’s batén, having wisely trans- 
ferred itself to the Academy of Music, will 
there give ite annual six public rehearsals and 
six concerts, the former occurring on the 
Friday afternoons of November 8d, December 
15th, January 12th, February 16th, March 30th, 
and April 27th, the concerts taking place on 
the Saturday evenings succeeding. The 
orchestra of the Society has been advanta- 
geously increased and the assistance of the ex- 
cellent boys’ and male choirs of St. Chrysoston’s 
Chapel and of Trinity Chapel has been secured 
for some special occasions. The Society’s 
programs have not been made public; but it fs 
announced that extensive selections from 
Wagner’s “ Parsifal,”’ to be performed at the 
first rebearsal and concert, and a new sym- 
phony by Max Bruch, the latter to be con- 
ducted by the composer, are included amongst 
a highly attractive selection. At the Society’s 
first rehearsal and concert, m Nuyewber, me 
symphony will be Beethoven’s Third (the 
“Eroiea’”) and the overture the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses.”’ 

The Philharmonic Society of New York 
begins work with the two hundredth concert 
since its organization. At ite first rehearsal 
and concert, on November 10th and llth, re- 
spectively, Mr. Frederic Cowen’s fine “‘ Sean- 
dinavian Symphony’’ will be played. Miss 
Thursby will sing as soloist and the Vorspeil 
to “‘ Parsifel” and Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony will complete the program. At the 
second concert, in December, Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy will appear and Brahms’ Second Con- 
certo, Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, and 
Schumann’s First Symphony will be likewise 
performed. The Philharmonic orchestra will 
this season include over one hundred 
performers, under Mr. “Thomas’s direc- 
tion, and the usual afternoon and even- 
ing concerts will succeed one another at 
the accustomed intervals. The Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Soci y has decided to give 
eight, in place of six, rehearsals and con- 
certs during the coming year. The rebearsals 
oecur Noy. 84 and 24th, Dec. 22d, Jan 12th, 
Feb. 24, Mareh 24 and 30th,and April 20th, 
the concert upon each Saturday night follow- 
ing those dates. The programs offered com- 
prise Beethoven’s Sixth, Seventh, and Eigbth 
Symphonies, scenes from the third act of Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal,”’ Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” Gou- 
nod’s *' Redemption,” J. K. Paine’s “Spring 
Symphony,” Schubert’s Ninth Symphony, 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony, Schuman’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, a suite by Bach, and a sympho- 
ny by Haydn. Miss Thursby will sing at the 
first rehearsal and concert; Mr. Joseffy will 
“play a piano concerto by Saint-Siens at the 
second; and forthe third concert (when the 
“Messiah” will be given) the soloists will be 
Mrs. Aline Osgood, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. 
Werrenrath, and Mr. Winch. The fine Brook- 
lyn chorus are now studying “‘ The Messiah.” 

The Oratorio Society, in a most flourishing 
condition, start upon their Winter’s work with 
a large and valuable fncrease in numbers, as 
‘well as experience. The customary four pub- 
lic rehearsals and concerts have been admir- 
ably planned. The works announced for pre- 
sentation inelude a reproduction of Berlioz’s 
“ Requiem”? (first sung in America at the 
), Handel’s “‘ Messiah” (for 
ys), Bach’s “ Matthiue Pas- 
Creation” and May Bruch’s 
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“ *: the latter work ander its au 
condueting, The finest solo talent available 
bas been engaged for the above performances 
and Dr. Damrosch will, of course, ably ect as 
musical director. 

Tbe Chorus Society, like its sister organiza- 
tion, last named, is. pow | rehearsing. A 
potable novelty in Gounod’s “ The Redemp- 
tion” has been secured by Mr. Thomas for one 
of the Soctéty’s concerts, the exclusive right 
of presentation for a certaiv term secompany- 
ing it. The Society will give several concerts, 
afternoon and evening, during the season, all 
of whieb, in program and rendition, are ex- 
pected to be fully up to the Society's bigh 
standard as quiekly establisbed. last year. Of 
other..cencerts there is a vast and de- 
lightful list. set down for occurrence in 
Steinway, Chickering, Standard, and other 
halls. Mme. Niflson will make ber welcome 
reappearance thus with a strong company dur- 
ing November. Mr. Joseffy will give a series 
in eontieetion ‘with Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra. Tbe same pianist will prob- 
ably be heard in simple recitals before Spring. 
The Philbarmonic and the Standard Quartet 
Clubs will give their pleasant and valuable 
evenings of chamber-music, from wonth to 
month, and of fine single concerts, at which 
our best artists will assist, there will scarcely 
pass a week of the season without one or two. 

We'can at present simply mention the depart- 
ment of opera for 1882-1883. Italfan opera at 
the Academy begins thie week. Colonel Maple- 
son’s prospectus does not offer mueh outside 
of those spectacular operas which attract the 
public and weary critics. Mme. Patti is the 
star, and Her Majesty’s company forthe current 
year isa fairly well-balanced and strong one, 
Signor Camyoenini and Signor Del Puepte are 
two absentees fromit. Concerning the Italian 
and the now popular and fashiovable German 
opera season (the latter at the Thalia Theater) 
a special paragraph next week must atone for 
present brevity. Enough has been sketched 
out to pique the musical reader’s attention. 





se 
P evsonalitics, 

AccorpiInG to the Paris Figaro, Pope Leo 
XIII frequently finds diversion from the cares 
of his office in the sport of bird-catching, which 
he used also to practice much when be was a 
bishop, at the Villa Passignan!, on the shore of 
Lake Trasymene: The pontifical bird-trap is 
called ‘‘ Roecolo” and is after this fashion: 
in a suitable part of the Vatican Gardens have 
been planted two concersTIe tirerés OF trees. 
Among the branches of the inner circle are 
hung numerous cages, containing song birds of 
varions kinds, which serve as decoys. Be 
tween the two rings are large net-work spares, 
and in these the birds, allured by the caged 
songsters, are stricken with implements resem- 
bling enormous battledores, by the hunters, 
who conceal themselves beveath the outer 
circle of trees. 





..-- Alexander Damas was among the most 
decorated of authors, He was often twitted 
for the number of patents of chivalry which 
were lying on his secretaire and for the crosses, 
stars, and colored ribbons artistically ranged 
on the cbimney-piece of his study. ‘‘ Why, my 
dear Dumas,”’ exclaimed one of his friends, 
who deplored in secret tbe emptiness of his 
own button-hole, ‘‘ what do all these baubles 
remind you of?’ “Oh! of the fable of the 
fox and the grapes !’’ retorted the author of 
“Monte Christo,” puttiug his interlocutcr to 
confusion. 


--+.When General (then Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel) Sir Garnet Wolseley visited this country, 
during the Rebellion, just twenty years ago, 
he impressed acorrespondent, who met him in 
Richmond, Va., as a robust young man of 
twenty eight or thirty, five feet nine or ten inch- 
es high, with a well-proportioned frame, a look 
of ruddy health, a quick, alert step,a clear. 
open, handsome face, quiet, easy manners, and 
a peculiarly incisive, clear-cnt style of conver- 
sation. Everything about him indicated 
energy, alertness, decision and force of char- 
acter, 

--«-An eye witness, of, the baptism and con. 
firmation of Fraulein Bertha von Rothschild, 
just before her marriage -'o Prince Alexander 
of Wagram, says that she wept bitterly while 
going through the ceremony of renouncing 
the faith of her fathers. At the marriage 
Only thirty persons were present, all of whom 
were friends of the groom, save Mime. de Roths- 
ebild and the Duchess de Giammont, mother 
and sister of the bride. 


----Nicoli, Prince of Montenegro, is the 
most favored royal visitor there has been at 
St. Petersburg for years. The Czar and the 
grand dukes Javish upon him every possible 
attention, probably thus hoping to hold bim 
back from the much-talked-of Austfian al- 
Hance, and so save from being lost the $5,000,- 





| ....Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the artist, has been 
invited to the White House by President 
Arthur, to:paint a portrait of the latter, ordered 
by Mr; John. Russell, Youvg, United States 
mipister'to China. Mr..Young has also com- 
missioned Mr, Carpenter to paint portraits of 
Geberal Grant and ex-Senator Conkling. All 
these portraits sre to adorn the walls of the 
American legation rooms at Pekin. 


.--.8im Reeves sang in the choir of York 
Minster on a fecent Sunday, on the occasion of 
a special collection for the benefit of ‘a hos- 
pital, and so great was the crowd to hear bim 
that several persons were seriously crushed. 
Mr, Reéves sang from ‘‘The Messiah,” with 
much of the power and richness of his palmiest 
days. 

.«-.Coleridge, when Igcturing as a young 
map, was once violently hissed. He immedi- 
ately retorted: ‘‘ When a cold strain of truth 
is poured on red-hot prejudices, no wonder 
they hiss.’’ 


----Miss Emily Faithful will lecture in this 
country during the Fall and Winter, the sub- 
ject of her discourse being ‘“‘ Modern Extrav- 
agance. 


School and Golleae. 


Tue list recently published of candidates 
who obtained bonors at the last examination 
of the University of London makes.it possible 
to estimate the progress made by women since 
the means of higher education in the arts and 
sciences, ae Well a8 languages, were thrown 
open tothem. From this list it appears that 
no woman took honors in anatomy, materia 
mediea, chemistry, or physiology. Two wo- 
men took bonors in the English language. In 
Latin one woman’s name headsthe second class 
and two otbersare inthe third. Ip French and 
German the women more than hold their own, 
one being first in the first division and five 
others appearing in the third class. A woman 
also heads the list in German, and women 
took honors in inorganic chemistry, expert- 
mental physics, and botany. The general con- 
clusion suggested by the list is that in sei- 
ence fewale students can bardly be said to be 
pre-eminently successful, while in modern 
languages other than English they bave 
secured far more than the average proportion 
of honors due totheir numbers. 


--.. Statistics from all parts of the country, 











& marked contrast between the number of 
young men who are studying for the Bar and 
those who are studying for the Church. In 


1880 there were 266 students graduated in 
theology and 1,041 in law, a proportion of 
about five to one, which is a curious illustra- 


terialism, as againstdogma. The doctors, too, 
are multiplying rapidly, 3,500 graduates in 
medicine having gone out in 1880. 


.... Vaesar College is said to be fn a very 
flourishing state this year. Over one hundred 
new students have already been received. 
These, together with the old students return- 
ing, swell the total number in attendanceto e 
figure not reached in any previous year since 
1877. Additions are yet being made daily 
and the indications are that the accommoda- 
tions of the college may be severely taxed be- 
fore the close of the academic year. 


--.-There are about 2,000 students in the 
special art classes of the evening schools of 
Paris, France; and there are an equal Dum- 
ber in the commercial classes. The cooking 
classes in the school of domestic economy for 
girls consists of only 55 pupils. 


...-The commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate certain charges made against Secretary 
Northrop, of the Connecticut Board of Ednca- 
tion, have made their report, and he is fully 
exonerated from any charge of dishonesty or 
fraud. 


.... The large college im Persia, which was 
completed last year with Government aid, has 
begun its work and is now instructing Porsian 
youtbs of the higher classes, The professors 
are graduates of European universities. 


..-. The library of the late George P. Marsh, 
United States minister to Italy, has been pur- 
chased, at a cost of $25,000, by the Hon. 
Frederick Billings, for presentation to the 
University of Vermont. 


..» The alumni of Brown University have 
contributed $30,000 toward the renovation of 
University Hall. The freshman class at this 
institution numbers ninety members. 


... aA movement has been started in Cleve- 
land, O., to establish at institution which 
shall be known ar the “* Western Reserve 
School of Design for Women.” 


...-A chancellor bas not yet been selected 
for the University of Nebraska. ‘The ivetita- 
tion has opened with large classes and every 
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gathered by the Burean of Education, show | 


tion of the tendencies of the time toward ma-~ 









Tux time you eipher city homes is aught ’em. 


..-. It is pleasant to find a four-leaved clover, 
but beware of the peisoned IV plant. 


....Upona writer claiming that his works 
contained much ‘food for thought,” a friend 
remarked : ‘‘ That may be so; but it is wretch- 
edly cooked.” 

...-It does upset the landlord of a hotel to 
have a guest say: “ Landlord, I think it would 
be an improvement If this shoe-brush hed an- 
other hair in it.” 

...-Not Proven.—Minister: ‘Don’t you 
think it’s wicked to catch fish on the Sab- 
bath?’? Small Boy (not baving a rise all the 
morving): ‘Who's catching fish?” 


....-The Englishman who addressed a letter 
to “The Picayune, Esq., New Orleans,’ was 
not so far out of the way. There arein this 
country a good many picayune esquires, 





.++eTwo Montana men, while sinking a mine, 
broke into a subterranean cavern, filled with 
skeletons. From the number of deadheads 
in the pit it must have been an old theater. 


--«.“ They tell me Mr. Brown has_a great 
ear for music,”? said Fenderson. ‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied Fogg, ‘“‘I knew he hada great ear—two 
of them, in fact; but I did not know that 
they were for music. I sapposed they were 
for brushing flies off the top of his head.” 


.... At a corner of a street in Paria a wooden 
bench, on which was placed a bat, attracted the 
attention of passers, for a placard contained 
this announcement : ‘*To charitable ladies and 
gentlemen: Do not forget the poor blind wan, 
who has gone to breakfast.” 


.... Fathers often make a great mistake in 
bringing up their sons to follow their own 
trade. A Philadelphia trunk-maker was wiser. 
He had tev sons and all are now brakemen on 
railroad passenger trains. That trunkmaker 
is getting rich. 


-.».A young man in atrain was making fun 
of a lady’s hat to an elderly gentieman in the 
seat with him. ‘ Yes,’’ said his seat-mate, 
“that’s my wile, andI told her if she wore 
that bonnet some fool would make fun of it.” 


----Fogg asserted the other evening that he 
knew a woman who never appended a post- 
script to aletter. Everybody was astonished 
until be informed the company that the woman 
be referred to didn’t know how to write. 


..A well-meaning person wives hints tell- 
ing ‘‘How to live on seventy-five cents a 
weok.”” We shall continue to live on eighty 
eents a week, ff wo have to run in debt, There 
is such a thing as being too economical. 


....An oil producer was requested to give a 
judgment note for a debt he owed; but figmly 
refused, saying: ‘‘ No, sir, 1 will never sign a 
judgment note. I did it once, and I came very 
near baving to pag it.” 


...At a hotel recently @ well-known Re- 
publican, who was expressing himself as dis- 
satisfied with the action of bis party and with 
the state ticket, took occasion to make a 
wager that he could reduce the letters of 
Secretary Folger and Mr. Hepburn to less than 
twenty lines. The following is a result of 
his effort, and it looks likea success: ‘“ Boys, 
I never received stolen goods before and 
hate to do itmow ; but, as you’ve got ’em and 
there ain’t time to take ’em back, you may 
sling ’em over into my back yard, and I’ll do 
the best I can with ’em. They have always 
thougbt pretty well,of me, and I don’t think 
they will suspect me. C. J. Folger, New York, 
Oct. 2d.” ‘Boys: I can’t be a receiver of 
stolen goods. I just came down from old 8t. 
Lawrence, and they agree with me to a man. 
A. B. Hepbarn, New York, Oct. 2d.” 


..+.Tbhe Boston Transcript publishes the fo}- 
lowing among its ** Stories without Morals.”’ 

“ Henry was a good boy, but, unfortunately, 
was not possessed of tact, I do not know that 
you understand precisely what tact means, 
therefore, I will illustrate. day, a gentle- 
mav was walking along the street, when, all of 
a sudden, ab avalanche of dust descended upon 
him from a second-story window. Henry, 
who was standing near, saw the accident; 
but he did not bawe tact. It seemed so funny 
to see a strange gentleman suddenly sub- 
ome to a dust-shower that he laughed aloud. 

ut Jobn_ was entirely unlike Henry. Not- 
withstanding it was he who had precipitated 
the dust upon the strange gentleman, he was 
in the street and addressing the strange gentie- 
mavinamoment. He said he was exceedingly 
sorry that such an unfortunate accident had 
befallen the gentleman, and volunteered to 
brusb the dust from the latter’sclothing ; but, 
while pretending to do this, he rubbed chalk 
all over the gentleman’s back. The gentie- 
man thanked John for bis kindness and said 
be should be only too glad to do him a favor, 
John, you see, had tact; but Henry, who saw 
the whole transaction, did not offer to asetet 
the gentleman. He simply laughed. This 
angered the gentleman, and by his efforts 
Henry was discharged from employment, 








000 Russia has, at various times, spent in main- 
taluiiig Close relattane with Montenegro... 
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. BAPTIST. 

5 hs <a Wu., Jn., ord. in Cascade, 
owa. 

ANSTRUTZ, E., ord. in West Hoboken, N. J. 

BAPTISTE, G, W., Painesville, O., resigns. 

BRADY, F. A., accepts call to Burlington, Kan. 

BYRD, B. F., ord. in Goose Creek, W. Va. 

CARPENTER, W. T., Bedford, Ky., called to 

Elletteville, Ind. 

CHAPIN, E. N., Lodi, accepts call to Richland 

Center, Wis. 

5 he A. H., accepts call to Remington, 


FULTON, Joun, Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigns. 
GEORGE, 8. J., becomes home missionary in 
Madison, Dak. 


GROFT, Joux Howarp, ord.in Carbondale, 
Penn. 


HABER, B. D., ord. in Westerly, R. I. 
LANGRIDGE, R. J., accepts call to Washing- 
ton, Ia. 

MOODY, J. W., ord. in South River, N. J. 
MORRILL, D.T., Upper Alton, IN, resigns. 
PARKS, J. H., Dayton, O., removes to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

PARSHALL, F., Bangor 

New Lhe, Wis. rg peneten  Pbe 
SANFORD, Exizan, ord. in Edwardsport, Ind, 
TRATT, Hauwry, ord. in Wilmington, Del, 
WASHINGTON, 8., Paterson. N. J., resigns, 
WILLETT, W. W., died recently, in Bards- 
town, Ky. : 
WOOD, M., Henrietta, O., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALBRECHT, Grorer E., enters upon the Ger- 

man church work, Davenport, Ia. 

ALLEN, Mzgtven J., Andover Seminary, called 

to Ashby, Mass. 

sen UF, Epwarp H., inst. in Syracuse, 
ed. 


BEALL, Brron, withdraws acceptance of call 

to Risings, Neb. 

BIRD, Coantes W., Morristown, called to 

Medford, Minn. 

BLISS, W. D. P., North Denver, Col., resigns. 

BRUCE, James E., Bedford, Mich., resigns. 

GalLeiee, 8, 5., inst. in Mt, Zion ch,, OCleve- 

and, ‘ 

CLAPP, Cupuas F., Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
Sta call to Bethany ekureb, Chicago, 


CRAFTS, W. F., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

gage gees H., Naperville, called to Clfi- 
tou, Tl. 

FAIRFIELD, E. B.,D.D., accepts call to Man- 
istee, Mich. 

FITCH, Cuaries N., closer his engagement 
in Norwalk, 0., November ist. ms 

FONDA, Jessx, L., Morris, Minn., resigns. 

FRENCH, 8. F., Tewksbury, Mass., resigns. 

ea “DENNIS, Hamliton, Minn, re- 


HUTCHINS, Cuarits J., Los Angeles, Cal.. 
resigns, ~~ 

ar WN, Atrrep J., Claremont, N. H., re- 
signs. 

MOORE, E. J., accepts call to Riverside, R. f. 

PERRY, Cuaees A., Windbam, Vt., called to 
Memphis, Mich. 

PHINNEY, Groner W., Geneva, O., resigns. 

PRICE, W. F., Andover Seminary, will supply 
for a year at Derby Line, Vt. 

ROGERS, EF. E., Orange, Conn., accepts call 
to Waterville and Morristown, Minn. 

SANFORD, E. B., Thomaston, Conn., resigns, 

SHERRILL, F.G., Carbondale, Kan., resigns. 

BMALL, U. W., Sterling, Dl., accepts call to 
Pripceton, Minn. 

STAVER, Daniev, Medford, Minn., resigns. 

TWITCHELL, J. E., accepte call to Maverick 
church, East Boston, Mass. 

WATSON, Cuar.zs P., Sheldon, Vt., accepts 
call to supply at Wabasha, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, C. H., New Haven, invited to 
supply for six months, First ch., Norwalk, 
Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BENDICK, Farpenric« H., called to Sixth eb., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dat’ B. D., accepts call to Blue Springs, 

JONES, Jonn, D. D., Walnut-St. ch., Louis- 
ville, Ky., resigns. 

LACKEY, A. H., D. D., Peabody, Kan., 
accepts call to Dwight, Iil. 

McoCRACKEN, J. C., Wintersyille, O., accepts 
call to Slate Lick, Penn. 

McOURDY, T. A., D. D., Wooster, 0., called 
to. Altoona, Penn. , 

MacMASTER, Atezrnon 8., died, recently, in 
Leetonia, 0. 

BASSAMAN, Horace D., accepts call to Al- 
exandria, N. J. 

STEVENS, W. C., Bismarck, Dak., resigns, 

THEBERATH, CHantes, died, recently, in 
Newark, N. J., aged 71. 

THOMPSON, 8. H., Govane chapel, Presby- 
tery of Baltimore, Ma. 

TRICK, A. H., accepts call to Lincoln, Tl.” 

WELLER, 8. H., D. D., invited to settle in ch. 
in Clinton, Is. 

WELIS, L. D., Fenton, Mich., accepts call to 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
GUION, W. B., Middletown, O., resigns. 


HERRON, J. D., settles in New Castle, Penn, 


RADCLIFFE, Ws1114M, becomes ass’t minis- 
ter of the Ch. Advent, Boston. Masa. 





,while John secured a remunerative situation. | 
‘There is nothing like tact.’’ vaakd 


ROBERTS, WuxamM J., Detroit, 
/  geeepts call to St. Paal’s, Newark, N, J. 


Michk., 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 29th 


JESUS BETRAYED AND . TAKEN.—MAnRk 
xiv, 43—54. 


Nores.—“ A multitude,”"—Betog the officers 
and attendunts sent to apprehend Jesus. They 
included a strong force of soldiers, called a 
*‘band,” or cohort, mentioned by John, which 
would imply that the principal military force 
occupying the Castle of Antonia wes out with 
the apprehending force to prevent disorder 
between the two factions. ‘* Staves," — 
Clubs. The common weapon of the populace. 
** Ohtef priesta,”” etc.—The three divisions 

which made up the Sanbedrim. A token," 
—If, as John says, the apprehending force 
were Roman soldiers, they would not know 
Jesus by sight. Thefact that soldiers were 
sent in so strong force would imply that the 
tribune in command had been told that Jesus 
was a dangerous agitator, seeking to start a 
revolution, and that be feared his arrest would 
start a serious riot. ** Kissed him.” —The 
Greek word here implies that he kissed bim re- 
peatediy, or with demonstration. He had 
been absent for some time, and on his return 
greeted the Master with the ordinary saluta- 
tion. “ A certain ene.”"—Jobn says it was 
Peter who cut off Malchus’s ear. This made 
him the more afraid to let himself be recog- 
nized in the crowd at the trial. ‘* The 
servant,""—Malchas. * Struck off his ear.” 
— Which Jesus healed, according to Luke and 
John, “That the Scripture might be ful- 
filed.”"—Such passages as Isaiah lili, which 
speak of the Messiah as suffering. * They 
all left him,"—There is no sin implied here, 
for Jesus himself said to the officers: ‘If, 
therefore, ye seek me, let these go their way.”’ 
** 4 certain young man,'’—Mark only men- 
tions this. Very likely the young mau was 
Mark bimself. He had apparently been 
startled out of sleep by the tumult, and bad run 
in his night-clothes to see what was golog on. 
High priest."—Caiapbas. John men- 
tions that Jesus was taken first to the house of 
Annas, the ex highpriest, and who may have 
been president of the Savhedrim. There they 
adjourned, to meet with a fuller meeting at the 
house of Caiaphas, a little later. “ Afar 
off.'’—There is no reason to blame Peter for 
belug ata distance. His love led him to fol- 
low into the very house where Jesus was. 

Instruction. —While the eleven disciples slept 
the traitor disciple was awake. When good 
influences are sluggish evil influences bestir 
themeelves. When the Church te ool4 and 
sleeping we may be sure that Satan is wide 
awake, The rumshop bas its success when 
Christians pay no attention. Politics are full 
of corruption because Christians keep away 
from the polls and the primaries. 

The Chureh yet bas its traitors. We may 
expect them if Jesus allowed one to intrude 
into the first Church. 

Judas pretended great affection. He had 
been off on business, and had burried back, and 
wanted to show how much he loved his Master. 
The Judases in the Church may be very active 
and effusive in high office, but greedy and 
ainbitious and using the Church to further 
private ends, 

The Church does not need the sword of the 
elvil power for its defense. Some seem to 
think that religion is in great danger unless the 
government supports it, by paying its preach- 
era, or keeping religious instruction in schools, 
or putting God into the Constitation. The 
Church is able to take care of religious truth 
without in the least way allying itself danger- 
ously with the state. 

Peter was not cool in danger. He was hasty» 
bot-headed. Contrast him with John, who did 
not hastily draw his sword, but who was not 
afraid to go into the very room where Jesus 
was belog tried. One should aim at a quiet 
self-possession, which shall be perfectly cool 
in danger. 

Jesus was left alone among his enemies. He 
¢raved sympathy, be had begged for it, he had 
asked his three best friends to watch with him, 
and they bad failed to do it. Now he was car- 
ried off, to be tried alone, with not one friend 
to be his counsel. All forsook him. Loneli- 
nessin duty and suffering ts one of the greatest 
trials. God grant that we may, fo our suffering 
and sickoess andin the hour of death, bave 
dear ones around us. 

We must not be too quick to blame Peter 
for following afar off. Would we have done 
any better? 

We should keep as near as we can to Christ. 
The place for us is in the very room where hels 
being tried, and there confessedly as his 
friends. 

When Peter was “ sitting with the officers”’ 
he was concealing his identity. He did not 
wanttc be known. When we are visiting on 
a Summer vavet'on, it is a duty to let our dis- 
cipleship be known, tv seek companionship 
with bis followers, and not with the officers 
who have arrested him. 
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The prompt mention im our list of “Books of the Week” 


THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER 
WIN THROPS.* 

Tue editor of the continuation of the 
Winthrop papers anticipates that must 
readers will find them dull reading—a fate 
which has not been ours. They carry a 
rare life and interestin them, and, though 
they contain nothing like a history of the 
times, nor, indeed, of any part or aspect of 
them, they are worth twice over all the 
pains of reading them for their correction 
of the impression itis now the fashion to 
indulge of our early history and of the 
meo who made it. 

The number we refer to is Vol. VIII, in 
the “Fifth Series of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,” and is, 
like all the others, a noble-looking octavo 
and is published by the Society, at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., who 
has introduced it with a superb heliotype 
copy of the portrait of Governor Jobn 
Winthrop the Younger, now in the pos- 
session of Robert Winthrop, Esq., of this 
city, and illustrated it with numerous fac 
similes. 

The Winthrop family is one of the most 
remarkable monuments of our history and 
the Winthrop papers form a collection 
which is worthy of the family. Itextends, 
with some gaps ia it from the latter part of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Some portions have been 
published in the ‘‘ Life aud Letters of the 
First Massachusetts Governor” of the name. 
Of the remainder three volumes of selec- 
tions have been issued by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. This collection, though 
miscellaneous, is composed of letters ad- 
dressed Co the most eminent pérsons iv the 
early colonial period of New England and 
has an altogether unrivaled value for stu- 
devts of that period, second only to the 
three volumes of Gov. Winthrop’s Journal. 
A large part of the letters and papers of 


the song and grandsovs of Governor John 
Wiatherop are mot im these collections. The 


present volume is devoted only to such 
letters and papers of these descendants of 
Joho Wiothrop as have not been previous- 
ly printed in the Society’s collections. 

The correspondence represents the 
seven’ sons of Governor John Win- 
throp who grew to manhood Jobn, 
Hevry, Forth, Stephen, sddam, Deane, 
and Samuel, together with Fitz-John and 
Wait, the two sons of John Wintbrop, Jr. 
There is, also, one letter to represent the 
somewhat erratic son of Wait Winthrop, 
who, in a fit of displeasure, turned bis back 
on New England and died in Kent, in 
the Mother Country. He is known in the 
genealogy as John Winthrop, F. R. 8., and 
is the only one in the noble line who carried 
his lineage about him in such faihion as to 
consider it worth his while to claim for 
himself hereditary honors on this account. 
It is not a little singular that he laid claim 
for himself to a sort of hereditary govern- 
orsbip in the colonies—a proceeding * in 
which he stands alone in this country, unx 
less we find in “Lord Timothy Dexter,” 
of Newburyport, arival. Heleftin New 
England two sons and five daughters, one 
of whom married a son of Gov. Saltonstall 
and another Col. Epes Sargent. From his 
eldest son, John Still, are descended sev- 
eral branches of the family. 

The most considerable portions of the vor 
ume before us represent the three most dis- 
tinguished men in the line—John Winthrop, 
Jr., governor of Connecticut, to whom 175 
pages are devoted, and his two sons, Fitz- 
John and Wait, whose letters occupy re 
spectively one hundred and sixteen and one 
hundred and eighty-nine pages. 

John Winthrop, Jr., the founder of New 
London and governor of the united colonies 
of New Haven and Hartford for seventeen 
years, was no ordinary man, asa glance at 
the heliotype frontispiece is enough to 
show. He was graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and a barrister of the loner 
Temple. Previous to the setilement at 
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New London, be had founded Ipswich, in 
Massachusetts. He had in Boston a librasy 
of more than a thousand volumes, three or 
four hundred of which are still recognized 
- as having been in the collection. His letters 
are written from various parts of the earth, 
® number from Constantinople. He was 
widely known in England and an early 
member of the Royal Society. 

Bis training as a lawyer served him well 
in New England. The letters give abundant 
evidence of bis familiarity with questions 
of law and practical government. One of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
correspondence is its versatility. Though 
originally a lawyer, he became afterward 
deeply interested in medicine, and his 
letters are often a curious compoind of 
governor, lawyer, merchant, doctor, natural 
philosopher, and minister. In natural 
science he took great interest. With the 
leading philosophers in England he was 
acquainted and his correspondence is be- 
sprinkled with allusions to the subject. He 
reminds us, in all this, of another New 
England merchant in Providence, Nicolas 
Brown, who, in the early days, set up a 
transit instrument on ¢, platform erected by 
himself, and made the first transit observa- 
tions ever taken in the country. But Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, Jr., was before him 
in scientific curiosity. In one place we 
find him making observations on Jupiter, 
in another he gives his neighbors some 
gratuitous doctoring, lectured on Cholick, 
lua, the merits of sulphur, or sends for 
deminio, Everywhere he has a sharp look- 
out for minerals, probably quickened by a 
shrewd New England eye for the expected 
profits. His recipe for fever marks the 
state of the science at the time, ‘‘ Mix 
snakeweed and lig. vite with niter, to take 
in the morning; mix fower graines apiece 
of corall, oculi cancrorum, and ivery, to 
be taken at any time; thre or 4 graines of 
unicornes horn mixt with the black powder 
at night.” 

Though these letters are rather bare and 
contain none of that descriptive writing 
which is so dear to the modern reader, 
there are startling allusions to great men 
and great events. ‘‘The Spanish King” 
and the “French King” figure in them. 
Gnetavna Adalphrie hag jnet given Tilly a 
signal defeat and is said to have been 
wounded slightly in the pursuit. The last 
thing in the writer’s thoughts was that any- 
one, besides his immediate correspondents, 
would care for his letters.. Hence, he 
writes straightforward and without expan- 
sion. He tells his business and how he has 
fared. He writes down numberiess facts 
about men and things. Wheat is worth 
five shillings the bushel, about where it 
stands now; but, considering the worth of 
money, many times dearer. The country 
is full of meat, fresh and salt. On p. 45 he 
recommends total abstinence from wines 
and liquors to his son, and tells him that 
these drinks never did agree with any of 
the Winthrop ftmily. His discussion of 
the Rev. Mr. Newman’s courtship of one 
of his daughters avd his expostulation 
with ‘‘ Son Fritz,” who had his chin in the 
air about it, isas noble an exhibition of a 
noble man as one is likely to alighton ina 
twelve month. 

The letters are marked with the high 
courtesy of the age. He addresses his 
father as if he were the king on the throne, 
as no doubt he was, as far asthe respect 
and reverence of the son went. To his 
own sons he adopfs the perfection of a 
noble father’s style, free, direct, implying 
authority, expecting obedience, but neither 
harsh, peremptory, nor cold. To his 
brothers he writes in a third tone as marked 
in its difference with the other two as it is 
with ite own brotherly propriety. 

Fitz-Jobn Winthrop was, like his father, 
governor of Connecticut. He servedin King 
Philip’s War and in the expedition of 1690 
to Canada, and, we believe, with General 
Monk. He had a large estate in New 
London, and lived on it ina large, free, and 
hospitable way. 

His brother, Wait Still Winthrop was no 
less of a man, perbaps, than the other. He 

was prudent, courageous, God-fearing, and 
good in council. He isremembered as hav- 
ing been buried with a display of military, 
which cost the colony £1,000, a great sum 
for the times, 
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We have alluded to this correspondence 





48 a correction of the wrong-beaded notions 
| which are so persistently maintaingd of the 
Puritan character. These letters are full of 
the characteristic wnself-conscious lifeof the 
times. They show just what the men were 
and what their neighbors were. They are 
profoundly devout and religious. Yet we 
need not apply the word old-fashioned to 
the kind of religion im them, nor atiempta 
poor apology for them in this way. They 
require none. If old-fashioned implies 
anything antiquated, and not to be repro- 
duced in the modern world, it has no appli- 
cation. There is nothing bere sbout pre- 
destination nor witches; though oneof these 
writers is prominent in the witch history, as 
now told. Everywhere we are in contact 
with warm, brave, and strong men. Every- 
thing they touch is dignified. It doesnot 
seem possible, as we read, that this was the 
stiff, arid, unlovely theological, but strong 
and strenuous New England of tbe modern 
story. 

It is bard, too, to feel that these men were 
merchants and plain, hard-working people. 
Yet they were, and they drove their trade 
-all over the world, and did it, too, without 
whining for a high tariff to protect them 
and without failing to make their gain in 
competition with the masters of the world 
on the high sea. But what merchants 
they were; at home in all subjects; 
great men of books; in council avd in 
war versatile, courtly, staunch. Excep- 
tional men, even in their time, no doubt 
they were, in the sense of being above and 
beyond theaverage; but not exceptional if 
from the word we are to gather that they 
did not represent the workd of men and 
things, of opinions and customs they lived 
io. If wecannot refuse them the praise 
which belongs to bigh-miuded, well-round- 
ed men, true and noble in all ways, we 
might begin to suspect that, in some of our 
modern pictures of those times and those 
men, we have hit on the wrong thing to 
characterize them. The volume contains 
an excellent index. 





Mare, Atexanper’s Look Before You Leap, 
in the *‘ Leisure Hour Series,’’ starts very much 
fn the comic opera style, with a fantastic plot, 

works up after awhile into something 
better, though it never ceases to be pleasantly 
theatrical and altothe end. The po- 
sition into which she gets ber two heroes, 
though not altogetber new, is neither back- 
neyed nor commonplace, though it is both 
artificial and theatrical, Sir Frederick, not 
wishing for the present to marry, engages his 
friend, Captain Guy Neville, who is on the 
verge of ruin and caunot pay his debts, to pay 
his court to a Miss Marie Delvigne, heiress and 
ward of Sir Frederick’s grandfather, who bas 
‘bis heart on a match with her for his grandson. 
Marie, under age and at school, gets wind of 
the scheme and suggeets thut her French 
teacher, who bears the same name, should per- 
sonate her at a ball arranged to bring the 
young people together. The grandfather over- 
hears the suggestion and warns Sir Frederick. 
The ladies, however, do not carry out the plan. 
The young men suppose that they do, and Guy 
Neville courts the French teacher, supposing 
her to be the heiress, runs away with her and 
marries her, only to be undeceived the same 
day. The lady, whois innocent of deception, 


flight, and the story, which has thus begun in 
a tangle of cross-purposes, is for the rest of 
its course occupied with athieving a settle- 
ment. Mrs. Alexander advances to this end 
in a direct and sensible way, pursued, it must 
be admitted, through a good deal of rather 
ordinary comedy. There is a good deal of 
hard schooling on both sides, which results in 
pruning down the Uaptain’s faults and fn re- 
fining and developing the lady's virtues. Af- 
ter the first brutal outbreak of disappoint- 
ment, the Captain, who really loved the woman 
he bad married, bebaves like a man, and at 
last is rewarded with a wife worth all he hed 
suffered to get ber. Sir Frederick, meantime, 
bas fallen in love with the pale, quiet lady 
who was supposed to be the Freneh teacher, 
and the stage is cleared amid general festiv- 
ities, in which every one seems to have got 
what he wanted. The book andthe title do 
not run together. The ‘ Captain” did *‘look 
before he leaped,” and with altogether too 
sharp and calculating eye. He was too sharp, 
and so far overeached himself that the story 
is more like a case of the “ biter bit.”’ 


--.-The second series of The Best Reading, 
edited by Lynds E. Jonesa(G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), is a priced and classified bibliography 
‘of the more important English aod American 
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Good as itis, it might be better. The system 
of marking the relative value of books is de- 
fective and no attempt is made to point out 
the special uses of any particular book. W. W. 
Skeat’s *‘ Etymological Dictionary” is marked 
as the best among cheaper editions. That 
would be im any ligbta singular designation 
of t eetolarly work. It is more than 
singular, inview of the fact that there are two 
editions of Skeat, one cheap and one expens- 
ive,.but both entitled to rank among the best. 
Under metaphysics no mark is set against 
** Janet’s Final Causes ’’ nor “ Herbert's Real- 
istic Assumptions of Modern Science,” though 
theyare works Of first-class importance, and 
Mallock’s “ Is Life Worth Living?” is rated as 
the best, ‘‘regardless of cost,” Under the 
head of** Theology "' the list is remarkable for 
what it contains and for what it omits. If the 
theory of compilation was to get in only the 
ligh © matter, why are such books as Diman’s 
“Theistic Argament,” Professor Fisher’s ‘‘Dis- 
cussions,’ or Bowne’s *‘ Studies in Theism”’ 
included? If the point was to give only the 
solid and significant works, why do we have 
such a list of prattiing trifles given and nothing 
said of such books as Bruce’s ‘‘ Humiliation of 
Corist,” Flint’s “‘Theism,” ete.? Under the 
bead of Fiction some closer classification is 
attempted. T. B. Aldrich is rated in the 
highest class, with Howells, H. James, Jr., and 
G. W. Cable; so are Mrs, F. H. Burnett avd 
Mrs. D. M. Craik, while Mrs. Alexander, Bret 
Harte, and E. E, Hale go into the second class. 
William Black is rated below R. D. Blackmore. 
E. P. Roe, Jean Ingelow, Thomas Hardy, Dr. 
Holland. Miss Howard, Mrs. Oliphant, Boyesen, 
Bjornsen, and Harriet Beecher Stowe are all in 
the same second class. ‘‘ Adirondack ’’ Mur- 
ray holds up his head pretty well in the class 
“C.” Work like this requires the very best 
literary judgment, as well as knowledge and 
diligence. We have already quoted enough to 
show that, good and useful as this book really 
is, it ought to be a great deal better. 


--."* Grigge’s Philosophical Classics” are a 
series under theresponsible editorship of George 
8. Morris, professor in the Universit y of Mich- 
igan and lecturer at Jobns Hopkins University, 
which is designed to exhibit the development 
of philosophy from Kant to Hegel. It is to 
consist of ten or twelve volames, starting with 
Leibuitz and passing through Fichte and Schel- 
ling,to Hegel, with whom the editor believes 
that the movement reached its consummation: 
The first volume of the sertes1s Dy the editor 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: A Uritieal Hxpo- 
sition,..(Qhieago: 8. C. Griggs & Oo.) We 
bave not space to notice this volume as it de- 
serves. It is one of the fruits of the new in- 
terest in Hegelianism which has recently 
sprung up in England and in this couatry. 
In a brief but vigorous introduction the author 
sketches his view both of what Kant ac- 
complished and of what he left to his success- 
ors. He rightly claims that Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel were his successors only as they 
were his interpreters but takes up for himself the 
ery which has been beard so generally of late in 
all schools of philosophy—“ Back to Kant’’—as 
meaning ‘‘ Back to Kant interpreted by Hegel.” 
The yolume itself is an Hegelian exposition of 
Kant. It is done with every intention to be fair 
and with unquestionable ability, It applies to 
Kant the metbod which he applied to phi- 
losopby itself and proposes to teach him in 
the school of criticism. It lays down the lines 
which the author believes the succeeding vol- 
umes will prove that the whole movement fol- 
lowed. Weconclude, from the specimen given 
here, that the Hegelianism which is to be 
taught in these volumes differs toto calo from 
that which led Germany into pantheism. There 
are some indications of a disposition on the 
part of the editor to “ interpret ”’ Hegel ; as, 
for example, in the allusion to the didactic 
process by which subject and object are iden- 
tified. Cumsidering the purely scientific and 

*un-Hegelian grounds on whieh the Kant re- 
vival stands in Germany, and the endless ridi- 
cule cast by Schopenhauer on Hegel, we can 
but think that it is only in a purely eclectic 
method that either Hegel or Hegelian-Kan- 
tianism is likely to come {nto vogue. The con- 
tributors to the series are the best men we 
bave for the work; among them President 
Porter, Dr. W. T. Harris, and Professors Robt. 
Adamson, John Watson, and J. 8. Kedne. 


+---There is hardly any subject in the phys- 
ical life of men dwelling in towns and cities 
more important than that discussed by Jobn 
Tyndall, F. R. 8., in his Essays on the Foating 
Matter of the Air in Relation to Putrefuction and 
Infection, remiblished by D. Appleton & Co. 
The germ theory of disease and antiseptic sur- 
gery have made such advance toward intelli- 
gent recognitiou among the public that every 
one is pow awere that he has a persoual.stak 
in th? piali-r and is apatiows to Ibdee Nobo. tad 
he fe exposed to avoidable dangers and what 
course to piraud in'tie tiafter. Théss lgetures 
of Mr. Tyndall will not anawer all questions ; 
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the danger comes from, what it is, and on what 
geveral method it must be reached. The won- 
derful researches of Pasteur and bis brilliant 
success in dealing with two widespread 
disorders, which threatened whole dis- 
tricts of France with impoverishment, and 
the yet more promising and splendid 
achievements of Koch in the discovery of 
the germs of pulmonary disease, are: monu- 
mental examples of the tremendous in- 
terest the human race bas in studies like these 
and in theapplication of their results in our 
streetsand dwellings. Putrefaction aud infec- 
tion are everywhere the persistent enemies 
which hang on the path of civilization and 
threaten to neutralize its benefits. The evil 
can be reached in a roughly effective way by 
rigorous cleanliness. Soap, hot water, und a 
good scrubber are no mean substitutes for 
what Mr. Tyndali has to propose; but the 
trouble is that we do-not know how far our 
purifications ought to be extended, nor 
on what principle to“ proceed. In many 
cases the health and comfert of the individual 
depends on the customs of society and requires 
a large amount of regulated, intelligent 
co-operation. The great desideratum of the 
present time in the matter of physical health 
is the adequate social recognition of the extent 
to which the health and comfort of the in- 
dividual depends on the general customs of 
society. In this aspect of the matter nothing 
is more likely to impress the public intelli- 
gence and to turn it in the right direction than 
these lectures of Mr. Tyndall on the matter 
floating in the air and the active and potent 
germs of putrefaction, infection, and disease 
they carry with them. 


...-Professor Miiller’s ‘* Politische Geschichte 
der Neuesten Zeit” is a standard work in Ger- 
many, which comes nearer to what is required 
in a brief general political history of Europe 
since Waterloo than any other. Itis strongly 
German, which is no great defect, as the Ger- 
man view of historic fact is apt to be well 
sifted, impersonally conceived, and nearer the 
reality than apy other. Miiller bas the merit 
of working with a simple historic interest and 
in no anti-religious spirit. His chapters are 
redolent of asimple German Protestantism, 
without running into extremes of any-kind. 
He hates shams, conservative and radical, and 
is in tall sympathy with the best German 
opinion. Weare gladto see bis book trans- 
lated and to introduce it to our readers, espe- 
cially as the translation, which has been done 


fm consultation with Professor Miiller iain all 
respects an excellent one, with very little in it 


to remind the fea ‘e- thal it is a trauslation. 
This new edition is Jvlitical History of Recent 
Times, 1810—1875, with Special Reference to Ger- 
many, by Wilhelm Miiller, Professor in Tiibingen, 
Revised and enlarged by the aiithor. Translated, 
with an Appendiz covering the Period from 1876 
to 1881, by the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph. D, 
(Harper & Brothers.) The original edition bas 
been judiciously prepared for American readers 
by some curtailment of the chapters on 
Germany, by the addition of an appendix pre- 
pared from Professor Miiller’s annual Politische 
Geschichte der Gegenwart, to fill the gap from 
1875 to 1882, and by omitting the parts relat- 
ing to the United States, as being obviously 
inadequate to the requirements of American 
readers. The translator has entered into the 
spirit of the editor, ead reproduced not only 
his facts, but bis feeling, his wit, bis satire, 
and the sentiment with which he reviews the 
field under discussion. Of the English trans- 
lation it is enough to say that it is as good as 
the original, and the verdict of Germany was 
pronounced some time ago in favor of that. 


...-To judge from the prospectus and the 
two numbers op our table the Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers’s Wisdom Series will make a wonder- 
fully attractive collection of little books, under 
the editorial supervision of Mrs. M. W. Tileston, 
the editor of Quiet Hours: The volumes 
contain about one huhdred pages, 32mo, in 
good, clear type. The two now before us are 
the Apology and Crito of Plato, with a neat in- 
troduction by the editor, and the Phadoof Piate, 
The translation is Professor Jowett!s, un- 
abridged. It brightens life to think of one’s self 
as being able t6 go about the world with such a 
protection agaist the monotony and waste of 
vacant hours on the railway, or the steamer, or 
in the botel in one’s coat-pocket as these class- 
ics. The same house (Roberts Brothers) 
publish a very neat 32mo of the Wit aud Wis- 
dom of Don Quixote, with a full index at the be- 
ginning, followed by a second index to 
proverbs contained in the romance and a 
biographical sketch of Cervantes by Emma 
Thompson. We cannot advise our friends 
to read Don Quixote in_ selections; 
but when they have taken him whole 
a volume of selections may be a good 
way of picking out the plums. The 
Messrs, Roberts also send us The Jean Ingelow 
Birthday Book, anew competitor for favor in a 
Gast whichis growing numerous, [tis alsoa 
Samo, on the best of hard-finished linen paper, 








capital feature of the book and the sources 
from which the sélections are quoted are 
given, though not iv all cases, with precision 
enough to enable the reader to turn to them 
directly. 


-+.-The Mesgrs, White & Stokes publish in 
oblong, small quarto form a finely executed 
volume of College Cuts Chosen from the Columbia 
Spectator 1880—'81--’82, by F. Benedict Herzog, 
H. McViekar, W. Bard McVickar, and others, 
with the very pointed motto ; ‘‘ Pereant illi qui 
ante nos nostra fecerint?’—Donatus, The de- 
signs and engravings are cleverly done and the 
wit is quite upto the average and sometimes 
well aboveit. One of the best pagesin its whole 
execution is ‘‘ A Poser,’’ to illustrate the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Bug Bruyn: “ You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but I’m very conceited, you know.” 
Miss Cutting: “Indeed! About what, Mr. 
Bruyn?’ One is rather disappointed to see 
that the sketches are modish, fashionable, and 
about town in their motives, rather than col- 
legiate, They indicate no strong, characteristic 
student life, which lays held on the young 
men’s imagination, and seem to indicate the 
near presence of an absorbing metropolis, 
which carries off the university. We observe, 
also, that the mode.anglais bas struck root in 
this quarter of New York quite as unmistake- 
ably as in the restricted area which is gener- 
ally supposed to be given up to such imita- 
tions. There is power enough and wit enough 
in the young authors; but the next time they 
come out with a college book we suggest that 
they avoid the city drawing-rooms, the streets, 
and the watering-pleces, and stick to the col- 
lege and the student life. 


....The Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., of Bos- 
ton, publish, in a convenient and condensed 
form, the second edition of the Multiplication 
and Division Table, by Prof. Leonard Waldo, 
8. D., astronomer in the observatory of Yale 
College. This table contains the products of 
numbers between 1 and 100 and is designed for 
the use of accountants, computers, and teach- 
ers in primary schools. They can be used 
without difficulty for numbers ranging higher 
than two figures and will be found to have the 
advantage over Crelle’s ‘‘Rechentafeln” of 
being less bulky and more convenient for use 
in handling small numbers. Where constant 
multiplications and divisions bave to be car- 
ried on for any purpose an incredible saving of 


tables, which may be relied on as correct. 
The method of using them, to make them ap- 
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ficient fullness on the last page of the cover. 


.-.-Mr. Horace E. Scudder brings out 
promptly for the coming season the new Bodley 
book, the present number beiog their Journey in 
Holland, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Considering 
the fitness of the subject tothe style assumed 
by Mr. Scudder in the Bodley books, this ought 
to be the best of them all. No country furn- 
ishes more opPortunity than Holland for the 
kind of address to his youthful readers which 
Mr. Scudder employs. Without ignoring the 
wonderful, strange, curious, or grotesque ele- 
ments of interest, he spproaches his audience 
on the higher and more generous side, for 
which no country and no bistory furnishes 
more opportunities than Holland and the 
Dutch. His dialogue has good stuff in it. 
His turns and allusions are often extremely 
graceful. We cannot say that the {llustrations 
are as good as they should be. The boy 
who reads the “‘Bodleys in Holland” will be 
in good company to the end. 


..«-The Messrs, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
republish from the eighth London edition 
The Watchers on the Longships, by James F. 
Cobb, a tale of Cornwall in the last century. 
The author, though a strong Churchman, writes 
with a catholic spirit and breadth which will 
win him friends in all branches of the Church. 
It is a story of an early attempt to establish a 
lighthouse on the Cornish Coast and of the 
resistance of the wreckers. ‘The religious in- 
fluences brought to bear on the population, 
brutalized by their occupation, are described 
and are founded even in the extraordinary in- 
cidents of the tale on facts. The bigh-handed 
proceedings of the press-gangs of the royal 
navy and those of the wreckers in assailing the 
lighthouse keepers are portrayed in connection 
with the Christian efforts of good people to 
restrain and end them. Without being sensa- 
tional, the book has passages of thrilling in- 
teres(. 


...-From the Messrs. Scribner & Welford 
we have Romney and Lawrence, by Lord Ronald 
Gower, F.S.A., and Corregio, by M. Compton 
Heaton, both in “The Great Artist. Series.” 
Lord Gower’s work on Romney and Lawrence 
we have already noticed very favorably in the 
issue of August 24th. The second, on Corregio, 
is carefully prepared by a painstaking author, 
who writes with neither the freest command of 
his subject nor the fullest confidence in himself, 





but who falls back on his authorities at every 
important step and displays good judgment 


labor may be effeeted by the use of these, 





ip their selection. It is more difficult for him 
to see defects in the painter. ‘This is, however, 
of minor importance, as he writes well on his 
great paintings, though he seems fs0 much 
absorbed in admiration to perceive the defects 
of the “Za Nottie.” Possibly he attributes 
them wholly to the restorer, through whose 
hands the painting is known to have passed. 


.-.-Around the House is a juvenile of good 
and merry rhymes, by Edward Willett, with 
numerous illustrations, insoft colors and great 
variety, by Charles Kendrick. (New York: RB. 
Worthington. ) The same publisher brings 
out Chatterbox Junior for the season, a well- 
known juvenile, full of good, healthy life and 
entertainment, and in this number better 
illustrated than ever before.———From the 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, we have 
the Ballad of the Lost Hare, by Margaret Sidney, 
in oblong folio shape, printed in ‘bronze ink 
and with colored lithographic illustrations. 
The ballad recites how the hare ran wild over 
the field, and the illustrations address the 
youthful mind on the comic side with what 
befel him as he ran. 


.... Lieutenant Danenhower bas anticipated 
the publication of the full report of the ex- 
ploration in which he was engaged by a brief 
illustrated Narrative of the ‘‘ Jeannette’’ (Osgood 
& Co.), which contains an excellent portraitof | 
himself, a good enough chart of the drift of 
the ship from Herald Island to the point where 
she sunk, northwest of Henrietta Island, and 
of the subsequent retreat by Bennett Island to 
the mouths of the Lena. The route, with ite 
curious gyrations between Wrangell and the 
Greenland coast demonstrates that Wrangell is 
an island and that there is only open sea north 
of it as far as Jeannette Island, The “ narra- 
tive’’ is brief, but to the point, and has been 
carefully corrected by Lieutenant Danenbower 
himeelf. 


.... The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son aiso 
publish in uniform size, on good paper and 
in good print, an American edition of Hallam’s 
Constitutional History of England, with May’s 
continuation to 1871. This is the only un- 
abridged edition of Hallam and May published 
in this country and is offered ata very low 
price. Haliam’s work is well known. May’s 
continuation traces the course of English con- 
stitational history from 1760 through the fol- 
lowing one hundred and ten years, or down to 
1871. In this period fall the constitutional 
discussions which grew out of the American 
War and the great measures of reform, from 
the Catholic Emancipation and repeal of the 
So to the extension of the suf- 


«-..dn the Coils; or, The Coming Confltet 
(Philadelphia: A. T. McDill) is an anonymous 
novel by “ A Fanatic,” who has found in Mas 
sonry the peril of the times. He has studied 
bis subject carefully and shows the formidable 
influence of the organization. He writes with 
good intentions; but not so well nor so accu- 
rately as if he wrote under the sharper re- 
sponsibility of his own name. The defects 
and evils of Masonry are not likely to be the 
acute trouble he describes, though in the class 
of sub-acute disorders they may plague society 
by lowering its tone and promoting its decay 
by dry rot. Atall events, we advise people to 
read the book, especially if they have any 
thought of becoming Masons. 


~+-» The Constitutional History and Political 
Development of the United States, by Simon Sterne, 
a member of the New York Bar (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., New York, London, and Paris), 
isa volume of some three hundred pages that 
undertakes to supply a ‘‘ popular book” on 
the subject indicated by the litle. We do not 
think that there was any special want for such 
& book, in addition to the many already exist- 
ing and treating of the same subject, or that 
this volume is likely to be a conspicuous suc- 
cess. While not objectionable by any positive 
qualities, there is nothing in it to attract the 
attention of the reading public. 





...-Dr. Cuyler is one of the very best living 
writers on certain aspects of practical religion. 
He knows how to make literature supplement 
the pastoral ministration. His latest, God’s Light 
on Dark Clouds (Robert Carter & Brothers), like 
the otbers, is characterized with a devout and 
tender, imaginative quality, a deep sense of 
ever-present spiritual realities, and a very sim- 
ple but genuine reliance on the supporting fu- 
fluence of Christian truth. The Ifttle 32mo 
might easily be carried in the pocket; but it 
contains a large amount of cheerful and com- 
forting trath. 


...eThe Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons pub- 
lish @ new edition of the works of the Hon, 
George P. Marsh, late U. 8. minister to the 
Kingdom of Italy. The edition is in 8 vol- 
ames, octavo, and includes the Lectures on 
the English Language (Vol. 1), Origin and His- 
tory of the English Language (Vol. If), The 
Eatth as Modified by Human Action (Vol, II), 
These volumes bave # permanent stardard 
value, and, though they form a series, cach 





one is complete in itself, 
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«<The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. send us 
the thied edition, revised and corrected, with ad- 
ditional notes, of The Odyssey of Homer done 
tnt Baglish Prose, by 8. H, Butcher and A, Lang. 
We have, already expressed (Sept. 28th) our 
opinion of this edmirable translation, which 
comes nearer to s reproduction of the original 
as to the subtle implications of the poem and in 
all points of actual scholariy rendering than 
anything in the English language, in prose or 
verse. 


.««- Mies Amelia E. Barr has prepared an ex- 
cellent yolume for youthful readers in The 
Young People of Shakespeare's Dramas, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) The selections are those in 
which Shakespeare’s youthful characters fig- 
ure and the passages are illustrated by simple 
and lively historical sketches. The readings 
and the sketches together combine a consider- 
able amount of Shakespeariav knowledge and 
make a novel and useful compilation. 


.. The bound volame of Littell’s Living Age 
for the quarter ending Sept. 30th, 1882, Is out, 
It contains selections from thirty-two English 
reviews and publications and represents in 
this permanent form the cream of what ap- 
peared during the quarter in the English re- 
views, monthlies, and weeklies, 


.-Professor Fisher's article on The Chrie 
tian Relijion, in The North American Review, bas 
been reprinted by the Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and is now available for general 
circulation. It is one of the most effective 
and useful pieces of apologetic writing in the 
Engtish lteratare, 


<a 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Tne fruits of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s trip to 
Ireland are viclded in “The Band Leaguers,” 
a new novel..—-G.. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
issued a cheap and excellent edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s complete works, under the 
title of the ‘‘Spuylien Duyvil Evition.’’ The 


same bouse are also publishing a very expene- 
ive and rieh set of the same American au- 
thor’s writings, for the benefit of fastidious 
collectors. Ap engraved portrait of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, from a photograph kindly 
furnished the artist (Mr. Cole) by the honored 
lady's sinter, Lady Verney, will forw the front- 
{aplece tu the November Century. An article 
entitled “‘A New Profession for Women” 
(i.e, trained nursing) accompanies the pic 
ture. Mr. Elbridge Kingsley contributes to 
the same number a beautiful full-page block, 
“View in New Engiand Woods,” engraved 


from Nature from a block photograph, Sipto- 
cess hitnerto live empioyed. A yorum 


of poems selected from the St. Nicholas Maga- 
sine, with the illustrations originally prepared 
for them, has becn translated into Arabic aod 
published in Beirut, Syria.- The Long- 
fellow Memorial Association is receiving con- 
stant additions to its funds, to be expended, 
the public will kindly remember, in purchas- 
ing the open lois betweeu the poet’s old home 
and the “ smooth-winding Charles’’ Kiver, and 
erecting a suitable monument within the 
enclosure.————-Mr. Jqhn Shorthouse, the 
author of ‘‘John Inglesant,’’ has recently re- 
published his paper on “The Platoniem of 
Wordsworth.’’————‘ The Singular Voteof Ant 
Tilbox”’ is the name of a short story in the 
December Harper's, by Miss Sally McClean, 
author of “Cape Cod Folks.” Mr. 8. C. 
Hall, now at the age of eighty-eight, lately 
delivered, standing, a lecture in Plymouth, 
Eagiand, which was two hours and a half 
long, “‘showing no signs of exhaustion” 
when concluding. Under such exceptional 
circumstances our sympathies are relegated to 
the audience. The current number of the 
Magazine of American History devotes much of 
fis space to William Penn, bis character and 
career, and the founding and early bistory of 
the state which bears his name. A fine steel 
engraving, afier a portrait attributed to Sir 
Godfrey Kweller, fuc-similes of Penn’s seal 
and handwriting, and numerous other valuable 
euls illustrate the articles ——The appear- 
ance of ‘* The Second Battle of Bull Run,” as 
connected with tbe “ Fitz-Johnu Porter Case,” 
by General Cox (published by Peter G. Thom- 

















son, of Cincinnati), in uniform binding with 
the ‘‘Campaigns of the Civil War” series, is- 
sued by the Messrs. Scribner & Co., excited 
suspicions in the minds of several indi 
viduals, who forthwith criticised sharply 
the bringing ont of the book under 


seeming false colors. As a matter of fact, 
the work was published in exactly such 
style by Mr. Thomson, with the express con- 
rentand approval of the Messrs. Scribner & 
Co. They intend to sell tt in conjunction with 
the “Campaign” series, to which it forms a 
useful appendix A number of humorous 
and pathetic sketches of child life among our 
factories and large mercantile establishmenta, 
will be introduced into Harper's Magazine for 
1883. These will derive especial interest from 
the fact of their being written by a young girl, 
herself earning ber bread among the subjects 

her papers. —Thomas Whittaker & Co. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


are just about to issue “ Personality, Hu- 
man and Divine,” by the Rev. Professor 
Olssen; also “‘ Evangel Sermons for Paro- 
chial Missions,’’ by the Rey. Joseph Cross, 
D.D.; and a very cheap edition of ‘ Ber- 
tram’s Homiletical Cyclopedia.” A iet- 
ter from the Rev. Howard Crosby appears in 
this week’s Justice, attacking questions of 
monopoly, The periodical publications o¢ 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. now include 
The Atlantic Monthly, the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and The Reporter (legal). 
This house are also the exclusive agents in 
America for the esteemed and popular Zdin- 
burgh and Quarterly Review. The Quarterly, the 
reader may be reminded, was founded in 1802, 
by Sidney Smith, and is still to-day, as it was 
then, recognized as the strong support of the 
Tory party, Mr. Swinburne’s “ Tristram of 
Lyonnesse’’ is passing through another edition. 
It is a master work. G. A. Baker's book of 
vers de societé, “ Point Lace and Diamonds,” is 
reprinted by R. Worthington. Bayard 
Taylor, one day, in the course of « conversa- 
tion with Longfellow, said to the elder poet: 
“There isa little poem of yours which fs 
hardly known, which few people ever men- 
tion, but of all your shorter poems it is my 
favorite.” Mr. Longfellow’s eyes kindled. 
**Isit ‘Chrysaor’ ?’’ he asked. He was right. 
It was “Chrysaor,”’ and his quick question 
seems to show that it was also his favorite. 




















BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently imtro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this st in inches and quarters. The number first 
given ts the length.) 





Webster. An Ode. 1782-1802. By William 
Faaret, ptgneee. 10% x84, pp. 122. New 
York : Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2 00 

™pravels of * he yy Pighte.”” posins 

ave ypt, Ara an ers! 
jad. Peyh P “y . 


suthor of the “ Round the World ters,” 

etc, With an Introduction by Bayard Tay- 

lor. Dlustrated. 8¢x6, pp. esame. 3 00 
Weten of Troy. By A. Lang. 734x5, pp. 178. sat _ 


Luke. By Prof. M. B. Ridiiie. Aerie pp. 


Wilt, FOO. The Game. ..... 2... ccccccccnecccveunee 1 26 
lAfe in Norway, and other Poems. Hjalmar 

Hjorth Boyesen. 7x6. 5 pp. vii, 185. Thesame, 1 25 
Love for Souls. By the Rev. William Scribner, 
_Suthor of “ Pray for the cow Bpirit,” ete. 

*744x5, pp. vil, 108. The same....... ......... 1 00 
qe of Diverse Kinds of fred: bb as Opposed 
nosticism. Rein ea ee n Applied 
vai, By iWona, “oe y PP: LL.D., EB caer 
yp) fg me ae y 2, 

60. The — ecocede Fenn Aceon ee, sh : 060 


Travels in South Kensington. With Notes on 
rative Art and Architecture in En land. 
By Moncure Daniel Conway: author of “ The 
Anthology,” etc. 1 ——— O14 x6%4, 
pp. 234. New ¥. York: Harper & Bros....... ... 
Transplanted Rose. A pom of New York 8o 
clety. 7x5, pp. 807. Thesame 
Didsic, Dumps, and _ Tot; or, Plantation Child- 
fe. By Loulse- Clark Pyrnelle. Titustrated. 
. Pp. 217 © same, . 
Sterne. By H. D. Tralll. (English Men of Let 
ters. Batted RR. Morley.) 745514, pp. 
VE, BVO. TRO GEERG. .0.... decogrecscostbpevecees 0% 
llerton ng A “A Novel. nnie Tho omas 
° (Mrs. Pender pe BA. hay of “Denis 
Donne,” etc. (Fra iin 8q Square Library. No. 
275.) 11x8, paper, a The same.... ..... 0 20 
An pavgntens in Thule. A 7 for Young 
By William 


B or of ** Mac- 

food of nee Co (Fran kin. senate Linea 
ry. No. -y 11x8, paper, pp. 14. Thesame. 0 10 

Lady ° the Lake. Sir Walter Scott, 

ba filustrated. oe . Dp. 244. Boston: 
James R. 0ng0eE B OO. .svce dese. .sssecccegees 6 00 

A Modern Instance. ovel. #. By William D. 

Howells, author of ‘Phe Lad of the Aris 
took,” etc. x5\4, pp. 614. The same...... 150 

= - es and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Edited 
oe Almira itis — With Illustrations. 
H x4, pp. 800. 
Senties in Early 
Washburn 


&. P. Putnam's 


Tiago ts ~ nnd’ the caer Teachers. A Sto 
Brooks, A. M., aut or 


B ron A 
of of. King Baal :a Tragedy.” 1x54, pp. 
272. 


cn hiee egg By Emelyn 
soaxh: P New Yor 


Ww hingto Cc. a tt sansa 

ort n Ford estions o e 

Day. V.) 74x53 pp. tv, 1 140 *The he same 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Illus. 
trated by the Paint and Clay Club and with 
sock Toston flexible cloth Pp. 

oston and New York: Houghton 
jamin & Co 


Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phe! , author 
of “The Gates Ajar,” etc. 714¢x5, pp. 258. 
The same 


Moses and the Frophete: bs to Testament tn 
the Jewish Church, by Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith ; The Prophets ~~ 

rae 


pdeb ccbac ccqtoooquncoessosocosies odecccseeess 150 
Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the Rev. 
_R ae ~~ author of “ Memories of 
"T6x5M, pp. ix, 818. The 
Sicccceccanquann tems). cedecqnescuniaesereonsnes 10 
Under Green Apple Boughs. By Helen ———- 
rei. we S Patty Pe A... 's Boy, 

Our Continent May No. L) Wit ‘nius: 
eothenn. Pp. 272. New York: Fords, 
Howard & albert bssuse 

Miss Leighton's Pe si e Jove 8 
alos. Hall. 7x5, pp. 379. — @ 100 
A Grammar of the Modera ol. ‘Laagengs 
now Written and 5 pokes ta the tal of 
Spain. By Prof. Willlar = be hon 
pp. x, 486. Boston : Gin 
Notes to the Pre 


ee Broeman, D.C ieee nr Rae 
i 
of Trinity College, Oxford. I. The Eng 
by le in its Three Homes. II. The Practi. 
erings’of General European History. 
Bro. PD. vit, 455. Philadelphia: Porter & a 
ct eeheee  eeperesregec® dere ceserecees cess 1 
deat of Haydn By fogs Mohl. Translated 
from the German by George P. Upton. (Ri- 





wentreas baer Sood mr. 195 


Samuel THx5'4, 
pp. 406. New York: Fowler & Weills...... 
Snow from Santa’s Land. By Laurie 
Lorin; 2 -- Pa boards, pp. 206. 
New — 50085: 12 
A Dictionary of and Musiciazis. 

) %, Eintnent Writers, ‘eusiion 
and vin gaarter ith illustrations = wood- 
cuta. iat tig 43 Edited by a 
ee oe hree volumes. ewok. if 
( 


don and Fx York: 
Potable Water and the Relative 
Detect 


serif Dakar Pk Go.” 9.00 


of ing Im ties. 
barles Watson Fol from 
‘an Nostrand's feonatas (Van Nostran 
Science Series : ) boards, pp. 
138 New Yo rc Di. Van bedoos 0 50 
Constitutional Am 


ing A t, Appeal, petitions, Forme at 
ng Argument, Appeal, Petitions, Forms 0’ 
Catechism, and 


Constitation, Diree- 
tions for ized Work for Me 
- - oo. "Bs focme Nat tonal : 
r ew a 
Rnbe Sottety and Publication House... 0 25 
The Encyc' Britannica. A Dictionary of 
Arts, mees, and. General Literature. 
Ninth Edition. (American Reprint.) With 
mene ol. . Kao— 
ms balf Cy . 87. Philadel- 
pata: hbbGp ant Veisides cdGe 
Holiday Idlesse me oh eg By James H. 
West. New edition enlarged ay ana 
%.. 756298, DD- 252. Boston - W illiams 10 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


Wild Animals and Birds, 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. AnpREw 
Witson. Large 4to, with eighty illustra 
tions, by Wo_F Spzcut and others (over 
forty-five of them being full-page). Extra 
cloth, full gilt, and colored inks (new 
atyle), $3; full morocco, $7.50. 

“All that the priuter’s art can do has heen 
done to make this volume as attractive in ap- 
pearance as tn value.”’ 

“From the home of the white bear and the 
walrus to the tropical life of the jungle, this 
book surveys the hauntsand the bomes of 
wild animals, recounting many an exciting 
incident, telling many an interesting anecdote, 
and giving mueb reliable information respect- 
iog the lives and habits of this section of the 
animal kingdom.” 


Send for complete Catalogue, now ready. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


vee se ee VEE ee ee yy Mere Were me 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANE B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages, 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 
Owing to ie continued demand for this 








The author, Mr, F. B, mter, had unusual facil. 
ities for knowing Mr. ay in an —e Ap’ and 
he has in this volum: e 2 tly Fresh 
interest will attach to this Lt y, -?- Steve s ter’s 

jecle in t issue of The srpenter' 


art 
coln was Nominated.” 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Beok Store nun the World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall Park, N. Y. 


i. B. NIMS & CO. | School Globes, Troy, N. Y. 











“We have hever seen a more satisfactory omy paveter 
treatise on the Constitution than this.’ 


man. ~ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

Constitutional History and Polit- 

ical Development of the United 
States. 


By Susox STERNE, of the New York Bar. With Ap 
pendix and Complete Index. 1 vol., 1%mo, 834 
pages, $1.25. 

This volume has been indorsed by the Socrery ror 
PoxrricaL Epucation. 

“ There is scholarship and trained judgment shown 
in the a of the work and its ideas are pre- 
sented in a clear and entertaining form. Its 1 
tions are ot immediate interest to every 
as here considered, will be thoroughly Understood.” — 
Boston Globe. 

“We think that any one who aims to get a clear 
idea of what has made our Constitution: and inct- 
dentally assisted in the deve 
pay what —~ political 

are calculated to 


the formation ofa “ogres rreat many books an a. and of is 





ph # tatepasting."--Besion, Fock 
If not for sale by your bookseller, re aya be sent by 


mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 





[October 19, 1882, 
“ It places befvre American readers what the 
ablest men ef science throughout the world write 


about their meditations, speculations, and discov 
erie,” 





CHE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


Representing the Best Scientific 
Talent of Europe and America. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Tus magazine draws from the intellectual 
resources of all nations and is now recognized 
as the most successfu! seientific periodical in 
the world. 





Appealing to no one class, it is patronized 
by intelligent readers of every class all over 
tbecountry. It is widely taken by the culti- 
vators of science in all branches and by phy- 
sicians, engineers, scientific farmers, and 
those pursuing the mechanical and manafac- 
turing arts, Thoughtful clergymen find it in- 
dispensable and are extensively enumerated 
among its subscribers. Teachers, finding its 
discussions of the scientific principles of edu- 
cation invaluable, are among its most liberal 
supporters. It has a large clientage among 
the lawyers and it is not easy to find an honest 
and independent student of politics that does 
not read it. 

The reason of this is that our best minds 
are getting tired of the shallow frivolities of 
sensational literature and demand a magazine 
that elevates the standard of popular reading 
in thiscountry. Science is the great agency 
of improvement in this age, private and pub- 
lic, individual, social, professional, and indus- 
trial. In its irresistible progress it touches 
everywhere and affects everybody. It gives 
law to the material interests of the commun- 
ity and modifies its ideas, opinions, and be- 
Yefs, so that all bave anu rest in being in- 
formed of its adv t. Those, there- 
fore, who desire to know what is going on in 
the world of thought in these stirring times, 
when new kvowledge is rapidly extending 
and old errors are giving way, will find that 
they can only keep informed by subscribing 
for Tus Porutar Sormnce Monrury. 


Papers of special importance by Dr. Frank 
Hamilton, Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. Manly Miles, 
Professor Du Bois Raymond, and Grant Allen. 





Contents of the November Number. 


SEWER-GAS. By Fraxx Hastinos Hamiros, M.D. 
This vital subject is here most ably reviewed and 
the only safe method with dwellings is pointed out. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT PERIOD. By Burt 
Dv Bow RAYMOND. Abdrilkant and prefownd vin- 
lication of ita leading t 

SOME CURIOUS VEGETABLE GROWTHS. By W. H- 
Larmasge. (lllustrated.) 








THE LAW OF HUMAN INCREASE. By NaTuas ALLEN, 
M.D., LL.D. Considered with reference to New 


SCIENCE IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 0. W, 
Sremuns, F.R.S. The address of the President of 
the British Association. 


PHYSIOGNOMIC CURIOSITIES. Il. By Futrx L. Os- 
WALD, M.D. Entertaining and humorous, as wely 
as fresh and instructive. 


THE BRITISH LION. By W. Borp Dawa. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING AT ROTHAMSTED. By Man- 
LY Mrzs, M.D. a pioneer movement in 
scientific 


WHO WAS PRIMITIVE MAN? By Professor Gnart 
ALLEN. An original and most interesting contré 
bution to an obscure question. 


LIFE AMONG THE BATTAS OF SUMATRA. By Dr 
A, SCHREIBER. 


SKETCH OF CHARLES ADOLPHE WURTZ. (With 
Portrait.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITOR'S TABLE: Mallock and his New Science. 
LITERARY NOTICES—POPULAR MISCELLANY.— 
NOTES. 
Fer Sale by all Beoksellers. 5@ cents per 
Number; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, and 5 Bond Strest, Now Yor. 















October 19, 1882.) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


PUBLISH OCT, 2Ist: 
L 

Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. A 
critical History of Operations in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, from 
the Commencement to the Close of the 
War, 1861—65. By Wri11sm Swinton. A 
new and revised edition, with additions. 
With steel plate portraits and maps. 1 
vol., 80, $8. 


Messrs. ay Scribner’s Sons now \— pleasure 
revision aos 





which will always rank am the most 
authoritative works in ne, the mort print 


As now 2rame with. contala steel at a eetiycoteet 

he vol and the 

eam x fe ape ‘ormed a wot Fosels teotere of 
the earlier edition 4 "~ spite of the the 

4 clearness of the former page will 





II. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. By W114 
Exxrior Grirris, author of “ The Mika- 
do’s Empire” and late of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with numerous maps and illustrations, 
$3.50. 

Mr. Griffis’s book, which Se the Saad eteomnat SS Sat 
of Corea and the Coreans in and serious 
manner, is brought down to. ‘and includes events pe 

pecial of the 


the present 3 es n account recent 
revolution has drawn particrlar 
a@ certain 


which 

attention to b 2 eve and thus gives a 
timeliness to 

The po a ey et the author are By a mow 
and his achievements fn a Cindred held attest his 
ability and trustworthiness. The book is enriched 
with very numerous maps and I{llustrations from 
sketches and 


I. 


Science and Sentiment. Essays Chiefly 
Philosophical. By Noau Porter, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 









* the most one edited magazine 
FP pen. ba ation, N. ¥., Sept., 1882. 


THE CENTURY 


For November, 
Tue CENTURY begins its thirteenth year (the 
second under the new name) with a November 
number, of which 


140,000" 
bas been printed. The issue contains some 
remarkable literary features and many striking 
pictures, ce ae the contents are: 
by HENRY JAMES, JB. 


A del mile saat, SOINNIN Soran wieniy llaatrated. 


by oe end The = “4 ~ {llus- 
trated series of separate papers, the wholeform- 
me History of Life in the Thirteen Colonies. 
B HUGO, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
mal Frene. which 


CENTOR 
OF 00 CONNEOT- 


by WasHIneTON GLADpEN. First paper in a 
series of great practical value to all ristian 
workers, showing bow a league of churches of 
various denominations was formed in a Con- 
necticut town, what kinds of work it attempt- 
ed, and what it did not attempt, and how it 
spread throughout the whole state. The story 
is the outeome of much study and is likely to 
bave important results. 
“THE LED-HORSE OLAIM.” 

Opening chapters of a vovelette of mining 

life, by Many Hatiook Foore, illustrated by 


the author. 
ENGLAND, OHARLES DUDLEY 


‘ An interesting essay on the position of Eng- 
and 


crassiaget from . 
was written expressly for 
THE CHRISTIAN LE 


JAMES, JR.. by W. D. HOWELLS. 
With a full-page ortrait of Mr. JaMEs. 
ANEW PROFESSION FOR WO 


MEN. 
The Traioing School for Nurses at Bellevae 
Hospital, with a portrait of Florence Nightin 


gale. 
LADY, OB THE TIGER? 
A Groll short ort story by Frank R. Stockton. 
THR OTHER CONTENTS 


& powerful essay, * Is the Jury System 





Presiden’ 
etan ee his fine li 
ictions net his pena value. 
a ast themes of phi +r ti or con- 
the tencht in eed the a th fling school at phi hilosop ph = 
he e a ing acho ools of philoso 
caching’ of their preten ’ 


Iv. 


The Irish Question. By Prorrsson Davip 
Bennett Kine, of Lafayette College. 1 
yol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Professor K bas mt the last two Summers in 

Ireland, seeing for himself the actual state of thi 

all parts of the island and conferring with t 

Irish leaders ana with the English statesmen who 

most actively concerned in the management or die. 

cussion of Irish eg His Mee is book being thas 

obtained at first hand, will a wide infin- 

ence and usefulness in ya 4 the eyes of outsiders 

pa condition of Treland and its relations 
e) 


t Porter’s high ectptnmtnte as a metapbysi- 
oa to the 


¥. 
Cupid, M.D. ap swry.” By AvousTUs M. 
Swirt. 1 vol; 12mo, or 
Not only is there cxngiaetly 
Swift's s' , buta new wri 
ed in the rare combination © stud se 
and strength which this plot oa 
It is safe to proubeey avery “anastal success for the 
book, if only ‘from 
but it will, have an Supeatanes e"berond this in seeur- 


ing the tmmediate recognition of a very noteworthy 
new pen in American fiction. 


Just Published. 
I. 


The Land of the Arabian Nights. Being 
Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Per- 
sia, to Bagdad. By Wrm11M Prrryr 
Foes. With an Introduction by Bayard 
Taylor. A new edition, with nearly 100 
fllustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 


I. 


Helen of Troy. By Axprew Lane. 1 vol, 
16mo, $1.50. 
IIL. 


Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth. As 
opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic. (Philosophie Series 
No. I.) By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., 
D.L., Author of * Intuitions of the Mind,” 
“Laws of Discursive Thought,” etc. 1 
vol., paper, 50 cents. 

Iv. 

Idyls of Norway and Other Poems. By 
Hyatmarn HsorntH Boresen. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Vv. 

Webster: An Ode. By W. C. Wiixtson, 

1 vol., small 4to, $2. 


VI. 


‘The International Revision Commentary 
on the New Testament. By British 
and American Scholars and Revyisers. 
Edited by Puuir Sonarr, D. D. THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 8T. LUKE. 
By Prorgssorn Matruew B. Rippie, D. D. 
1 vol.,; 16mo, $1.25. 


VIL 
Love for Souls. By Rev. WittiusM Scr 
wen, author of “‘ The Saviour’s Converts,” 
“Pray for the Holy Spirit,” ete. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1. 
*,* These booes are for sale by ali Booksellers, or 
will de sent, prepaid, upon recetpt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


No. 743 aud 745 Broadway, New York. 





a Failure ?”’ by Albert Stickney, author of ‘‘A 
True Republic"; a finely fllustrated paper on 
the Sculptures of the recently discovered Great 
Pergamon Altar (mentioned in the Revelation 
as the throne of Satan); a full-page mae en- 
graved direct from Nature; poems by T. W. 

Higginson, “H. H.,” R: W. Gilder, om | others; 

a satire io verse, "Narcissus in Camden”; 
aibum verses by Browning and Longfellow, 
not before published; interesting depart- 
ments, ete., etc. 

The subscription, price is $4.00 a year; 35 
cents a number. Subscriptions should begin 
with this number, and, to enable newsubscrib 
ers to commence with the new series, onder 
THE CENTURY name, we make the following 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

A year’s subscription, from Nov., 1882, and 
the twelve numbers of the past year, “ambound, 
$6.00. A subscription and the twelve beck 


sambhere hannd in teas slarant eninmes. with 


' 0 
tilt ion. CENTURY CO., New Your, N. Y. 


| WHITE & STOKES, 
NEW YORK, 


have just published a dainty edition of 
THE POEMS OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 
eer bound in limp May with design in 
cloth, novel design in silver, $1.00. A few 
copies in new styler of tree eeait and seal, $4.50. 
!!1sNOW AND SUNSHINE!! 


A Story f Brightly and beautifully 
bound and Polity ilinstrated. $2.00 ad 


By Mrs. Mantua J. Laue. 
:COLLEGE CUTS: 


A collection ef humorous sketches in the style of 
se from Punch. Handsomely bound, $1.59. 


For Sale by your Bookseller. or mailed by the Pub- 
Lshers, postpaid, on rece! receipt of prices as above. 


WHITE. & STOKES, New York. 
AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 








The Changing Year, 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and 
Nature, with illustrations by Barraud, 
Boot, Edwards, Giacomelli, Gow, 
Gregory, Macquoid, Small, Wagoner, 
Wylie, and many other of the best 
artists of the day. An elegant volume, 
with an illustration on each and every 
page, with accompanying text, either 
original or selected, from favorite poets. 
One vol., large quarto, beautifully 
printed on fine paper and bound in ex- 
tra cloth, fall gilt. Price, $8; full mo- 
rocco, $7.50. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated, Fipe Art, 


and Juvenile Books is now ready and will be sent, 
freé, by mail, on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..... 
[ARPER’S WEEKLY 2 . 


HAkpers Fotse propre 














‘RS CATALOGUE will be sent fi 
EO HARE by mail, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS we tha AE ha io 


American Universal Cyclopedia 


8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beckman &t., N, 1 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOXS, NEW YORK. 











ing. everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 





Pictaryeage gerard dnd tet 


Fee ioc ccnceyscgemetinnce sen ebhetocebac 1 


3 
New ‘Quartette. A collection of beautiful 
Engravings, that tell their own story. ? 


Wc lectcciadustecsscchscsocrrsecécnetbenctelee SOO 
Chatterbox = fen lor. new volume for 1882, 

with — mt Mivatrasions and charming 

stories for the young. aed poe bedbabesse 12 


OnPortundar and other days days. beautifully 4 
osgnaher' Nature ral a1 Bigrery. die oar, 4 
ihostrate trated. s enaeural Ato, bearés”, ee sceectcosessoss 


P Shew. A collect f Pict 4 
“fRustrating Chil Lite. i" ah 400, boards poarda 
with fancy over. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW JUVENILES, FALL, 1882--89, 


Aunt | Aunt © i 
gn scat Hignttalose' book for th e © Little Oo Bg de. 
Budsand Ble Blossoms. A A collection of Preity 
Poetry. 4 Fol ase Pa pegeecce ee 100 
Tey tard end other Stories jus- 
way. 1 vol., 4to, of 
> ag EA : a ee soteebs 
gxcellent fihas iartrath with os. 
BORE cor coc csenscaphapaancthedeoehdbberseacstan 
Mother’ 
er Stories, A Volume cig ind 
somely illustrated. 1 vol., 4to, boards........ 0 60 
Little Fractions Picture Beok, 1 vol., 
SERPUIIEs oc094e canessdoooswonaae 060 
Chiiéren at Home. - L rol., 4to, remy Tilus- oe 


Baby D: Dear, 1vol., dto, boards. “Tiustrated.. 0 60 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN ELEGANT VOLUME 
OF 
POETICAL SELECTIONS. 


The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song. 


Selected from English and American Authors. 


Collected and Edited by Cuantorre Fiske Bares, of 
Cambridge, compiler of the Longfellow Birthday 
Book, etc. With Steel Portrait of Longfellow 
and 16 full-page {Uustrations from original designs 
by Cuurcs, Digitman, Faepericxs, Fenn, Girrorp, 
MuRPHY, SCHELL, Sirti, and others. Engraved 
by Gzonex T. AnpREW. Over 900 pages, royal Svo. 


Cleth, Full Gilt, 85; Half Mer., Gilt Top, 
$7.50; Full Mor., Gilet, $10; Tree Calf, 
Gilt, $12. 

For sale by all Bookeellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Harmony of the Bible with 
Science. 


By Samvunt Kriwne, Ph.D., F.R.AS. With 110 illustra 
tions. 1 vol., large octavo, over 580 pages, extra 
cloth, beveled, gilt top. Price, 83. 

“The author is a courteous controversialist and 
does not neglect to state fairly his adversaries’ case 
and to indicate where the fullest information upon 
the point under discussion may be found. . . . The 
book can be safely commended in every respect.”— 
The New York World. 

“Mr. Kinns goes On to show that the scriptural 
account of the order of creation agrees so remarkably 
with the results of modern scientific research, in the 
order of the appearance of light, of water, of land, of 
the different forms of vegetable and anima! life, ete., 
that a belief in the inspired truth of the sacred record 
becomes almost irresistible. His book is intended for 
popular use and ab ds with d and illus- 
trative Musions, and is adorned with numerous 








outs.”—The New York Tribune. 





a Send for complete Catalogue of Publications. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
780 and 741 BROADWAY, NRW YORK. 


Dr. Green’s New Book. 


MOSES AND THE PROPHETS 


A Review of Prof. W. RoBERTSon Suirm and Dr. A. 
Koeyxen. By Wir114m Henny Green, D.D., of Prince. 





Nobody. A story, by the author of 
“The Wide, Wide World.” . - $1.75 
Criteria of Truth. McCoss. .. 0.50 
The Human Mind. Hamitor. 3.00 
Fifteen; or, lydia’s Happenings. 1.50 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds, 
By Tueo, L, Curigr, D.D., of B’klyn. 0.75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 

TWO NEW_ BOOKS. 

THY CUY TEMPLE PULPTE SERMONS. Dy 
THREE GREAT MIRACLES. By Rev. Huon 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street. 


CHOOL OOKsS — 
OLD OUGHT, 


EXCHANGED, 
VAN WINKLE & 
90 CHAMBERS 8T., WN. Y. 














HAR & BROS,, Fravklio Square, N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANEW WORK BY CANON 
FARRAR, 


The Early Days of 
Christianity, 


By F. W. Farnam, D. D., F. R. 8., Canon of Westmin- 
ster, author of “The Life of Christ,” “The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” ete. 

“It describes the deeply interesting events of the 

early days of the Christian Church and the state of 

politics anil sovlety in which the Churéh grew up. 

An account is given of the lives and writings of the 

three pillar aposties—St. Peter, St. James, and st 


Roman Empire and the relation of the Church with . 
it are treated with Canon Parrar's well-known learn- 
ing and eloquence.” 

With this work the. tmportant series of volumes on 
the Early i with Canon Farrar’s 
“Life of Christ” — of 8. Paul,” is 


pleted. 
2 vols. octavo, with Notes, Appendin, Inder, ete. 
Price, per set, 85. 


A oheaper edition tn 1 vol., with Notes, et,, 62 























Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 
THIRD i brat sp rart es Bae hn 
BOOK -Fii Spore 
aratiery tees tee 
jets, Reports, Medical Journals th Amer American and 
. Soran S 21) {'Dorciay St,, New York. 
(IPPINCOTT’ SMAGALINE. 
LITERATURE. 
November Number - 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ST REA 
t ae searched for without success 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
NTAIN wire THE CRUISE OF THE Vi 


ier ae, oe 

nn 

Frank D Carpenter 

EMERSON. sy baits weet ete 

TERLY M G IN Fa 

Jones.—8. SOME A TICA o. 

y WORSHI . 

By" Alice Uigenfrita— OF THE Sha 

Stony Concha Sony tk aN VAN WE 

Beasie ™ eth eae ie ce eae a 
Mme Pictiastion of Gownnd's Redemption 


of 80 cents, ‘gents, (Postage stamps” afford a’ convenient 


form of remittance. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 aud 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO., 


55th St, and Seventh Avo. 


Immense Painting by F. PRILIPPOTEAUX 
of more than 2,000 square yards, 
representing an episede of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IW 1871. 


The Largest Panorama ever exhibited 
in America. 


Open daily (Sundays included) from 
9 A.M. to sunset.. ” 








"0S BARNES & CO., Yaucational Publishers, N. ¥, 


ADMISSION, 50 Cents. Obiidren, 35 Cents, 










wi cPhe Messrs. Macmillan & Co. send us 
the thied edition, revised and corrected, witb ad- 
ditional, notes, of The Odyssey of Homer done 
into Bagliah Prose, by 8. H. Butcher and A, Lang. 
We have, already expressed (Sept. 28th) our 
opinion of thie admirable translation, which 
comes nearer to a reproduction of the original 
as to the subtle implications of the poem and in 
a!) points of actual scholarly rendering than 
anything tn the English language, in prose or 
verse. 


«Miss Amelia E. Barr bas prepared an ex- 
cellent volume for youthful readers in The 
Young People of Shakespeare's Dramas, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) The selections are those in 
which Shakespeare’s youthful characters fig- 
ure and the passages are illustrated by simple 
and lively historical sketches. The readings 
and the sketches together combine a consider- 
able amount of Shakespeariav knowledge and 
make a novel and useful compilation. 


.. The bound volame of Littel’s Living Age 
for the quarter ending Sept. 30th, 1882, is out. 
It contains selections from thirty-two English 
reviews and publications and represents in 
this permanent form the eream of what ap- 
peared during the quarter in the English re- 
views, monthlies, and weeklies. 


..- Professor Fisher’s article on The Chrie- 
tian Relijion, in The North American Review, has 
beén reprinted by the Messrs. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons and Is now available for general 
circalation, It is one of the most effective 
and useful pieces of apologetic writing in the 
Engtish literature, 

— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tne fruits of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s trip to 
Ireland are yiclded in “ The Land Leaguers,” 
anew novel.-——-G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
issued a cheap and excellent edition of Wash- 
ingion Irving’s complete works, under the 
title of the ‘‘Spuyten Duyvil Evdition."’ The 
same house are also publishing a very expens- 
ive and rich set of the same An:erican au- 
thor’s writings, for the benefit of fastidious 
collectors. Ap engraved portrait of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, from a phetograph kindly 
furnished the artist (Mr. Cole) by the honored 
lady’s sinter, Lady Verney, will form the front- 
isplece to the November Century. An article 
entitled “A New Profession for Women” 
(i.e, trained nursing) accompanies the pic 
ture, Mr. Elbridge Kingsley contributes to 
the same number a beautiful full-page block, 
“View in New England Woods,” engraved 


from Nature from a block photograph, > 
cess hitnerto Hite employed. A vol 


of poems selected from the St. Nicholas Mage. 
ine, with the illustrations originally prepared 
for them, has been translated into Arabic avd 
published in Beirut, Syria.- The Long- 
fellow Memorial Association is receiving con- 
stant additions to its funds, to be expended, 
the public will kindly remember, in purchas- 
ing the open lois betweeu the poet’s old home 
and the “ smooth-winding Charles’ Kiver, and 
erectipg a suitable monument within the 
enclosure.———-Mr. Jqhn Shorthouse, the 
author of ‘‘John Inglesant,” has recently re- 
published his paper on “The Platonism of 
Wordsworth.” ‘* The Singular Voteof Ant 
Tilbox”’ is the name of a short story in the 
December Harper's, by Miss Sally McClean, 
author of “Cape Cod Folks.” Mr. 8. C, 
Hall, now at the age of eighty-eight, lately 
delivered, standing, a lecture in Plymouth, 
England, which was two hours and a half 
long, “‘showing no signs of exhaustion” 
when concluding. Under such exceptional 
circumstances our sympathies are relegated to 
the audience. The current number of the 
Magazine of American History devotes much of 
fis space to William Penn, bis character and 
career, and the founding and early bistory of 
the state which bears bis name. A fine steel 
engraving, afier a portrait attributed to Sir 
Godfrey Knveller, fuc-similes of Penn's seal 
and handwriting, and numerous other valuable 
culs illustrate the articles. The appear- 
ance of ‘* The Second Battle of Bull Run,” as 
connected with the ‘‘ Fitz-Jobn Porter Case,” 
by General Cox (published by Peter G@. Thom- 
son, of Cincinnati), iu uniform binding with 
the ‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War” series, is- 























sued by the Messrs. Seribner & Co., excited 
suspicions In the minds of several indi 
viduals, who forthwith criticised sharply 
the bringing ont of the book under 


seeming false colors. As a matter of fact, 
the work was published in exactly such 
style by Mr. Thomson, with the express con- 
sentand approval of the Messrs. Scribner & 
Co. They intend to sell it in conjunction with 
the “Campaign” series, to which it forms a 
useful appendix A number of humorous 
and pathetic sketches of child life among our 
factories and large mercantile establishmenta, 
will be introduced into Harper's Magazine for 
1883. These will derive especial interest from 
the fact of their being written by a young girl, 
herself earning her bread among the subjects 

her papers. Thomas Whittaker & Co. 














are just about to issue “* Peenensiiti, Hu- 
man and Divine,” by the Rev. Professor 
Olssen; also “ Evangel Sermons for Paro- 
chial Missions,” by the Rey. Joseph Cross, 
D.D.; and a very cheap edition of “ Ber- 
tram’s Homiletical Cyclopedia.” A let 
ter from the Rey. Howard Crosby appears in 
this week’s Justice, attacking questions of 
monopoly, The periodical publications o¢ 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. now include 
The Atlantic Monthly, the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and The Reporter (legal). 
This house are also the exclusive agents in 
America for the esteemed and popular Zdin- 
burgh and Quarterly Review. The Quarterly, the 
reader may be reminded, was founded in 1802, 
by Sidney Smith, and is still to-day, as it was 
then, recognized as the strong support of the 
Tory party. Mr. Swinburne’s “* Tristram of 
Lyonnesse’’ is passing through another edition. 
It is a master work. G. A. Baker's book of 
vers de societé, “ Point Lace and Diamonds,” is 
reprinted by R. Worthington. Bayard 
Taylor, one day, in the course of « conversa- 
tion with Longfellow, said to the elder poet: 
“There isa little poem of yours which is 
bardly known, which few people ever men- 
tion, buv of all your shorter poems it is my 
favorite.” Mr. Longfellow’s eyes kindled. 
**Is it ‘Chrysaor’ ?’’ he asked. He was right. 
It was “Chrysaor,”’ and his quick question 
seems to show that it was also his favorite. 




















BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering vartety recently imtro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Het in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 





Webster. An Ode. 1782-1802. By William 
Cleaver beh = ad ABExBi4. pp. 122. New 
York : Chas. Scribner's Sons................... $2 00 

The Land - “The Arabian Nights.” Being 
graves through Eeypt, 4 grants and ro 


Bagdad. For 
onthat of the * Round the orld Loteers,* 
etc. With an P"aeek oe by Bayard Tay- 
lor. Dlustrated. 8% e same. 


Beton e at Troy. By A. - om vnax8, pp. 173. The 
The International ‘Revision Commentar; on the 
mt. Based upon the vised 
. By En ah and ssnosions 
Scholars and Members of the Revision Com 
mittee. Edited b ar 7 Philip Schaff, D.D., 
Thee By Prot -. RB fiauie. Aceorene Ns 
uke. x4%, 
xiii, 360. "The sam mm DP. 


1 2 
Life in Norway, and otis Poems. Hjal 
Hjorth Boyesen. 7x6, pp. vil. ‘es, csame. 
Love Mn J Souls. By the Rev. William Scribner, 
_futhor of “ pe for the Boy Spirit,” ete. 
7i4x5, pp. vil, 108. The same....... ......... 1 00 
bay of peveues aes of Tre 
toa nostic 


125 


be eoceMb Pececocccscccesees 060 
» South Kensington, With Notes on 
Architecture in noes. 
ORY,” ete. Tiltstrated. Dig x6hy, 
ustra’ 4 
: Harper & Bros....... ... 
A tenes lanted Ronen A Story of New York So 
aan 7x56, pp.807. Thesame............... 
Diddle, feo by | , and Tot; or, Plantation Child- 
Lif auise-Clark Pyrnelle. Titustrated 
p. 217. Thesame,... 
MAR PL, esis eat ine 
w= e: y sonn oriey.) e 
vill, 178. The same...........,..+-- 14g. PP. 
Allerton ‘ree. Ahora l. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender pm, author of “ Denis 
) Th etc. (Franklin Squ ; 
275.) 11x8, sanem pp. 50. 0 20 
An Adventure in zhale, A 8Bto’ for Youn 
People. By William author of * M bid ~4 
1 of Dare,” ete. (Fran in Square Lives 
ry. No. my 11x8, paper, pp. 14. The same. 


baa Lady of the Lake. Sir Walter Scott, 
illustrated. a , Dp. 244. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & 


A Modern Instance. A Novel. _ vel. By William D. 
Howells, author of ‘Phe rVaae of the Aris 
took,” etc. 74x54, pp. 514. The same...... 

ihimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Edited 

? by ‘Almira Li ward. With Dlustrations. 

x4, pp. 800. The same... ...... 0606. .cccceeee 

cntinny in p Rests English Literature. By Emel. D 

EON 5%, pp. 225. New Yor 


0% 


010 


These ' Catron mand. the thetr 7 ert Story 0 coors 
Dy. ron A. Brooks, A. M., aut 
of, “ +b @ Trageey.” 7x54, > 7 
The aries » Seine Manual. vecteoons ie 
ernments (National, State, and Vocal: The 
Worthington C. Ford. “igeesitons 
Day. V.) xS3% pp. Iv, 14 of he 


ect rtrait. 
Boston and New York: Houghton 
teitnin BOR ccdsccdisocoostccscdeeedeccoecceves 5 00 
Doctor Sey. By Elizabeth Stuart Phe! author 
of “The Gates Ajar,” etc. 7i¢x5, . 
FRO GRMIB i 6 00s ccvcccccccbesdccccsccccdcocceesccces 12% 


Moses and the Prophets ;: The Old {ortament in 
the Jewish Church, by Prof. W. 
Sm 


a 
of Israel. by W A Robertson Remit LL.D. . 
viewed by reen, D. 
6x5\4. pp. 869. New —, 7, 4 a - 
B BOB 000 conc ccqsccceccccesessccese: cdcoccocecse 1 
Sungots on the Hebrew Mountains. By the Rev. 
I.R. uff, D. D., author of “ Memories of 
ete. ‘74x’ ix, 318. The 


10 

Under Green Ap 
bell, author 4 
(Our Continent L 


ple Boughs. By Helen Camp- 
* Patty Pearson's Bo “nets. 
us- 


forary No. L.) Wit 
trations. “PP. 272. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert...... 


ae | Leighton's Perplexities. A Love Story. By 
eee. Hall. 7x5, pp. 379. 

A Prana 1 of the Modern ~—.. aoaiiemses 
now Written and 8 pones & the ital of 
Spain. By Prof. W Willer m I, a “shai, 
pp. x, an, a 

Notes to the 
Prose. By 
Martha's’ Vineyard Series of Text. 

odern Languages.) 73¢x5, pp. 84. The same. 

Lectures to American Audiences. By Edward 
A. D.C.L, LL.D. HomThe’ Enetion 
of Trinity College, Oxford. L. The En: 

People in its Three Homes. II. Th The Pinete 
cal Beartngs*of General Euro: History. 
SxoN. MPD. ii. 455. Philad ja: Porter & 
east i. Rag oy ious east hai eaiheeree <nces 
from tae German by George :?. Dpton. ‘By 


1% 
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1% 


Grove. D. 
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of 


Constitutional Amendment Manual. Con 
ing Argument, Appeal, Petitions, Forms of 


Constitution, Catec Direc- 
tions for ork for Constitution- 
al jon. . > J. Elien Foster. fx8, 


r 0. New York: National 
Rabe Sostety and Publication H. 
‘ica. A Sietianaey of 


The Encyc Britann 
Arts, ces, and. General Uteratare. 
Nint’ Edition. ( meveiee With 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
Wild Animals and Birds, 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. AnpREW 
Witson. Large 4to, with eighty !llustra 
tions, by Wo_¥ Srzcut and others (over 
forty-five of them being full-page). Extra 
cloth, fal] gilt, and colored inks (new 
style), $3; full morocco, $7.50. 

“All that the printer’s art can do has heen 
done to make this volume as attractive in ap- 
pearance as in value.’’ 

“From the home of the white bear and the 
walrus to the tropical life of the jungle, this 
book surveys the haunts and the bomes of 
wild animals, recounting many an exciting 
incident, telling many an interesting anecdote, 
and giving mucb reliable information respect- 
iog the lives and habits of this section of the 
animal kingdom.” 














Send for complete Catalogue, now ready. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
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THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FPRANE B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages, 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 
ing to the opines demand for this book, we 


have been obliged to gee from gl edition, ‘an and 





The aut ae ee, oe Peet mter, had unusual facil- 
ities tor knowing Mr. Lingol fn an intimate way and 
he has this volume 


leasantly 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ 
coln was Nominated.” 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Store nu the World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall Park, N. ¥. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Tror, N. ¥. 
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“We have never seen a more satisfactory papetes 
treatise on the Constitution than this.”—The arch - 


man. js 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

Constitutional History and Polit- 

ical Development of the United 
States. 


By Suson STERxe, of the New York Bar. With Ap- 
pendix and Complete Index. 1 vol., 12mo, 834 
pages, $1.25. 

This volume has been indorsed by the Socrery ror 

PotsTical Bevcation. 


“ There is scholarship ~ bey my shown 
in the pa of the wr work Hoy eas are pre- 
sen and en 


If not for sale by your bookseller, will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 
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ablest men ef science throughout the world write 
about their meditations, speculations, and discov- 


eries,” 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


Representing the Best Scientific 
Talent of Europe and America. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Tuts magazine draws from the intellectual 
resources of all nations and is now recognized 
as the most successful! seientific periodical in 
the world. 





Appealing to no one class, it is patronized 
by intelligent readers of every class all over 
thecountry. It is widely taken by the culti- 
vators of science in all branches and by phy- 
sicians, engineers, scientific farmers, and 
those pursuing the mechanical and manafac- 
turing arts. Thoughtful clergymen find it in- 
dispensable and are extensively enumerated 
among its subscribers. Teachers, finding its 
discussions of the scientific principles of edu- 
cation invaluable, are among its most liberal 
supporters. It bas a large clientage among 
the lawyers and it is not easy to find an honest 
and independent student of politics that does 
not read it. 

The reason of this is that our best minds 
are getting tired of the shallow frivolities of 
sensational literature and demand a magazine 
that elevates the standard of popular reading 
in thiscountry. Science is the great agency 
of improvement in this age, private and pub- 
le, individual, social, professional, and indus- 
trial. In its irresistible progress it touches 
everywhere and affects ‘everybody. It gives 
law to the material interests of the commun- 
ity and modifies its ideas, opinions, and be- 
Nefs, 80 that all bave an rest in being in- 
formed of its adv t. Those, there- 
fore, who desire to know what is going on in 
the world of thought in these stirring times, 
when new knowledge is rapidly extending 
and old errors are giving way, will find that 
they can only keep informed by subscribing 
for Tus Porutar Sorencze Monruty. 

Papers of special importance by Dr. Frank 
Hamilton, Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. Manly Miles, 


Professor Du Bois Raymond, and Grant Allen. 





Contents of the November Number. 


SEWERGAS. By Fraxx Hastinos Hamicros, M.D. 
This vital subject is here most ably reviewed and 
the only safe method with dwellings is potnted out. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT PERIOD. By Burt 


SOME CURIOUS VEGETABLE GROWTHS. By W. H- 
Larmapge. (Illustrated.) 


THE LAW OF HUMAN INCREASE. By NaTuan ALLEN 
M.D., LL.D. Considered with reference to New 
England 


SOIENCE IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 0. W, 
Sremens, F.R.S. The address of the President of 
the British Assoctation. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC CURIOSITIES. Il. By Futrx L. Os- 
WALD, M.D. Entertaining and humorous, aswel 
as fresh and instructive. 


THE BRITISH LION. By W. Borp Dawxmns. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING AT ROTHAMSTED. By Man- 
LY Mrtzs, M.D. Ilustrating a pioneer movement in 
scientific agriculture. 


WHO WAS PRIMITIVE MAN? By Professor Guawt 
ALLEX. An original and most interesting contre 
bution to an obscure question. 


LIFE AMONG THE BATTAS OF SUMATRA. By Dr 
A. SCHREIBER. 


SKETCH OF CHARLES ADOLPHE WURTZ. (With 
Portrait.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITOR'S TABLE: Mallock and his New Science. 


LITERARY NOTICES—POPULAR MISCELLANY.— 
NOTES. 


Fer Sale by all Beeksellers. 50 cents per 
Number; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8 ands Bond Streot, New Yor’, 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


PUBLISH OCT. 21st: 


L 

Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. A 
critical History of Operations in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, from 
the Commencement to the Close of the 
War, 1861—65. By Wri1ism Swinton. A 
new and revised edition, with additions. 
With steel plate portreits and maps. 1 
vol., 8vo, $8. 


the repub 
neh will “alan: ; Ae Le ay BE Rent 
whie! ry 

paneer weer American military his- 





Il. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. By Wm114m 
Ex.rot Guirris, author of “ The Mika- 
do’s Empire” and late of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with numerous maps and illustrations, 
$8.50. . 

Mr. Griffis’s book, which is the first attempt to trent 
‘oreans in & and seri 


of Corea and the C 
gpemeer, ie brought dow! down to ana includes events ser 
the — the 


ly an recent 
pat a ay o2 has drawn particular 
attention } 4 that ® country, and thus givesa certain 


with very numerous maps and {liustrations from 
sketches and photographs. 


Ii. 


Science and Sentiment. Essays Chiefly 
Philosophical. By Noan Porter, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


President Hosters high attainments as ometoonre 
cian and his fine sense give to the oocasiona. 
meral vale. 


hiloso a lp embrace 4 summary 0 
the teachings te oe Lp ing schools of philosoph 
an a oritioiann tensions. A P y 


Iv. 


The Irish Question. By Proresson Davi 
Bennett Kine, of Lafayette College. 1 
Teta ime. $1,50. 


King » bas spent the last two Summers in 
neleediaee mw yg 4 himself the actual state of th a 4 
in all parts of the d and conferring with 
Irish a one with the — statesmen — are 
mort active! sy d in 
cussion of Irish affairs. His know! e 
pny ‘ined at first ha: will e hia boo) 





Vv. 


Cupid, M.D. Ap swry. By AvGUSTUS M. 
Swirt. 1 vol; 12mo, $1. 


Not iy is there be a iy fis 


with England. 


Swift's ..buta new writer be 
ors is ed in the rare combination 9 atu 
and s h which this plot calls f: 


It is pete to provhesy avery mnasnal success for tbe 
but it will have an importance eo beyond this in A 


ing the tmmediate recognition of a very noteworthy 
fiction. 


new pen in American 


Just Published. 
I. 

The Land of the Arabian Nights. Being 
Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Per- 
sia, to Bagdad. By Wmit1uM Perry 
Foes. With an Introduction by Bayard 
Taylor. A new edition, with nearly 100 


fllustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 
ft. 
Helen of Troy. By Axnprew Lane. 1 vol, 


16mo, $1.50. 
ITI. 

Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth. As 
opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic. (Philosophie Series 
No. I.) By James MoCosn, D.D., LL.D., 
D.L., Author of * Intuitions of the Mind,” 
“Laws of Discursive Thought,” etc. 1 
vol., paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 

Idyls of Norway and Other Poems. By 
Hyatmarn HiortH Boresey. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Vv. 

By W. ©. Witxmson, 
small 4to, $2. 
VI. ‘ 

The International Revision Commentary 
on the New Testament. By British 
and American Scholars and Revisers. 
Edited by Pamir Sonarr, D. D. THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 
By Prorgessorn Matruew B. Rippzgz, D. D. 
1 vol.; 16mo, $1.25. 

Vil. 

Love for Souls. By Bev. Witt Scrin- 
wen, author of ‘ The Saviour’s Converts,” 
“Pray for the Holy Spirit,” ete. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1. 


*,* These booxs are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon recetpt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Ne. 743 aud 745 Broadway, New York. 


Webster: An Ode. 
1 vol., 





jon te cata hae Snes tion, N. Y. T Bent 1880, 
THE CENTURY 


For November. 
Tue CENTURY begins its thirteenth year (the 
second under the new name) with a Novembér 
number, of which 


140,000" COPIES 
bas been printed. The issue contains some 
remarkable literary features aud many striking 
Pe TENT OB, by aE NEY JA are: 


A deligitalead’ fon peer perc iiataed 


by Epwarp Eee.eston, The = 4 N {lius- 
trated series of separate papers, the wholeform- 
me History of Life in the Thirteen Colonies. 
B HUGO, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated from ‘<. original Freass. which 


was written expressly for CENTOR 
THE CHRISTIAN LE oF CONNEOT- 


by Wasnineton GLADDEN. First pa in a 
series of great practical value to all ristian 
workers, showing bow a league of churches of 
various denominations was formed in a Con- 
necticut town, what kinds of work it attempt- 
ed, and what it did not attempt, and how it 
spread throughout the whole state. The story 
is the outeome of much study and is likely to 
have impertant results. 
“THE -HORSE 


OLAIM.” 
Opening chapters of a vovelette of mining 
life, by Many H4ttock Foors, illustrated by 


the author. 
ENGLAND, OHARLES DUDLEY 


‘ os interesting esexy on the position of Eng- 
and. 
JR., by W. D. HOWELLS. 


ortrait of Mr. JaMEs. 

SSION FOR WOMEN. 
The Traioing School for Nurses at Bellevue 

Hospital, with a portrait of Florence Nightin- 


gale. 

THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? 
A droll short story by Frank R. Stockton, 

THE OTHER CONTENTS 

include a powerful essay, ‘‘ Is the Jury System 
a Failure?” by Albert Stickney, author of ‘A 
True Republic ”’; a finely illustrated paper on 
the Sculptures of the recently discovered Great 
Pergamon Altar (mentioned in the Revelation 
as the throne of Satan); a full-page picture, en- 
graved direct from Nature; poems by T. W. 
Higginson, ““H. H.,” R: W. Gilder, and others; 
a satire ip vorse, “Narcissus in Camden”; 
album verses by Browning and Longfellow, 
not before published; interesting depart- 
ments, ete., ete. 

The sabecription, price is $4.00 a year; 3% 
cents anumber. Subscriptions should begin 
with this number, and, to enable newsubscrib 
ers to commence with the new series, onder 
Tue CENTURY name, we make the following 

E 

A year’s subscription, from Nov., 1882, and 
the twelve numbers of the past year, “ambdound, 
$6.00. A subscription and the twelve back 
pambh pre tl in ten slarant eolnmes. with 

to 
” Tre CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


WHITE & STOKES, 


NEW YORE, 
have just published a dainty edition of 
THE POEMS OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 
Pefamlel oah natal Soden in ever oh. sre tow 
copies in new styles of tree oalf and seal, $4.50. 
7? wath ti! prt SUNSHINE !! 


A Story f ys and Gir’ el and beautifully 
bound ond rit Tlinctrated. 


By Mrs. Mantua J. Lame. 
:COLLEGE CUTS: 


lection ef humorous sketches in the gy of 
_—_ hose from Punch. Handsomely bound, #1.50. 


oe 3 Bookseller. or mates A 4. the Pub- 
RUPSEDS OF BEIESD 99 


WHITE. & STOKES, New York. 
AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


JAMES, 
With a full-page 
ANEW PRO 





pa Sale by 
lishers, post 





The Changing Year, 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and 
Nature, with illustrations by Barraud, 
Boot, Edwards, Giacomelli, Gow, 
Gregory, Macquoid, Small, Wagoner, 
Wylie, and many other of the best 
artists of the day. An elegant volume, 
with an illustration on each and every 
page, with accompanying text, either 
original or selected, from favorite poets. 
One vol., large quarto, beautifully 
printed on fine paper and bound in ex- 
tra cloth, fall gilt. Price, $8; full mo- 
rocco, $7.50. 

Our Descrtptive Catalogue of Ilustrated, Fine Art, 
and Juverile Books is now ready and will be sent, 
free, by mail, on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One, Year..... 
ARPER’S WE: o-ee as 


HRPEES YEG rrorne 
'S YOUNG PEOPLE -“ 











“ie INDEPENDENT. 








GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS Neb ado 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W, Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N, T 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOXS, NEW YORK. 

















1PENGERIANT [ 


ing. For sale everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 





PORNO eee eee eee er eeree 


aaninn - A . Ed. 
ert fenrgeys ‘in amee ‘ilsetre. 
Be. eit rrrtnaer~treaturesn*=5sh}>“tevybon 
New ‘Quartette. A collection of Booutiful 
Engravings, that tell their own story. » 


Chatterbox = fon fer. new volume for 1882, 
with ezoetien nt riivatratione and charming 
stories for the 1 vol., boards 


onan Bonahes, Smee ie 
Onatterbex Natural § Bigcery. 
--—F 1 vol., 4to, boards., eee eeeeeeesereees 


Petfustrsting chil ds eetoction ot Fg Ag) 


‘asin ced 
Profusely 


100 


POOR Re OOOO NER wee er eee er eeeeeee 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW JUVENILES, FALL, 1882--83. 


“"itenftat ook fort . ihe Littie Ones, fully tts de- 


FOC e ee ewmeeneeneeses 


Bugeand Blossoms, A & may yr of Preity 
Poetry. 1 vol., 4to, boards,....... we 100 


Land and other Stories and Poems. 
Kate 


mene Ser eS ea Réescéecce 
e eth yin Scratfons orith full descr! . 
forming . ane th ' riptions, 
ws | Mathers Stort Stet ‘A Volume of Rhymes and 
ited, 1 vol., 4to, boards.. 
Lasso Pras Fragtions a Pigtere Book, 1 ‘vol., ” 


SOOPER eee Feet epeeeeee 


Writ ee 0 60 
Baby Di Dear, 1ivol., dto, boards. "TMustrated.. 0 60 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN ELEGANT VOLUME 
OF 
POETICAL SELECTIONS. 


The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song. 


Selected from English and American Authors. 


Collected and Edited by CuarLorre Fiske Bares, of 
Cambridge, compiler of the Longfellow Birthday 
Book, etc. With Steel Portrait of Longfellow 
and 16 full-page {Ulustrations from original designs 
by Cuunrcn, DIgLMAN, FrepeRicxs, Fenn, Girrorp, 
Morpny, Scuett, Strum, and others. Engraved 
by Gronez T. Aypaew. Over 900 pages, royal 8vo. 





Cloth, Fall Gilt, $5; Half Mer., Gilt Top, 
$7.50; Full Mor., Gilt, $10; Tree Calf, 
Gilt, 812. 

For sale by all Booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Harmony of the Bible with 
Science. 


By Samvunt Kiwes, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. With 110 fllustra- 
tions. 1 vol., large octavo, over 580 pages, extra 
cloth, beveled, gilt top. Price, $3. 

“The author is a courteous controversialist and 

does not neglect to state fairly his adversaries’ case 

and to indicate where the fullest information upon 
the point under discussion may befound. . . . The 
book can be safely commended in every respeot.”— 

The New York World. 

“Mr. Kinns goes On to show that the scriptural 
account of the order of creation agrees so remarkably 
with the results of modern solentific research, in the 
order of the appearance of light, of water, of land, of 
the different forms of vegetable and anima! life, ete., 
that a belief in the inspired truth of the sacred record 
becomes almost irresistible. His book is intended for 
popular use and ab ds with and {llus- 
trative Mlusions, and is adorned with numerous 
outs.”—The New York Tribune. 











a Send for complete Catalogue of Publications. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
789 and 741 BROADWAY, NRW YORK. 


Dr. Green’s New Book. 


MOSES AND THE PROPHETS 


A Review of Prof. W. RoBERTSoN Smirm and Dr. A. 
Koeves. By Wir114m Henry Green, D.D., of Prince. 





Nobody. A story, by the author of 
“The Wide, Wide World.” . . . . $1.75 
Criteria of Truth. McCosn. .. 0.50 
The Human Mind, Hamirtor. 3.00 
Fifteen ; or, Llydia’s Happenings, 1.50 
Gods Light on Dark Clouds. 
By Tueo, L, Courier, D.D., of B’klyn. 0.75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
CITY TEMPLE PULPIT SERMONS. By 
Jos. Pankgr, D.D. 12mo, cloth................ $1 50 
THREE GREAT MIRACLES. * yan ees 
MacMILiay, 12mo, cloth....,.. 1 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 1 124 Nassau Street. 


CHOOL fMoOoKks 
OLD OUGHT, 


EXCHANGED. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 CHAMBERS 8T., N. Y. 














phan py ded CATALOGUE will be sent tele 
of Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROS,, Fennklin Square, N.Y. 














A, & BARNES & CO., Yducational Publishers, 8. ¥, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW WORK BY CANON 
FARRAR, 


The Early Days of 
Christianity, 


By F. W. Farnam, D. D., ¥. BR. 8., Canon of Westmin- 
ster, author of “The Life of Christ,” “The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” ete. 

“It describes the deeply interesting events of the 
early days of the Christian Church and the state of 
politics anilsovlety in which the Church grew up. 
An account is given of the lives and writings of the 
three  illar aposties—St. Peter, St. James, and st 
John—with an explanation of thetr Epiaties and of the 
Apocalypse. The social and political conditions of the 
Roman Empire and the relation of the Church with 
it are treated with Canon Farrar’s well-known learn- 
ing and eloquence,” 

With this work the tmportant series of volames on 

the Early Church, commenced with Canon Farrar's 

“Life of Christ” and “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” is 

completed. 

2 vols. octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. 

Price, per set, $5, 

A cheaper edition int SVE, with Notes, ete., $2, 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 


THIRD fabtebnapaas nf 


BOOK any eo ae 
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__A: 5, CLAB .. CLARK, 21 Barclay St., St., New Yerk. 


[PINCATT SMAGALINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


November Number | 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1-1. THE ORUISE OF THE VI. 
Go. NTA ye: ymond. IL10: 


GOLD. A’ Story. —B. BIFORR AWN 
By Anna ton. ) ON. 
Bah iene eet, Bh AS 
EMERSON. By Hi. Nelson Powers.—T. QUAK- 
—— OTHEN ak Ries 
jon SO son 8) FOREST. WORSHIP, 3 
| pt ye) {OF Tae ehat 
WAR, Wood. —18. THE 
STORM. — D_WED- 
DING. by Busan Sweit.—i4. cB etary 
Broce aus Damen, Sosa ite in Cullfornin rd 


Spectmen NUMBER majled, postpaid, on 
cents. (Postage stamps a 4 
form of remittance.) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 aud 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO., 


55th St, and Seventh Ave. 


Immense Painting by F. PRILAPPOTEAUX 
of more than 2,000 square ys 
representing an episode of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871. 


The Largest Panorama ever exhibited 
in America. 


Open daily (Sundays included) from 
9 A.M. to sunset.. ” 


— -- 








ADMISSION, 50 Cents. Obildren, 25 Cents, 










THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CON- 
VENTION. 

Tae American Christian Connection, 
which has 20 often been confounded, on 
the one hand, with the Christians or Disci- 
ples of Christ, and, on the other, been un- 
justly classed as Unitarian, has been hold- 
ing its quadrennial Convention in Albany, 
N. Y. ‘The fise of this body began near 
the opening of the century and in differ- 
ent parts of the country. James O'Kelly, 
of Virginia, who had been a Methodist, Dr. 
Abner Jones, a Baptist layman of Massa- 
chusetts, the Rev. Elias Smith, a Baptist 
mivister of New Hampshire, and five or 
six ministers in the Presbyterian Synod of 
Kentucky are considered as founders of 
the movement, which grew out of dissatis- 
faction with the Calvinistic preaching in 
the Baptist and Presbyterian churches and 
with creeds. These preachers advocated 
a free Gospel, that is, the proclama- 
tion of a Gospel of salvation for all 
men, the Bible: the only rule of faith 
avd practice and local church gov- 
ernment. A church was organized in 
Vermont, in 1801, by Abner Jones, which 
may be regarded as one of the earliest of 
the Christian churches; the Rev. Elias 
Smith organized another church, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., io 1803; and the Presbyteri- 
av ministers, who withdrew from the Sypa- 
od of Kentucky, in 1804, took most of their 
churches with them. It was not, however, 
until about 1806 that these several parties 
became acquainted with each other's move- 
ments. Smith brought out a religious 
paper in 1808, called the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, which is now publishedin Dayton, 
Obio, as the organ of the denomination. 
The movement spread rapidly in New Eng- 
land, but was greatly disturbed and weak- 
eved by the Adventist excitement. In 
1828 most of the ministers in Kentucky 
and Teunessee and many in other Western 
states united with the Disciples of Christ, 
who occupied a position similar tu their 
own. Perhaps the whole denomination in 
the West would have joined Mr. Camp- 
bell’s followers, if they bad not regarded his 
movement ag essentially sectarian, in that 
hee lawleted o6 fee mm cosicn wo @ twot uf folluw- 
ship. 

The Christians were at one time estim- 
ated at between 800,000 and 400,000. Presi- 
dept Asa W. Coan, of the Convention, says 
the present number is about 150,000, though 
their statistics are very imperfect. They 
have sixty annual or local conferences, of 
which ten are in New England and Canada, 
ten in the Middle States, and forty in the 
West and Southwest. Since 1854, when 
the General Convention adopted anti- 
slavery resolutions, the Christians of the 
South have formed a separate body. Says 
President Coan: 

‘‘Our brethren do not take the name 
Christian as a denominational name; they 
do not take it at all. They simply profess 
to be Christians and decline to take any 
party name. They did not claim to be 
Christians in any invidious spirit or ex- 
clusive sense, 

‘1. They are singular in that they pro- 
fess to take the Bible alone asa rule of 
faith and practice, granting to every man 
the right of individual judgment. 

‘**2. In that they profess fellowship and 
admit to their Church aW Christians, with- 
out regard to their theological opinions or 
their views and practices in ordinances. 

**8, In that they have from the begin- 
ning encouraged preaching by women, who 
have been welcomed by them to all the 
privileges of the Church enjoyed by men. 

**4. In that they founded the first relig- 
fous bewspaper, and thus introduced relig- 
ious journalism to the Cbristian world. 

**6. In that they founded the first college 
that gave equal privileges to both sexes,” 
He says further: 

** We desire not to be known as Baptists 
or Pedobaptists, as Unitarians or as Trini- 
tatians, Our ‘government’ is . neither 
Congregational, Presbyterian, nor Episco- 
palian, It is neither a democracy, an aris- 
tocracy, noran autocracy; but a» brother- 
hood, with one only Master, even Christ, to 
whom each individual shall answer for 
himself.” 

Concerning the justice or injustice of 
elassing the Christians as Unitarians let the 
following, selected from a little pamphlet, 
culled “‘ Christian Principles,” published 
by the Christian Publishing House, speak : 

‘*Thus the Christians learn to love God 
as tneir Father, as the Creator.” 














“ The Christian faith in the Son of God 
is equally sublime.” They find that the 
Bible speaks of him asthe “eternal life 
that was with the Father in the beginning. 
By whom God made the worlds. Who had 
glory with bim before the world was. Who 
appears in the glory of the Father. Seated 
with God in bis throne, Possessing all 
power in heaven and earth. On the dindem 
on his bead are written Jehovah, God, and 
Lord. This divine Saviour the Christians 
adore.” 

“The Christian faith in the Holy Ghost 
makes the system complete. The spirit 
[sic] of God is our renewer, our sauctifier, 
our helper, our reprover, our comforter.” 

The Convention met in Albany, October 
4th, for its ninth quadrennial session. There 
wasa large attendance of ministerial and 
lay delegates. President Coan called the 
Convention to order and anvounced the 
committees, Delegates from the Southern 
Christian body were present and were in- 
vited to seats, The president presented 
his address, reviewing the history of the 
past four years. On the second day the 
Sunday-school secretary reported 875 Sun- 
day-schools, with 52,000 members. The 
secretary of finance recommended that 
$25,000 a year be raised by apportionment. 

The third day was devoted to reports and 
discussions on education and educational 
institutions. The Christians are making 
special efforts to improve and endow ad- 
equately their various schools. The Con- 
vention put itself on record on the fourth 
day in favor of probibjtion, the watch- 
word being ‘‘ Total abstinence for individ. 
uals and total prohibition for the state.” 
The election for officers resulted in the 
choice of the Rev. J. J, Summeibell as 
president. There were also elected secre- 
taries for missions, church extension, ete., 
trustees, and secretary and vice-presidents 
of the Convention. The Convention finished 
its work on Monday, October 9th. There 
was preaching every evening during the 
session. 





Tax detachment of the Salvation Army which 
went to India got into trouble almost at the 
beginning. Three of them were arraigned in 
Bombay on the charge of gathering an unlawful 
assembly. The Major was fined 50 rupees, and 


his lieutenants 25 each. ‘They declined to pay, 
auu tutCaer was Semvoucel Ww two weeks’ Im- 


prisonment and the others to one week. The 
magistrate said that the evidence showed that 
since the arrival of the Salvationists there had 
been a stir in the Mohammedan community, and 
he was of opinion that their processions were 
calculated to cause disturbance. The condi- 
tions of society in England and in India were 
different. In England the people professed one 
religion, and efforts like those of the Salva- 
tionists to reclaim the fallen would meet with 
universal sympathy; but when they came to 
India, to convert people from one faith to 
another, they must avoid noisy and peculiar 
demonstrations, as these were sure to excite 
angry feelings and passions and to provoke 
counter demonstrations. If the Salvationists 
desired to preach Christianity, they would be 
allowed to do so, with perfect freedom, provided 
they selected some unobjectionable place ; but 
they could not be allowed to parade the streets 
in such a manner as to excite the religious 
feelings of other sects, and so bring the people 
of different creeds into collision. A Bombay 
paper gives long accounts of the doings of the 
Salvationists. One morning they held a meet- 
ing in the Esplanade Theater, which was 
crowded mostly by various sects and classes of 
natives. The front benches were occupied by a 
few Europeans and native Christians. The 
music consisted of trumpet, tambourines, and 
drum, and the players blew and beat to their 
hearts’ content. Major Tucker addressed the 
people in English and Hindustani. In the after- 
noon, at an open place in the Esplanade, half a 
dozen moulvies, clad in white garments and 
standing on a bench, so as to be distinguished 
from the throng of listeners thet surrounded 
them, were preaching the doctrine of Islamism. 





‘The assembly, composed chiefly of Mussul- 


mans, was quite orderly and formed a ring, 
which enclosed a large number of Moslems, 
squatting on the bare ground. At the same 
time the Salvationists were holding forth in 
the Theater, where was gathered an audience 
consisting of European and Eurasian ladies and 
gentlemen, Parsees, Hindus, Mussulmans, and 
representatives of other sections of the native 
community. The Bombay paper thus describes 
the scene and the Bervices : 

“The theater Was filled in every part, and 
yet numbers pressed on to the doors, demanding 
admittance, which had to be refused, for want 
of room. Those who were thus left’ out con- 
tented themselves with forming, as it were, a 
besieging army round the theater and its en- 
vironments. About 5.30 P. M., ‘Captain 
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offense, police now told them: ‘ You 
shall neither march nor sing in the streets.’ 


for a similar in ce. ee officer 
was unrelenting, Major said they 
would march be the conse- 
eam what they In the afternoon 
aptain Bullard, came alone to the theater, 
a veach of which = ned ort 
nativ: “poe 
men, ile was informed aften the Arak 
had left their headquarters were on thelr 
way, the members were arrested 


‘00’ on 

Tucker bearing aloft @ banner, with a 

device (‘War and Fire’) tn Miigloh chasse. 
A crowd of natives, that increased as 


dent of police, and other 


with them, to watch the As the 
procession arrived at the five roads, 
near the big gas lamp in the Obelisk Road, 

of public traffic occurred. 


a tem stop 

The crowd of sigh was dispe with a 
warning that those who did not would be ar- 
rested. A similar w was held out to 


Major Tucker, who declined to heed it, and he 
and his colleagues were thereupon arrested.” 


... Mr. H. Grattan Guinness is making a 
tour of observation through Russia and writes 
interesting accounts of what he sees of the 
religious customs of the people. He says one 
of the most general features of worship is 
making the signa of the cross. 

.uey SLAUU SLICDT In tne courcnes, bowing 
and crossing themselves like the dumb actors 
in a medieval pantomime; crossing them- 
selves and bending and bowing over and over 
alithe time. Their whole worship seems to 
consist of these movements, Such an amount 
of crossing themselves by an intelligent peo- 
ple 1 never saw before and not believe 
could be seen in any other part Of the world. 
It goes utterly beyoud the system in Roman 
Catholic countries. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, in the churches, and outside, and every 
where you go, are perpetually crossing them- 
selves. And this crossing must be done ina 
certain fashion, with the thumb and two fin- 
gers joined and generally done three times or 
more, the head, breast, right sboulder and 
left being touched rapidly in turn. They cross 
themselves when th the churches, of 
which there are 350 oscow alone (while 
the population is over half a million), which 
means an amount of crossing in that one city 
impossible to estimate or conceive. They cross 
themselves at open shrines in the streets, and 
there are Many; they cross themselves before 
pictures of saints, and there is hardly a room 
without one; they cross themselves in the 
trains, in the trams, in the carts, in the little 
droskys everTastingly rattling about over the 
rough paving of the streets; they cross them- 
selves when they are going to sleep and! 
should think in their sleep besides. Andas to 
the bowing! The people’s heads in the 
churehes are jost bowing all the time, with 
every now and then a profounder stoop down 
to the very ground, till the floor is touched by 
the forehead.” 


...»The Annual Conference of the British 
Evangelical Alliance will be held in Leicester, 
October 234-25th. Among the more important 
features will be reports of deputations to Bo- 
bemia, Austria, and Denmark. The "secretary 
of the Alliance says the news from Austria is 
unfavorable, The-Ultramontane party is in 
full power and the heads of the government 
lean on it for support. Im the more bigoted 
and intolerant districts many acts of persecu- 
tion are reported. A united demonstration 
of the British and American Alliance and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is called for. 


..». The program for the Week of Prayer, Jan. 
7th—14th, 1883, issued by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance indicates the following topics: Thanks- 
giving, Confession, Prayer for, the Qbureh 
Universal, for Families, for the Nations, and 
for Missions. Special reference is also made to 
Education, to Intemperance, and to the Opium 
Traffic. 


....The new English Wesleyan Conference 
Minutes show that that body has 509,367 mem- 
bers, 54,489 on trial, and 2,124 ministers, with 
298 on trial, and 341 superoumeraries, 


THE SMALLER MISSION. 
~" ARY 


BY THE REY, R. GRUNDEMANK, PID. 


Tothe seven German Missionary Societies 
described in former articles we haveto add a 
few others, whose operations are more limited 
than theirs. We notice them briefly. 

The North German Missionary Society was 
formed, in 1836, at Hamburg, through the union 
of several missionary societies already exist- 
ing there. Other societies were soon added to 
the union, among them one in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russfa, and the young society had 
become strong enough in the second year of 
its existence to found its own seminary. The 
first missionaries were sent to New Zealand, in 
1842; a yesrafterward other missionaries went 
to India; and in 1847 the Slave Coast of West 
Afriea was occupied as a missign-field. The 
prosperity of this beginning soon suffered a 
check. The Society was weakened by con- 
fessional contentions, Many of the euxiliar- 
ies connected with it manifested a strong Lu- 
theran tendency, which became 80 strained, in 
consequence of the politico-ecclesisstical ex- 
citements of the time, that, rather than co-op- 
erate with the Reformed and United Churebes, 
theyleft.the Society and joined the Leipzig, or 
ata later period the Hermannsbargh Soelety. 
The North German Society found itself, at last, 
dependent on a comparatively smal) constit- 
uency of friends of missions. The Seminary 
having been given up, the administration of 
the Society was transferred to Bremen and 
the missionaries {t required were drawn from 
the Seminary at Basle. The mission ‘n India 
was suspended in 1850. The missionaries there 
entered the service of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States, which had stationsin Telugu- 
land. The mission in New Zealand, also, has 
never become very important. The labors on 
the Northern island were broken up by the 
Maori War and only quite recently has one of 
the missionaries there found a field among a 
population of Maories who had already be- 
come outwardly Christian under English influ- 
ence. Missionary Wobler is laboring very 
successfully, in a quite patriarcha) style, on the 
little island of Ruapuki (in the Straits of 
Foreaux), the whole population of which he 
has collected into a Christian congregation. 

The most extensive mission-field of the So- 
olety 1s In West Atrics. It is also the most 
extremely difficult one in existence, on account 
of the deadly climate. Of the forty-six per- 
sons eent out in the first seventeen years eigh- 
teen died, five returned home with broken 
health, and even the most of the children born 
in the field have succumbed to the fatal atmo- 
sphere. Still the Society carries on its work 
and missionaries are still found who are will- 
ing, with a courage worthy of grateful recog- 
nition, to go to the dangerous post. The mis- 
sion was very much disturbed about ten years 
ago by the Ashantee War. At presént three 


sionarfes are employed. The congrégations 
include more than seven hundred baptized, 
with two hundred and fifty commitnicants. 
The means of the Society amount to only a 
little more than about $16,000. 

A still young missionary society is the Scbles- 
wig Holstein Society. It is five years old and 
has only recevtly sent its first messengers to 
the heathen. It has chosen as its fleld the dis- 
trict of Bustar, in India; but nothing further 
bas been announced conce:ning the founda- 
tion of a station. The Society bas a yearly in- 
come of $6,000. 

The Pilgrim Mission of St. Chrischona, at 
Basle, is a missionary institute, founded 
in 1848, for the purpose of instracting plain, 
believing artisans, 80 that they can go at little 
expense to spread the Gospel among tbe hea- 
then and Mobammedans and in the countries 
of the Oriental Churches. These well-mesnt 
plans have vot yet, however, been realized. 
A considerable number of, missionaries of St. 
Chrischona exerted themselves in Abyssinia 
fora considerable time, with only smal! suc- 
cess; but only a few are now there engaged in 
pursuing the work and they have not yet'suc- 
ceeded in founding a fixed station. As little 
successful has been the plan of establishing a 
Chath of twelve stations to form a cotinection 
between Egypt and that field. The energy of 
the institute has been directed in later years to 
domestic mission work and itecan now hardly 
beincluded among the societies for heathen 
missions. 

The Jerusalem Union, which originated at 
Berlin, in 1845, in connection with the then re- 
cently-established English-P Bishoprie 
of Jerusalem, also requires only a short men- 
tion in this place. . Its. missionary activity ts 
narrowly limited to a station in Bethlehem, 
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was founded im, Berlin, in 1850, by the pious 
preacher, Knak, and sustains an orphanage at 
Hong Kong, where seventy heathen girls are 
receiving a Christian education. The expenses 
of the institute amount to nearly $4,500. 

The Woman’s Union for Female Education 
in Eastercn Lands sends out teachers and sup- 
portsthem. It has not yet founded auy inde- 
pendent station. The teachers are employed 
in the schools which bave been established by 
the other societies, at their stations in India, 
Palestine, and South Africa. Many pupils are 
also supported in boarding-schools by the 
fands of the Society. We must finally re- 
member the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses’ In- 
stitution. It has five stations in the East, 
where its laborers exercise a notable Christian 
influence upon the Mohammedan population 
by giving care to the sick and. teaching in 
schools. 

We have now noticed everything that is 
done in'Germany for foreign missions. 

M6rz, Grexmaxy. 


Hews of the Weck, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tx Ohio elections, on Tuesday of last week, 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the Demo- 
crate. Their state ticket was elected by a ma- 
jority of about 20,000, and they secure 14 out of 
the 21 congressmen, with the possible addition 
of another in a quarter where the contest is 
close. The elections in West Virginia show a 
Republican gain, The Hon. Nathan Goff, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, has been elected to Con- 
gress, over his Democratic competitor, The 
charter election in Newark, N. J., resulted in 
large gains for the Democrats. The next com- 
mon council is equally divided between the two 
parties. 











--The Sub-committees representing the 
County Democracy, Tammany Hall, and Irving 
Hall in the conference on the New York City 
and County nominations have decided on the 
nomination of Mr. Franklin Edson for mayor. 
Ex-Mayor Edward Cooper was appointed to ad- 
vise Mr. Edson of hié nomination, and he re- 
plied that he would accept, provided he was 
not expected to pledge himself to any ,organ- 
ization. The factions are also expected to agree 
upon candidates for the offices of county clerk 
and sheriff. 


--The fron steamship ‘“ Herder,” of the 
Hamburg line, from this city, was wrecked off 
Cape Race, N. F., on Momdey morning of last 
Weck, and will probably prove a total loss. No 
lives were lost and the p: ers were for- 
warded to St. Johns and thence to their desti- 
nations. 


---d0hn A. Cockrell, editor of the 8t. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, on Friday \ast, shot and killed ex- 
Congressman A. W. Slayback, who had threat- 
ened his life while demanding satisfaction for 
an article replying to an abusive speech made 
in a political meeting the night before. 


..The six hundred Hebrew refugees quar- 
tered on Ward’s Island engaged in a riot, on 
Saturday last, assaulted Superintendent Blank 
and Deputy Superintendent Shaldock. Thirty 
policemen went to the island and quelled the 
riot. 


« » Ernest de Bocque, a crazy Frenchman, ran 
amuck among women ov Fourteenth Street, on 
Tuesday of last week, and stabbed six women, 
some probably fatally. He was arrested. One 
of his victims has since died. 


... Taesday of last week was the first day of 
registration in New York and the number reg- 
istered was 55,222. In Brooklyn it was the 
second day and 42,495 voters registered. 


.-The New York Republican State Com- 
mittee have nominated Mr. Howard Carroll 
for congressman-at-large, to fill the vacancy 
created by the declination of Mr. Hepburn. 


:...Anthony Comstock, with a number of 
deputy marshals, raided the pool-rooms at 
Hunter’s Point, last week, making three arrests 
and seizing all the paraphernalia. 


.- The annual report of the Direetor of the, 
Mint shows that the coinage during the last 
fiscal year was greater than thatof any previous 
year im the history of the Mint. 

--.-Messrs. Cleveland and Hill have published 
their Ietters accepting the Democratic nomi- 
nations for governor and lieutenant-governor 
of New York, respectively. 


--Foreman Dickson, of the Star-Route jury, 
nas protested against the inyestigation of al- 
leged bribery cases by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


-.-.President Arthur, with several members 
of his Cabinet, was in Boston last week, and at- 
tended the Webster celebration, at Marshfield, 
Mass, 


eee» Lhe strike on the Northern Pacific Rail-. 
road has assumed a serious phase, and it is 


'»«««Mayor De Bevoise, of Long Island City, 
bas been indicted for embezzlement of city 
funds by the Queen’s County Grand Jury. 
.. + Yellow fever is spreading in Florida and 
the healih authorities of Pensacola have made 
an appeal for aid to the country at large. 


..«.General Crook held 8 conference with 400 
chiefs of the Apaches, a few days since, and 
made known to them his policy. 


-.- The examination of Lieutenant Danen- 
hower has been begun before the Jeannette 
Board of Inquiry. 


++«»The Sessions bribery case, before Judge 
Osborne, at Albany, has been put over to the 
December term. 


«»--A citizen’s movement is on foot in New 
York. City to nominate Comptroller Campbell 
for mayor. 


FOREIGN. 

.-»-In Egypt all isistill quiet. The trial of 
Arabi Bey and his friends has beep postponed 
for another week and an English lawyer will 
attend him. General Wolseley has been or- 
dered home from Egypt., Russia, the United 
States, Portugal, and Denmark have not yet 
agreed to the Khédive’s proposal to grant three 
months’ delay for the payment of commercial 
bills. The Egyptian commissions inquiring into 
crimes and outrages bave begun their work at 
Cairo, Tantah, and Alexandria. Sultan Pashahas 
protested against a restoration of the joint con- 
trol. Recruiting for the Egyptian gendarmerie 
in Switzerland has been forbidden. Lord North- 
brook, speaking in Liverpool, last week, of af- 
fairsin the East, said that the Government had 
no desire to annex or govern Egypt and that 
the Powers are satisfied that England sought 
‘only to prevent anarchy and the closing of the 
Canal,in peaceor war. Mr. Courtney, another 
member of the Government, speaking at Tor- 
point, said that the cost of the war should be 
defrayed by Egypt. About £2,000,000 worth of 
property belonging to rebel leaders will be con- 
fiscated. ‘The new Egyptian army will consist 
of 10,000 men. Seven Pashas will be arraigned 
for trial with Arabi. 


.-Mr. Parnell has cabled to the United 
States an outline of the policy he will advise 
the coming Irish National Conference to adopt. 
The priests in the Diocese of Tuam have been 
instructed not to take part in the Conference. 
The question of direct representation for 
Irish laborers will be brought up. 


. It is extensively ramored in Engiend 


that Be MaAntann wtll -b--4, -- 

public life, and will be succeeded by ‘the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, which would probably 
cause the disruption of the Liberal Party. 
This statement obtains general credence. 


...Prince Bismarck’s son has been made a 
councillor to the German Government. Count 
von Hatzfeldt will be appointed to the German 
foreign seeretaryship shortly, andit is thought 
that he will eventually succeed Prince Bis- 
marck. 

...-Mr. Davitt, in his speech on Sunday, the 
Sth instant, said the Land League had done its 
work,end that there is a necessity for future 
action, Priests have been permitted by their 
spiritual superiors to join the new movement, 


oose The Irish authorities have determined to 
examine closely the story told by Westgate, the 
self-confessed murderer of Lord Cavendish and 
Under-Secretary Burke. Westgate will probs- 
bly be brought. to Ireland. 

.-It is reported that Prince Bismarck has 
expressed his belief that England is endeayor- 
ing to secure a majority of the shares in the 
Suez Canal, so as to oust M. de Lesseps. 


.-Sir Henry Havelock-Allan has made 
some strictures on the discipline of the army in 
Egypt, which have caused a great sensation. 


.--The prime minister of Italy says the re- 
lations of the government to all the nations of 
Europe are the most cordial character. 


.-The liquidator of the French Union Gen- 
erale is about to proceed against the managers, 
to have them make up the deficiencies. 


+-.-German farmers ere asking the govern- 
ment for increased duties on cereals and cat- 
tle, to check competition from Italy. 

.-»-Mr. Thomas P. O'Connor has denied 
that the subscriptions in America to the Irish 
National Fund had ceased. 

-.+-The question of the establishment of a 
new political party in Spain is considered as 
settled in the affirmative. 

...The Galway Convention has adopted 
resolutions declaring the right of Ireland to 
national independence. 

.-The Channel Tunnel project has been 
practically killed in England by an adverse 
government report, 


.---The Hungarian prime minister has de- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





«. eiibe sennhcebhses Ga. Belieteek tA 
Paris, for the horrible murder of Aubert has 
been concluded. 


. Itis reported that Sheik Obeidullah is 
threatening the Armenian city of Van with 
10,000 men. 


.-The Dublin Union has proposed to send 
1,000 Irish men and women to Canada, at a cost 
of $7,000. 


.-+-A man was arrested in London last week 
for threatening to shoot the Prince of Wales. 


.-The coal miners in North Staffordshire 
have had their wages advanced 10 per cent. 


... The Spanish Old Carlists have repudiated 
Don Carlos, in favor of his son James. 


-...- Twenty-eight thousand English colliers 


will probably go on a strike this week. 


....Portugal will oppose the claims of France 
and Belgium in Africa, 
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GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too iate. What foolish 
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ra BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 

SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well te mislead. PHARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE lIsbor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





1s SURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE. 











EDUCATION. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


S, Deis Hotel und Talo’ Salen, 


Europeam Plan, 


Reoadway and {1th St.. New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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PUFIRST-CLA Aes INET, RY zarncr. 
AVON SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 


Popular Winter Resort. Established 1860. 


Best Sulphur Water in the country. Sulphur Tonic, 
Litz, Electro-Thermal, Douche Baths, etc. within the 
building. Steam-Heat, Fine Table, Society genial and 
cultivated. The resort of many eminent persons for 
rest and recreation. Best medical advice, without 
extra charge. Terms moderate. Address 


L. 8S. HINKLEY & CO,, 
Avon, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


THE SHERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 4418 8ST. 

The largest, most select, and fashionable family 
hotel in the metropolis. 

Choice rooms en suite; large, airy, well-heated and 
ventilated, and handsomely furnished. Sanitary ar- 
rangements perfect. 

Table d’héte. Cuisine of superior excellence. 

E. N. WILSON. Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Lo de ed pUpuler ge Het ph a peas 
tensive changes an decorating, 
painting, and tefurn 

T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
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feared that acts of violence will be committed, 





clared that he would not permit any perse- 
cution of the Jews. 





EECKELAERS’ 


TOILET SOAPS. 


The recent discoveries and improvements made by Mr. L. 
Excxe.azns, of Brussels, have placed his TOILET SOAPS beyond 
the reach of all competitors. They are especially recommended to 
ladies and mothers of children. E. FOUGERA & CO., 80 North 
William Street, New York, are Sole Agents for the U. 8, . 
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THE OHIO ELECTION. 

Tux election in Obio last week disap- 
poluts everybody—Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike—the former in the greatness 
of their victory and the latter in their 
overwhelming defeat, Neither party was 
confident of success and neither expected 
such a showing at the ballot-box. 

Last year Governor Foster earried the 
state by e@ plurality of over twenty-four 
thousand, and this year the state ia Demo- 
cratic by a majority of some twenty thou 
sand. Republicans in 1880 elected fiftcen 
members of Congress in Ohio and the 
Democrats only five. This year the Dem- 
ocrates have carried three-quarters of the 
congressional districts, making it almost 


certain that the next House of Representa." 


tives wil) be Democratic. These are the 
facts. 

What has wrought this change? The 
direct and simple answer is that votes»or, 
rather, the men who cast the votes and 
those who did not choose to vote at all 
have done it. How came the voters in 
Nhio, which is’ naturally a Republican 
otate, to hand the state over to the Democ- 
racy? . The temperauce question was, 





doubtless, one of the factors in this result. 
The position of the Republicans on this 
subject was not strong enough for the Pro- 
hibitionists and was too strong for the 
whiskey and beer interests; and thus the 
party, by the dissatisfaction on both sides, 
suffered heavy losses. It failed to attract 
the Pyrohibitiovists and repelled the Ger- 
mans. 

This, however, is by no means the entire 
solution of the result, especially in respect 
to the votes for congressmen, whose election 
had directly nothing to do with the temper- 
anct question. The plain fact is that the 
people of Obio that helped to elect General 
Garfield and would bave sustained his ad- 
ministration, if he had lived, have shown 
by this election that they are not pleased 
with the Administration of President 
Arthur. This lesson lies upon the very face 
of the facts. The immense change in the 
congressional delegation cannot be other- 
wise accounted for. The figures show a 
great falling off of Republican votes in the 
strongholds of the party, especia)ly In the 
Western Reserve, and give defeal in many 
districts where we should naturally expect 
victory. The great triumph of the Demo- 
crats is due not to their own strength; but 
to the fact that many Republicans voted 
for Democratic candidates and thousands 
of them refused to vote altogether. These 
Republicans have not changed their faith 
and do not ultimately intend to be Demo- 
crate; but they do intend to let President 
Artbur know that his system of *‘ machive” 
politics, which bas split the Republican 
Party in Pennsylvania, is not the system 
which they will support. 

The same general cause fn kind which 
bas wrought this great revolution in Ohio 
threatens to produce the same effect in 
Pennsylvania and the same effect in this 
state. Now, Mr. President, please to open 
your eyes, and understand once for all that 
in the United States there are hundreds of 
thousands of Republican voters who will 
not sustain your Administration or the 
party ticket under the auspices of the ma- 
chine system. The number of such votets 
is increasing every day. They will con 
tinue to increase. They mean war to the 
death on the system. Reform they wil! 
hava at all hagerde Tf the Ranwhli-«- 
party, as managed by its leaders, incladinz 
the President, refuses this reform, then it is 
doomed to defeat, and we add that it ought 
to be defeated. The martyrdom of the 
lumented Garfield on the altar of the 
‘spoils system” was not for nothing and 
the lesson will not be forgotten. Ohio has 
just spoken, and Ponosylvania and New 
York will soon speak. The day is past, if 
it.ever existed, when Republicans can be 
marched-to the polls simply to register the 
decrees of a set of machine managers. The 
hue and cry about Democracy, in whose 
principles we do not believe, is not going 
to frighten them to sanction by their votes 
what they condemn in their hearts, 

To be defeated is sometimes the best 
thing that can happen to a man; and soit 
is sometimes the best thing that can happen 
to a political party, The sober reflections 
which it awakens, the rebuke and disci- 
pline which it gives, and the lessons which 
it teaches are often of more value than suc- 
cess. The process is not in itself pleasant; 
yet this is generally true of all curative 
processes. When a party gets so corrupt 
that it cannot be reformed even by defeat, 
then it is an incorrigible sinner, that has 
passed beyond the possibility of cure and 
ought to die altogether. 





MRE. DARWIN ON REVELATION. 


Ir is a remarkable {llustration of Mr. 
Darwin's well-known conviction that Re- 
ligion end Science travel in different orbits, 
which have no mode of approach and 
which can, therefore, neither collide nor 
reinforce each other, that in all bis writ- 
ings there had never appeared, during his 
life tinié, a single utterance from which 
one could distinctly gather whether or not 
he wasa believer in the Christian faith. 
There were such references to the Supreme 
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Greator asdndicated that he was a believer 
in the existence, of God; but, beyond his 
being a Thelst, all evidence was lacking. 
Buta man who believesin the revelations 
ofthe Curistian faith is apt to letit be 
known, and it was not a very uncharitable | 
conclusion that he did not believe in that 


in which he had, tneidentally even, made 
no confession of faith. 

Since his death, however, a private let- 
ter bas appeared, written by him three 
years ago, to a student im Germany, who 
had asked him, categorically, what was his 
relation to Christian faith. He had, doubt- 
less, been asked that question too often to 
escape a little natural impatience, and his 
reply is short: 

‘* Sir :—l am very busy, and am an old 
map, in delicate healib, and have not time 
to answer your questions fully, even assum- 
ing that they are capable of beiog answered 
atall. Science and Christ have nothing to 
do with each other, except in as far as the 
habit of scientific investigation makes a 
man cautious about accepting any proofs. 
As far as I am concerned, I do not believe 
that any revelation bas ever been made. 
With regard to a future life, every one 
must draw his own Conclusions from vague 
and contradictory probabilities. Wishing 
you well, I remain your obedient servant, 


‘CHARLES DARWIN. 
“ Dow™, June 6th, 1879.” 


This letter, which he, doubtless, never 
expected wonld see the light, but which 
has been published in Germany,and from 
there over the world, is of importance for 
what it says and for what it omits to say. 

There are three great fundamental doc- 
trines of religion. The first of these is 
that of apersonn! God. The second is that 
ofa future life. The third is that of the rev- 
elation of Christ. Faith in not one of these, 
according to Mr. Darwin, is required or is 
forbidden by al) the conclusions of Science. 
To be sure he does not speak directly of 
Theism, but in what hesays of Christ he nec: 
essarily includes God, who is implied in 
Christ's history. ‘‘ Science and Obrist,” he 
says, ‘‘ have nothing to do with each other, 
except in as far as the habit of scientific in- 
vestigation makes a man cautious about 
accepting any proofs.” That is admirably 
sald, and it is a solid answer from the 
greatest of our scientific leaders to the pre- 
tenses of those who declare that Science 
and Evolution overthrow God and revela- 
tion. It is true that Mr, Darwin himself 
did vot believe in revelation; but it was not 
because he was a thorough scientist nor 
because he was an evolutionist. He might 
be both and yet hold to the entire Christian 


system of faith. 
auere are some coroliaries from Mr. 


Darwin's letter which are worthy of note, 

1, The latest and best conclusions. of 
Science, as interpreted by Mr. Darwin, do 
not necessitate Materialism. Materialism 
denies that mind is anything more than the 
product of matter and it has no room for 
God or revelation or the futare life. In 
allowing all these as not denied by Science, 
Mr. Darwin acknowledges that Science is 
not materialistic. 

2. While Mr. Darwin was williug to ac- 
knowledge that he did not believe in the 
Christian revelation, and while he ex- 
pressed himself in doubt as to a future life, 
he purposely omitted all expression of doubt 
as to Theism. As Professor Gray and 
others bave remarked, his language as 
sames Theism. 

8. But Theism acknowledged ought to 


make revelation ‘and tlie future iife easily. 


credible, It is true that they require 
abundant evidence; but, granting the ex- 
istence of a God, there is no antecedent pre- 
sumption against them, but rather for them. 

4. Theism, if acknowledged, offers an ex- 
planation of revelation. The system of 
Nature might go on in the most orderly 
way, evolving its products under its own 
laws, as scientific students bave shown; 
but, if there be ontside of this system some- 
thing else, it may add a new element, vot 
provided for _by any such developing sys. 
tem. The earth containg a given amount 
of matter and force, out of which pro- 
ducts are developed. But sometimes the 
earth or, indeed, the solar system gets an 
accretion of matter aod force from outside 
itself, utterly beyond all foresight or all 
explanation, What isa meteoric stone 
falling from space upon the earth but'a 
new force, a revelation from abroad, some. 
thing beyond the laws of the solar system 
and all their prophecies? What a meteorite 
is to telluric forces, that is revelation or 
miracle in human history. They are ac- 


cessions from withont, and Science can no 
more contradict themi than if could cun- 
\radict or foretell the bolides of rock, iron, 
and nickel which are ‘the mystery of our 
great cabinets. 









Wnar are the trustees of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary doivg ? 

We hope ther realize how much depends 
on their acting, and acting soon. The 
Seminary has suffered much already and 
cannot afford to suffer more. It has to 
maintain itself in the face of the growing 
preference of theological students for 
metropolitan schools. The young men are 
largely from country churches and expect 
to do their life-work in country parishes. 
The city seminary gives them a chance to 
see and hear the great preachers of the 
metropolitan pulpits, which, wrongly or 
rightly, they are more and more disposed 
to look on as the chance of their lives. 

This view of the matter has told against 
Andover. Now that there has been a break 
in the succession of classes there, it will 
be harder than ever to get things back onto 
the old basis, The trustees’ delay confirms 
the impréssion that the difficulty is incura- 
ble, lyfng in some assumed oppugnation be. 
tween the old orthodoxy represented by 
the. Andover creeds aud modern orthodoxy 
as represented by the churches of to-day. 

It is to the last degree important that this 
conviction should not get fixed on the 
minds of the Christian public. There is 
really no reason why it sbould. Modern 
orthodoxy is not ancient orthodoxy, but it 
isin the line of unbroken descent and of 
vital spiritual and intellectual connection 
with ‘+. The line of theological and 
spiritus! continuity is neither broken nor in- 
terrupted. . There is no reason in the world 
why the founders of Andover should dis- 
own their descendants, nor that the living 
constituency of Andover should hesitate to 
look back with pride and confidence to the 
fathers and founders, with whom they 
stand in an unbroken line of spiritual life 
and belief. 

We deny that the new orthodoxy contra- 
dicts the old, as we do also that the old 
orthodoxy precludes the new. There 
never was and is not now occasion for the 
criticism that has been aimed at the An- 
dover charter. It is liberul enough to per- 
mit it to maintain itsconnection with an 
advancing and living Church, It is con- 
servative enough to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of revolutionists, out of 
the line of vital evangelical succession 
and continuity. What is needed now is, 
no new charter at Andover, no evasion or 
modification of the old, but a bold and 
strong assertion that Andover belongs to 
the living Church, as she did when she wes 
founded. Every tie and fetter that lies on 
her was designed to link her not to a corpus 
mortuum of any kind, but to the living 
Church and the living Word as; appre- 
hended by aliving Church. This is what 
Dr. Bacon gave as his view of the case. It 
is what the professors have maintained. 
The charter proves it. Nothing is required 
but a bold and strong assertion of the fact 
by the trustees. 

They have no option. Only one Hine is 
open to them and the longer they delay 
the more the uncertainty grows as to 
whether they are the kind of men to bring 
such a matter as this to a decision. 

Nothing cau be clearer than that any 
attempt to evade the difficulty by putting 
new and technical constructions on the 
charter or on its adminstration would 
shake the confidence of the churches and 
amount to a concession that an impassable 
and unmanageable gulf lies between the 
old orthodoxy and the present convictions 
of the churches. 

The Congregationalist’s suggestion . to 
abandon the old trust and create a new one 
is an amusing combination of cheap gour- 
age with the most precipitate flight. The 
trust cannot. be abandoned. It. ig neither 
permissive, conditional, nor alternate, but 
a mandatory trust. In case of such aban- 
donment as that proposed, it would be en- 
forced by order of the courts, 

But, if allowed by them, what would such 
# course amount to but a concession of the 
point raised against us by the radical 
liberals, that the old orthodoxy is teo. much 
out of sympathy with the pew to stand in 
any connection with it; that Old trusts can- 
not be administered; that the men cannot 
be found to do it, nor churches found to 
support them; and that on the old founda- 


‘tion the machine cannot be worked.’ 


The strangest thing in all this Andover 
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matter is the utter indifference with which 
the ultra conservatives have played into 
the hands of the ultra radicals. Noth- 
ing in the world could serve their purposes 


present temper of the Congregational 
churches, the old trust at Andover could 
not be administered, but must be aban- 
doned or modified. The mischief that has 
been done is the responsibility of these who 
have so needlessly exaggerated this injuri- 
ous impression of the Andover creed, as 
well as of the men who were to act under it. 

The one way to end the strife now is for 
the trustees to vindicate themselves and the 
seminary by filling the vacancies by the use 
of their constitutional powers, What are 
they doing ? 





MR. MINASSIAN’S PAMPHLET. 


It was a strong, brave act of Mr. Min 
assian, as the represtotative of the Bithy- 
nia Union of Armenian Protestants, to 
go to the Portland meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board and force a full consideration 
of the complaints of the Armenian Protest- 
ants against the American missionaries and 
the American Board. He distributed in 
the hall where the meeting was held a 
pamphlet account of the ‘‘ Controversy,” 
which some one tried to suppress, ‘but 
which was finally circulated freely. A 
committee was appointed to consider the 
subject and report another year; and itp 
composition, including the names of Mr 
Minassian and Dr. Hamlin, gives assurance 
that the subject will be impartially eon- 
sidered. 

Passing by the matters which require 
much minute knowledge, such as Secre 
tary Clark confesses is beyond his acqui- 
sition and which Dr. Hamlin opens in a 
letter in Mr. Minassian’s pamphlet, having 
to do with the policy of liberal aid to 
education and to church buildings, and on 
which we cannot dare to speak decisively, 
the two points embraced in Mr. Mivassian’s 
pamphlet. which attract attention and 
judgment are those which have to do with 
the sncouragment to Armenian Protestants 
to come to this country for study and their 
appointment as ful! miccionarics, 

It is well kovwn that the Board au@d 
the missionaries in Turkey have with much 
positiveness discouraged their students and 
young pastors from coming to this country 
for study. It has been said that they could 
be sufficienily educated in the schools in 
Turkey for the work required of them. If 
they came here, they were educated out of 
the sympathies of their own people, and 
were not satisfied to live as native pastors 
must live. It is, we have been told, the 
troublesome, discontented men tbat’ have 
come. Their support has been an un- 
necessary expense. They ought to stay at 
home or come wholly at thelrown charged. 
Friends of missions should give them np 
aid. 

This policy, we are convinced, will have 
to be very much modified: While it may 
not be wise to encourage young Armenians 
to go abroad to pursue their education un- 
der refining Christian influences, it certain- 
ly cannot be wise to discourage those who 
have the ambition and enterprise to make 
the attempt. Above all things, it will not 
do for che missionaries or the Board to 
seem to be trying to keep the people in 
comparative ignorance or subjection. They 
are rising, and they must feel that they 
have the sympathy of their teachers, even in 
their ill-judged aspirations. The policy of 
repression will only widen the most un- 
happy breach which it has done much to 
create. 

On the other point of which the Armeni- 
ans make complaint, the failure of the 
American Board to appoint them as its 


standing ground. Says a handbill that 
was distributed with Mioassian’s pamphlet: 


‘*Inthis race prejudice of the American 
Board instances like the following occur, 
viz : 

** An Armenian young man comes to this 
couvtry for an education; While’ in col- 
lege here, he develops a superior talent 
aud graduates with the bighest’ bopors. 
As an éarnest Christian and an educated 
gentleman, he makes many friends. By 
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and work under their missionaries there. 
It so happens that a class-mate of this 
Armeuian, an Amenican by birth, but un- 
fortunately somewhat defective in mind and 
of inferior eapabilities, also offers himself 
at the same time tothe American Board 
as a missionary to Turkey, and is accepted, 
and thus the Armenian is advised and 
must work under his half-witted class- 
mate or not at all.” 

The complaint is of ‘‘race prejudice,” 
which will allow an Armenian to be only a 
‘* hired helper.” 

But on any ecclesiastical theory for 
which we have any respect the pastor of a 
church occupies a position as high as ex 
ists. A pastorisno “hired helper.” He 
is the servant of his Church, supported by 
his Church, aided, it may be, by a mission- 
ary fund. He is as worthy and as honor- 
able as any. missionary. These pastors, 
too, have their own associations, ‘‘unions,” 
consultations, and responsibilities, free 
from any control of missionaries, Further 
than this, there is reason in the policy 
which lets American missionaries distribute 
the funds which American Christians raise. 
We know our own men as we don’t know 
the Armenians. Our men have behind 
them our own culture and training. The 
Armenian may'be # much abler and holier 
avd wiser man than the American; but we 
simply prefer to trust our own men, in 
whom we have, generally, the most confi- 
dence, We prefer. to be our own almoners, 
If the Armenians wish to handle and distri- 
bute missionary funds, let them raise them 
and we will not interfere. ‘This is because 
of no race prejudice, but is simply the nat- 
ural order of business. It puts no slighton 
the Armenian, no discredit on him; but 
recognizes the distinction between those 
from whom missions come and to whom 
missions go. Itis beyond all reason that 
Armenian converts should come. to this 
country, and ask to be sent back as Anier- 
ican missionaries. 
rr 


THAT ALABAMA LEPROSY. 


WuHeEn we printed, some weeks ago, a 
card of a Northern Methodist minister in 
Alabama, saying that his church was for 
white people, and colored people were not 


imwited ap awponted 42 -m4en thy = ome 
posed that some explanation would be 
given at once of so strange an act. So far 
no’ word has been written to give further 
light. Meantime, we are glad to state, 
Northern Methodist papers are speaking of 
the matter in severe terms. Zion's Herald 
calls it a brutal, unchristian act and there 
are demands for an explanation. We had 
supposed that this was.an isolated case. It 
was horrible to think that there was even 
one such minister in that great Church but 
it seemed ‘probable that he had come 
into the Church by accident, and would 
soon find’ his own place again. But 
the révelation made by Zion's Herald 
staggers us, There is, it seems, another 
minister in the South who defends the 
Alabama abomination, He is not merely a 
minister; he is president of the East 
Tennesse. Wesleyan University and his 
oame is John F. Spence, D.D... He says in 
his paper, the Southern Advance, that the 
disapproval which has been expressed of 
the course of the Alabama pastor “‘is a 
remnant of fanaticiem which is rapidly 
dying out. It would have been well had 
it never existed, and the sooner it dis- 
appears the better for us all, North and 
South, white and black.” 

Now, we understand Dr. Spence has 
gathered many dohars for the support of 
the institution over which he presides from 
‘Northern churches. It is «a Northern 
school and this'is all right; butthe work 
of the University is among a population of 
which the colored element is 1 Cab 
the Northern Ohwrch, which has no busi- 
ness in the South at all, unless it is there to 


_ preach the Gospel to all, without regard to 


color, afford te have a man at the head of 
one of its chief institutions who. teaches 
that there'is a Gospe): for the whites, and 
another Gospel, not #6 respectable, for the 
blacks? st 

The last General Conterénte’ provided 
that the Freéméo’s Aid Society might assist 
struggling white _churcbes in the South 
so far as it ,could , without . injuring 
the. work, among the, colored, ,people! 
Is the result of this rather, doubtful policy 
to be they erection of barriers between 
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white and black, Methodists of the same 
communion ? If so, the sooner the action 
of 1880 is repealed the better for Northern 
Methodism in the South. We do not be 
lievé the churches in the North will give 
their money to promote a Gospel of caste 
and disunion. In the name of the Lord, is 
there a church, North or South, calling 
itself Christian, which dares to tell any 
race or class of men not to enter 
its doors? It were better for such a 
church that it had never been organized ; it 
were better that it be razed to the ground 
and its members scattered; it were better 
that a pastor teaching such a monstrous 
doctrine be degraded from the ministry, 
The Methodist Episcopal Church cannot, 
ought not stand io the South if it stavd on 
such a dishonoring platform, The Chris- 
tian Advocate demands that the Church be 
‘purged from the stain and stigma of this 
thing.” May this be done thoroughly and 
speedily. 


DR. CROSBY ON FRAUD. 


We published last week the letter of 
George William Curtis on the frauds con- 
nected with the nomination of the. Sara- 
toga ticket, as furnishing a good reason 
why Republican voters in this state, in 
order to rebuke:the fraud, should refuse to 
support the ticket. We publish below the 
letter of Dr. Howard Crosby, of this city, 
which has just appeared in the Justice, to 
the same effect: 

‘Sir; If we are. true in our desire to 
overthrow monopolies and the tyranny of 
wealth, which are the greatest dangers our 
republican institutions have to fear, I can- 
not see how we oun avoid voting against 
the candidates (however excellent in per- 
sonal character) who have been nominated 
by these evil powers. I am a Republican, 
and have always voted the Republican 
ticket, because 1 believed the Republican 
Party represented political wisdom and 
virtue, as against demagogism and anarchy. 
But, if the helm of the Republican Party ig 
to be seized by a selfish class interest, ita 
wisdom and virtue are gone. The only 
way for true Republicans to bring back the 
party to its purity is to vote down the 
nominees of the conspirators. But this 
(say Some) will give the state to the Demo- 
crats. Very well, Let the Democrats have 
control. 1’l] trust an honest Democratic 


Bart¥.™'Yes hagw* shat Beaduiana 
Party is and will be on our guard; but a 
Republican Party that professesa high mor- 
ality, while promoting rascality, will only 
decei 


ive. 

‘*The election of the present Republic: 
av state ticket would be the endorsement 
of bribery, fraud, and the tyranny of the 
money power. No consideration whatever 
can justify this. Fortunately, the Demo. 
cratic Party havé given us candidates of 
the very highest character, whom we all 
can respect and suppott without’ any 
qualms. By their election, not the Repub- 
lican “wf but the miscrable, dirty wire- 
pullers.will 





be defeated and a blow will be 
given to monopoly, greed, trickery & Co, 
under which they will stagger to their 
ore whole question which the voters 
at the ‘coming election have to meet may 
be narrowed down tothis: ‘Shall we have 
money lords to rule us? or, s Hy, 
‘Shall we condemn Governor Cornell for 
vetoing the Elevated Railroad Tax Bill ? 
The ‘aye’ to the latier means ‘aye’ to the 
AT eoiké no apology for meddling with 
politics. I aman American, a citizen and 
native of New York: I never sold my 
birthright. Wheo great moral crises arise, 
I will not hesitate to speak as loudly as i 
can for the truth, With mere local or per- 
sonal politics I bave nothing to do. Ladd 
these Jast words for the benefit of those 
who suppose clergymen are either women 
or children. Howarp 
This letter has just the right ring. Dr, 
Crosby always thinks clearly and is quite 
sure to say what he thinks in a way to pre- 
clade all'doubtias to his meaning. He be- 
lieves, ‘with thousands and tens of thou 
‘gatas of Republicans in this state, that the 
Saratoga ticket is the product of patronage, 
bribery, and fraud and that the time has 
come for Republican voters to break loose 
from so-called party ties and administer a 
rebuke to the Gould-Conkling combination, 
backed up with money and by the Admin- 
istration at Washington. The way todo 
this is to'defeat the tickel of the ‘‘dirty 
wirepullets” and let the most anscrupu- 
lous gambler in Wall Street know that the 
conscience of honest Republicans is too 
strong for bis bags of gold. The’ “ Btal- 
wart” State Committee, as we have no 
doubt, will have. plenty of money to ruy 
the. ‘‘amachine”,and will do with it all that 





money can do. What was begun in bribery 
and fraud will be continued in the same 
way. Let the whole thing; from its incep- 
tion to ftsend, be thoroughly rebuked at 
the ballot-box, and the Republican Party 
will be in a much better condition to de- 
serve and win just victories hereafter. 

The true method of administering the 
rebuke is not to stay at home, and thus not 
vote at all; but to vote either for Mayor 
Cleveland or for the Prohibition candidate 
for governor. Either method will answer 
the purpose, since either will stamp the 
Saratoga ticket with the mark of popular 
reprubation. . We call it the Saratoga 
ticket, rather than the Republican ticket, 
for there is no just sense in which it 
is the ticket of the Republican Party of this 
state. The Jay Gould ticket, the Conkling 
ticket, the Administration ticket, the ticket 
of the conspirators, as titles of designa- 
tion, are much better descriptions of ite 
origin and of the power that nominated it. 
The Republican Party of the State of New 
York, as such, has vo state ticket in the 
field. That which claims to be such is a 
sham and a fraud; and what we, want jo 
see accomplished is a thundering protest 
against the fraud, coming from the ballot- 


box. 
Editorial Notes. 


We publish this week Dr. Robert Collyer’s 
reply to our criticism of his interview with The 
Hvening Fost, Perhaps we need to say little 
more than # werd by way of comment, and 
that is that Dr. Collyeris quite mistaken in bis 
intimations that our editorial was written not 
by an editor, but bya certain ex-Unitarian 
"minister. As a Unitarian, he will understand 
us when We tell him that the autbor of “ Ar- 
ticle Nine ” never saw nor heard the editoria) 
nor knew it would appear unifl he saw it pub- 
lished in the paper, itis, doubtless, true, as 
Dr. Collyer says, that the offer of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Works free to Orthodox ministers and 
theological students has found many to*accept 
it ; batif, as we are told in the finest piece of 
English; ever written, the saintly Chrysostom 
nightly studied the plays of Aristophanes and 
bad the holy art to purge bis scurrilous vebe- 
mence into the style of a rousing sermon, we 
need not suppose that every admirer of the 
Channing adopts bis theology. 
is Orthodox in the view of the Unitarians of 
to-day. Dr. Collyer’s own drift bas been very, 
very far from Channing during these few 
years, for he tells us that fifteen years ago he 
was in favor of having the Unitarian Church 
avow “allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ,’’ while now he believes such a recog- 
nition in its constitution ‘‘ would make for 
bondage and division.” 








Iv now turns ont, according to the las! 
article of Dr. Briggsin The Presbyterian, tha: 
the disenssions on biblical criticism whic!) 
have appeared in The Presbyterian Review, weie 
part of s series of srticles which had been 
planned for and proposed by the managing 
editors, and that the writers of these articles 
were specially invited by the editors, each with 
the full concurrence of the other to write the 
said articles, . The fact is thus now made pub- 
lie, under the stress of assault upon some of 
these articles, that Prof. Smith, the young and 
acholarly teacher at Lane, wrote his essay on 
Wellhausen not simply with the concurrence, 
but .practically upon the invitation of Dr. 
Hodge, as one.of the two managing editors, it 
being understood by all parties that his paper 
was to bea critical statement of and comment 
upon the subject assigned him—the teachings 
of Julius Wellbausen. In view of these,facte, 
it seems tous amazing that an intimate friend 
of the senior editor, sometime professor in an- 
other seminary, should have allowed himself 
to rush into print with a severe animadyersion, 
not merely upon the paper, but upon the Pro- 
fessor bimeelf, upon the institution with 
which he was connected, and upon the sister 
institation, in which the juntor.editor, was an 
honored teacher. But itis much more amaz- 
ing thet Dr, Hodge, while these articles were 
still in progress undera plan which, on the 
showing of Prof. Briggs, be had himself large- 
ly devised and determined, should beve pub- 
lished, in the very namber of the Beview which 
contained the article of Prof. Smith, an editor- 
ial statement which was a virtual reflection ypon 
that article and a virtual repud{ation of his own 
arrangement, But the most amazing thing of 
all is the further fact that, in his note in The 
Examiner, Dr. Hodge bas, in a general but en- 
tirely intelligible way, pronounced various 
articles in the Review (this among them) un- 
true and dangerous; bat declared that these 
‘‘antrue and dangerous opintone” are ‘taught 





in certain of our seminaries, end bas’ washed 
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his bands of the whole business by pleintively 
alluding to “the disagreeable conditions of s 
preseot copartnership.” We forbear more 
special comment on this revelation and will 
only say that, in along experience, we have 
never come across a job of editing like this. 

How fall of lively suggestion is the fact 
that, while the Southern Presbyterian Church 
is formally régretting and withdrawing ite 
offensiye reflections on the Presbyterian 
Church in the North, and while that body, {oa 
turo, is also regretting and withdrawing, apd 
while what are called fraternal relations seem 
about to be formally inatituted, some of the 
leading men in the former body are, in the 
most open and offensive way, charging North- 
erp Presbyterianism with unsoundness in doc- 
trine, with want of orthodoxy, even with 
allowing fatal fellowsbip with beresy. And it 
is very suggestive that the only. basis of these 
charges is the union of the Old with the New 
Bchool in 1869, and the allowance of New 
Schoo] opinion and teaching ,in the United 
Church. This union, with all that it carries 
with it, is put forward by these leaders of 
Southern opinion as a bar to fraternal rela- 
tions now and an insuperable barrier to organ- 
fe union in the future. Can anything be moré 
offensive than this? Can there be fraternal 
relations or 4 really fraterpal spirit where 
such imputations are made? Can the North- 
ern Church put much meaning tnto their pro- 
posal of sue’ celations, or.imto the formal re- 
grets and withdrawals of the Church Soutb, 
while its standing as an orthodox body is thus 
openly challenged? And we may especially 
ask whether New School men in the United 
Cuurch can bave apy real interest in fellow. 
sbip with men who introduce such fellowship 
by formal arraixnment of their orthodoxy and 
by challenging their right to be ecciesiastical- 
ly where they are. 





The Bzaminer mast be more careful. to what 
scholars it sends out its books for review. in 
its review of Dr. Dorner’s * System of Christian 
Doctrive ’’ itsays in ove paragraph that Dorner 
‘* revolts from the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment and wavers between restoration and an- 
nibilation as the solution of the difficulty.” Io 
the view of The Braminer’s review, this is no 
serious flaw; for in the very next paragraph 
he says: 

“Prom the standpoint of Baptist faith the 

work ie radically unsound only in its discus- 
sion of the doctrine of the Church, and in very 
few other points is there any noteworthy de- 
PAF EEDA SLM DAMP /26-ap ‘io 
Baptist could be more outspoken ani insistent 
than Dr. Dorner; and he enforces each point 
with broad philosophical illustration, logical 
acumen, aud ample learning.” 
We regret to see this lapse on the part of our 
Orthodox neighbor. Doubtless it is a simple 
oversight. Some theological professor was 
trusted to review the book, and the review 
printed without examivation. But it is an- 
other comment on The Hraminer’s frequent 
boast that the Baptist body is a perfect Sabara 
of theological uniformity, 


As our readers will gather from Mr. Boyd's 
article, this week, there was quite an attempt 
made, though without encouragement by the 
officers of the American Board, we will trust, 
to make !ts annual meeting im Portiand tell on 
the conservative side in the theological dis- 
cussiou going on in the Congregational 
churches. Nothing could bave been more un- 
happy or tndefensible, and, as it turned out, 
nothing could have been more wunsuc- 
cessful. The fervid sermon by Dr. Good- 
win and the addresses by Professor Park and 
Dr. Behrends were all marred in this way ; 
but their warnings against heresy and the fears 
they excited that any new beliefs would ** cut 
thenerve of our missionary effort” only re 
sulted in a depression of feeling which was 
most marked and which made the secretaries 
of the Board apprehend that tt would not be 
possible to recover the hights of spiritual en- 
thusiasm which has hitherto prevailed. It was 
only when other voices were beard speaking 
the word of hope and love, such as Mr. Bar- 
rows, the much-criticised San Francisco pas- 
tor, and Dr. Mark Hopkins, with bis grend 
declaration that it is not duty nor orthodoxy, 
but love which isthe nerve of Christian mis- 
sions, that the ground lost was recovered and 
the great congregation was stirred up to hope 
and enthusiasm. We hope it isthe last time 
that such a sacred communion platform sball be 
taken to attack the faith of Christian brethren, 








Ir would be a great mistake to see in the 
probable nomination of Professor Jowett to the 
vice-chancellorship of Oxford an evidence 
that the ancient university, which bas been 
poetically described by Matthew Arnold as the 
*‘ home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs,’’ 
bad grown indifferent to matters of theological 
belief, though it does show that she knows the 
limits of theological freedom better than she 
did when, as the author of one of the contri- 
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butions to"the famous “ Essays and Reviews,” | October 12th, on motion of ex-Governor Hoff- | tion from other countries, to withdraw all im- 


he called out such « storm of protest against 
bis views of inspiration. Dr. Arnold himeelf 
fared but little better, as one may see im Moz- 
ley’s lively Reminiscences. Arneld was not in 
bis graye many years. when Temple, . his 
successor and one of the writers {in the *‘ Essays 
and Reyiews,” was made bishop. Jowett, 
whose offense was supposed to be ranker, was 
not allowed so much as to enter the university 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, and, strangest of all, he 
was proceeded against inthe university court 
by Dr. Pusey, who, for Romanizing errors im- 
puted to him in the Oxford Tracts, bad been 
opce suspended. Pusey has lately gone to his 
rest. His reactionary proceedings, have not 
prevented his being recognized everywhere 
for his worth of character and , bis. earnest 
faith ; and Professor Jowett, it seems, ia to be 
made the vice-chancellor of Oxford. The 
world has learned thatthe Church has less to 
fear from extreme differences of opinion and 
the largest freedom than from stagnation. 
It has jearned, also, that such speculations as 
those of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” do not 
touch the essence of Christian life. In the 
next stadium it may learn what i fe already 
dimly perceiving, that Dr. Arnold and his 
successors were working with the Oxford 
Tractarians for the good of the Church ; the 
one to quicken it with new devotion aud new 
love, the other to break its chains and forge 
the weapons with which it could meet and 
repel the intellectual attack that has now 
broken upon it. 


Verr pleasant was the celebration, on 
Thursday evening of last week, at their bome 
in Newark, N.J., of the golden anniversary of 
the marriage of Dr. and Mrs. Ray Palmer. 
There were present, besides bis own family, 
over fifty personal friends of theirs, who had 
recelyed special invitations to a quiet and pri- 
vate. party of congratulation. Among them 
were Dr. R, 8. Storrs, Dr. Prime, Dr, Schaff,Dr. 
Buckley, Dr. Dexter, De.H. M. Storrs,, Dr. 
Strieby, Dr. Clapp, Mr. A. 8. Barnes, and Mr. 
Peter Carter. There were no presentations ex- 
cept of an album containing the congratule 
tory letters whieh bad been received from 
friends and churches ir England and America. 
A single addxess_.was..made, and prayer 
offered by. Dr. R.§,.8torrs, in that singularly 
felicitous style of. which he is master. ,We.ex- 
pect to publish the address in full next week. 
It was a thoroughly enjoyable occasion and an 
appropriate expression of respect and love, 
We may a4, in this connection, that we learn 
Gane Bae A TF Mann af tha Rihla Wawen te 
this.city, that the spontaueous movement from 
different sources to make this jubilee annivyer- 
sary the occasion of a public tribute to Dr 
Palmer is likely to surprise him with quite a 
handsome testimonial. ‘Those who love to 
sing bis hymns, we are sure, will be glad each 
to have their part in it. 


Tae trustees of the East River Bridge last 
week passed a resolution authorizing .the 
mayors of New York and Brooklyn to appoint 
a committee to investigate the whole affairs of 
the bridge and report thereon, and also ap- 
point experts to aid the committee in conduct- 
ing the investigation. This we regard as wise 
action on the part of the trustees. It carries 
upon ite face their own. conviction that. their 
management of the business will besr investi 
gation without discredit to themseives. It is 
trae that no responsible aceuser has appeared 
before them with any specific charges of 
wrovg doing; yet a great amount of clamor 
and complaint bas for some time been floating 
in the newspapers, and for a few weeks past 
the World of this eity bas been pouring a con- 
tinuous attack upon these trustees, impeach- 
ing not only their wisdom, but also their in 
tegrity. We have not supposed and do not 
bow suppose that there is any just cause for 
this attack. Indeed, our convictions are ex- 
actly the contrary. Mayors Grace and Low 
should appoint men for this investigation 
whose known character will command the 
confidence of the public, and the committee 
appointed should conduct the investigation ip 
the most thorough and exhaustive manner. 
Their one purpose should be to find out all 
the facts and report the same with truthfulness 
If the trustees cannot stand the 
test of an honest investigation, then let them 
be condemned. But, if it gives them aclean 
record, then the World’s editorial yocifera 
tions will be shown tobe simply slanderous 
aspersions, for which it ought to repent. 

Tas Union College difficulty is unexpected]y 
settled by a good deal of self-sacrifice for the 
welfare of the College. . Theresolution asking 
President Potter to resign had been passed by 
avoteol 9 to 8 That was rescinded at the 
next meeting by am equal vote, secured by the 
absence of one anti-Potter man and the 


presence of an additional pro-Potter man. 
There was no prospect but for an endless fight, 
the temporary result depending-on an acci- 
dental majority. At an adjourned meeting, 


man, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Wortman, it 
was unenimously resolved : 

- “ Whereas, The P. _at the meeting of 
this Board, beld October 2th, isa, presented 
a communication stating his determination 


not to resigo bis office, as requested by the 
' , ber tb, 1863, avd 


eas, rescinded 
said resolution of September $ 
' Resolved, That, without any surrender of in- 





r t's ’ 
him in the future its hearty co-operation in 
every effort he may make to restore harmony 
between himself and all the members of the 
Board, and of the Faculty, and to promote 
the general welfare of the College.” 

Judge Landon also moved the following reso- 
lutions, which, being seconded, were adopted 
without dissent : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the Board 
that any change in the office of President or 
members of the Faculty is inexpedient and 
impracticable. 

“2. That any reopening of past differences 
upon facts already passed upon by the Board 
will receive no countenance of the Board.” 
All which means, we presume, this: 1, That 
the Acting Trustees being equally divided in 
sentiment, have determined that it is useless to 
eontinue a contest of a see-saw nature, the 
vietory depending on sa happes-so majority. 
2. That, .ratber than continue the contest, 
wherein isjury only could come to the college 
and all concerned, they have resolved unani- 
mously to let the past go and work in harmony 
for the future of the College. 8. That, while 
the President 1s protected in his position, the 
professors are protected as wellin theirs. 4. 
That the use of the resolutions will depend 
upon the faithfulness with which they are ad- 
hered to. 5. That the wise and considerate 
spirit shown by the unanimous action of the 
Board augurs well for the wisdom and modet- 
ation of their future conduct of the affairs of 
the institution. Clearly it is not a “triumph” 
either way; but, on the whole, the sensible 
thing for both parties to do. 


It is announced that the Jay. Hubbell 
Assessment Committee has got about through 
with its labors for this,campagn, and that 
nothing remains tobe done but to finish up the 
little odds and _of the business, and then 
the Committee will shut up shop altogether. 
It has discharged the fifteen clerks which tt 
employed for the time being, some of whom 
came from the departments of the Government 
and have now retarned to their former posi- 
tions in the public service. The working force 


OER 6 Mn eet hbn~ Baw baqpaeed Anton te = trone 
urer and two collectors, the latter being en- 
gaged in hauling in the uopaid assessments 
among the employés of the Government at 
Washington. One of. these dismissed. clerks 
says that the aggregate collected from Gov- 
ernment employés throughout the Uuited 
States amounts in round numbers to four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, saying nothing about 
the voluntary contributions which have been 
made by various persons not engaged in the 
publie service, which have been numerous and 
in some instances large. It is safe to say that 
the Committee has received not less than half 
a wiliion dollars, four-fifths of which came 
from the employésof the Government, in re- 
sponse to the Hubbell circulars. We say cir- 
eulars, for there were two, the second being 
sent to those employés that did not pay up 
upon the reception of the first one. We have 
no objections to the proper raising of funds 
for election expenses that are legitimate; yet 
we do denounce this Hubbell assessment of 
four hundred thousand dollars upon the em- 
ployés of the Government as an oppressiveand 
outrageous swindle. It throws nearly the 
whole burden vpom & comparatively limited 
number of persons, the most of whom are 
poorly able to bear it. They did not volunteer 
to pay this large amount and, if left to them- 
selves, would not have paid it. It was first 
assessed upon them in definite sums; then 
they were notified to pay these sums ; and they 
made the payments because, being employés 
of the Government, they thought it on the 
whole the safest course for them to pursue. 
This is the matter of fact and this makes these 
assessments coercive swindles. 





Tue INDEPENDENT, in expressing its dissent 
from and utter opposition to the anti-Chinese 
bill, some time since, characterized it as “a 
measure opposed to the policy of the nation 
and the genius of our insfitutions.” A corre- 
spondent in*Zhe Pueifle; signing bimeelf B., 
asks us the following question: “ Will THE 


» ixDErExpEnt inform .us.what ‘ policy’ of the 


pasion said bill is opposed to.and what is the 
‘genius’ it mentioned?” We will do, sa, 
with the, greatest. pleasure, though by no 
meang assured that this correspondent will be 
satisfied with the information. As to the 
‘* policy’’ part of the question, let us then sey, 
for his information, that, from the orgaviza__ 
tion of the Government down to the passage 
of the anti-Chinese bill, it has been the uni- 
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pediments to the same, to protect the immi- 
grant in his rights, to facilitate his naturaliza- 
tion, and to make the United States a pleas- 
ant and profitable home to him, and that, 
until the adoption of the anti-Chinese bill, 
this policy was never marked or marred by 
any favoritism toward a particular race or 
discrimination against a particular race or 
nationality. This is the matter of fact whicb, 
without any charge for the information, we 
are happy to communieate to this correspond- 
ent. If be cannot see that the anti-Chinese 
law is a glaring departure from this pclicy, 
then he will excuse us for calling him # poor 
reasoner, As to the “‘genius’’ part of the ques- 
tion, we simply say that the great principle of 
equal rights for all men, without regard to 
race or color, is the fundamental doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, and that so 
far as our institutions may, by poetic license, 
be said to possess a “ genius,” this doctrine 
forms that “genius.” We have, as a nation 
and as states, done many things inconsistent 
therewith, and this anti-Chinese law is one of 
these things. The former treatment of the 
Negro race is another and our past and pres- 
ent treatment of the Indians is stil another. 
In these things there exists an inconsistency 
with the fundamental doctrines of our national 
life. 


....The Webster centennial, after having 
been honorably celebrated in various places 
in different parts of the country, received its 
fitting commemoration on Thursday last, Oct. 
12th, at Marshfield. The President of the 
United States, the New England governors, 
and many other gentlemen of distinetion 
or bigh official station were present. The 
ion. Stepben M. Allen, president of the 
Webster Historical Society, presided and_ 
made the most elaborate address. In this 
really fine summation of the life and services 
of the great statesman hedealt with an bonor- 
able boldness with Mr, Webster’s support og 
the compromise measures. He attempted no 
sophistication, but pressed the strongest 
points that can be urged in defense of bis 
cause. His other services were more fully 
dwelt on, anda paper was introduced and read 
which bad once been laid before Mr. Filmore’s 
Cabinet and rejected, in which Mr. Webster 
proposed some precautionary measures against 
secession. Governor Long, in ‘his speech, 
welcomed the President of the United States, 
who was enthusiastically received, and replied 
in his nanal hapny strain, and other speeches 
followed. : 

...«-Dr. H. M. Storrs has accepted the call to 
the First, Presbyterian Church in Orange, de- 
clining thus the call to Portland and that toa 
theological professorship in Montreal. This 
is, indeed, an illustration of the approxima- 
tion of the two denominations. The most 
active secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, the society, too, whose 
cbief rivalry is with the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, goes over without protest to 
the Presbyterians, and is liable te be eleeted 
immediately into the board of direction of the 
Presbyterian society. But we recall that the 
senior secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society has been an attendant on a 
a Presbyterian church, and the junior secre- 
tary’of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions worships in a Congregational church. 
Dr. Storrs’s great abilities will make him a force 
wherever he: may be. It is, we understand, 
largely domestic reasons which led him to 
remain near New York. 


.--- The Baptist Missionary Union have done 
what might have been expected of them, de- 
clined to send the Armenian Dr. Haygooni asa 
missionary to Turkey. It is not necessary that 
they should give alltheir reasons. They say 
to the Committee, consisting of Drs. Bright, 
Hoyt, Adams, and MacArthur, who urged his 
appointment,that “under proper conditions the 
Committee would gladly extend him their sup- 
port; but, in view of the destitute condition of 
our oldest and most faithful missions, we deem 
it inexpedient to establish a mission in Tur- 
key.” The Examiner now urges the Baptist Pub- 
lication Society to send him ; but the ** eondi- 
tions’’ are no more “ proper "’ for that Society 
than for the Union. We trust that it will 
refuse to be driven into this new movement of 
antagonism to existing missions and that Dr. 
Haygooni will go back to bis own people, at 
his own charges, and be an independent pio- 
neer, if it is in his heart to do so. 


..--After reading Dr. Crane’s article in last 
week’s IXDEPENDENT, we trust that The Ex- 
aminer, wishes it could retract the following 
about Professor Gould’s orthodoxy : 

*sWe are willing to admit that Tux Inps- 
PENDENT knows what it knows with to 
Jate events in the Newton Theglogieal Inatitu- 

on; but we donot quite see how that jour- 

w_that it knows more 

than The Examiner knows. We 

‘whether it knows half as much. If it 

\ it would not have said that ‘We know 
that Professor Gould’ isa 





orthodex ene,” not that a “lange majority of 




















the clerical members of the board of trustees 
voted for his fopation, 4a that ground, ow 
voted ey belleved him 


7 bat ual ‘aur 


The explanation that the majority of the 
clerical members voted for his retention know- 
ing him not to be orthodox, but hoping that he 
would become s0, is absurd beyond character- 
ization. 


«++» We cannot object to other papers’ med- 
dling with our fights, for we meddle with 
theirs whenever we please. But we suspect 
that when The Sunday-school Times comes tear- 
ing down, swinging its sledge-hammer between 
Dr. Buckley and President Patton, but man- 
aging to let the former get all the blows, Dr, 
Buckley may properly ask if he must be struck 
that he be beard first. If The Times had quoted 
bim fully, its readers might have seen whether 
the reply was pertinent. It appears to us that, 
with the best intentions, Dr. Buckley has been 
considerably misapprehended and that he is 
really guilty of no such enormous “‘ perver- 
sion of Scripture’’ as is represented. Those 
ofthe readers of The Times who saw Dr, Buck- 
ley’s article are not likely to charge him with 
any very dangerous teaching. 

«- Twenty thousand dollars, in sddition to 
ordinary contributions, were promised at the 
Portland meeting of the American Board from 
persons whose names were known. A thou- 
sand others expressed, by rising, their inten- 
tion to double their gifts. If these, and others 
who have the same feeling, will please send 
their names to the treasurer, in Boston, it will 
bea help in making out the sebedule of ap- 
propriations for auother year. The magoifi- 
cent Otis legacy, which bas been used for mak- 
ing enlargements and for educational advance, 
is now all exhausted or appropriated, and 
larger contributions are much needed. 


:. The Gospel in AU Lands, which we rightly 
accused some time ago of “ pestilential 
pessimism”’ respecting the Church of Christ, 
says In reply: 

‘*We have the most unbounded confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of the kingdom, the 
utmost faith that the Church of Christ will be 
energized of the Holy Spirit for the work of 
conquest, and wy desirous of oa her pre- 
poe to the world the aspect of a body intent 

n proselyting the race and the “whole of it to 

vist, Will Tae InpEPENDENT say that that 
is the aspect of the Church of to-day a 


Most certainly. 


-+e» The Catholic Review attributes the defeat 
of Gov. Cornell, of this state, to bis veto of 
the House of Refuge Bill. Isn’t this rather 
strange, considering that the Governor failed 
of the nomination through the opposition not 
of Democrats, but of Republicans, who are not 
very largely Catholic? it charges him with 
being opposed to “Catholic equality and 
Catholic rights.’” What is Catholic equality 
as a phase of polities? Does it consist in 
making large appropriations for Catholic in- 
stitutions from the people’s money ? 

.. While the Methodists are to celebrate 
the centennial of the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, in 
1884, the Presbyterians are to observe in the 
same year the bicentennial of the Rev. 
Francis Mackemie’s labors. ‘lhe field of his 
labors is partly within Southern and partly 
within Northern church tertitory, There 
ought to be enough of fraternity \o unite the 
two Churches in the celebration. If this is 
done, there is sure to be more of that syirit. 


...-Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptaace, 
though not as long as that of Secretary Folge, 
is three times as long as it need have been. 
He had no apology to make for his nomination. 
The first sentence announces the Democratic 
character of the convention that nominated 
him ; and after this there is nothing that he 
might not just as well have said if he had 
been the nominee of a Republican convention. 
Honest Republicans and honest Democrats are 
alike agreed in what he says. 


....The exigencies of rhyme make a jolly 
place of Heaven, according toa poet of The 
Observer : 

“ A glorious hereafter 
My soul there is to be, 
Where light and life and laughter 
A Sunday-school seng was quite popular a 
dozen years ago in which “hereafter”? was 
made to rhyme with Heaven’s “luminous 
rafter.” 


.. William Taylor tells of s young preacher 
who took his audience on this wonderful 
flight of fancy: 

* Yes, my friends, the mind of man is so ex- 
pansive thatit can soar from star to star, from 
satcbelite to satchelite, and from seraphene to 
serapbene, and from yoy to cherry- 
beam, and from thence to the center of the 
doom of beaven.’’ 


The young man’s mind was considered too ex- 
pansiye for the practical work of the ministry. 

... Phe Baptist rather had the advantage of 
the Methodist in the episode ‘that occurred at 
the Methodist Semt-Centennial celebration in 
Pisinfield, N. J., last Sunday. Said Dr. Dunn, 


prevents. the Baptists and Methodists from 
coming together. Yes, said Dr. Yerkes, and, 
if you Methodists will come half way, we will 
meet you in the middle of it. 


++--Mr. Depew, the silver-tongued orator, 
was the chief speaker et the Republican ratifi- 
cation meeting, held in this city, last week. 
He, of course, made a good speech. He does 
not know how to make any other kind of 
speech. Yet he said nothing that meets and 
disposes of the objection which so many Re- 
publicans have to the Saratoga ticket, and no 
man can say anything that effectually answers 
this objection. 


--One would suppose that Commissioner 
French would spare no pains to hunt down the 
rascal who deceived him by a forged telegram, 
if, indeed, he was deceived at all. The detec- 
tion of the villain would just at this time be a 
relief to many doubting minds, and yet we do 
not hear that any efforts are being made to this 
end. The Commissioner and his politica) 
friends seem quite willing to let the matter have 
the go-by. 

....At a meeting of the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. Talmage offered and the Presbytery 
adopted a preamble and resolutions expressive 
of the views and feelings of the Presbytery in 
regard to Dr. Rockwell, a member of the body, 
who last Summer died from a cancer of his 
face. We have known Dr. Rockwell for more 
than thirty years. He well deserved the high 
and affectionate tribute paid to his memory. 


--«.It is frequently asked whether ex-Sena- 
tor Conkling, who is a first-class political stump 
speaker, will make speeches for the Saratoga 
ticket. We cannot answer the question ; yet 
hig appearance on the stump, under existing 
circumstances, would be likely to lose the 
ticket three votes for every one that it would 
gain. He is not the man to win votes among 
dissatisfied Republicans. 


.-It is charged on both sides that efforts 
will be made to colonize voters in this city, at 
the coming election. Both parties should and 
doubtless will watch each other with a diligent 
eye, and in this respect serve the purposes of 
honest elections. This method of debauching 
the ballot-box isa high crime, and any polit- 
ical party that adopts it ought to be consigned 
to infamy. 

-. Weare making progress toward two-cent 
letter postage. Postmaster-General Howe says 
that cheaper postage may be expected soon, 
without making the postal service a burden on 
t 

a meprtae mest one: wowed’ Vos Maal poo 
which is penny postage. 

. Judge Wallace has refused to grant the 
application for a habeas corpus in behalf of Ser- 
geant Mason. The Judge could scarcely have 
done otherwise, in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States hasal- 
ready affirmed thé lawfulness of the imprison- 
ment. 

----A sagacious Democrat expresses the 
earnest hope that the Democrats will not get 
control of the next House of Representatives, 
since, in this event, they would be sureto com- 
mit blunders enough to destroy all their 
chances in the Presidential election of 1884. 

.. Speaker Keifer, of Ohio, it seems, has 
been saved from the general wreck of the Re- 
publican Party in that state. He hoped, if 
elected, to be his own successor in the Speak- 
er’s chair; but, as matters now look, that honor 
is likely to be given to a Democrat. 

.---As things now look, the Republicans wil} 
have to make very considerable gains in the 
Southern States or the next House of Repre- 
sentatives will be Democratic. The great loss 
in Ohio pets a very serious aspect upon the 
question. 

---.We said we believed that in the next 
world fofants woula begin their moral exist- 
ence in obedience to God’s laws and would 
be saved, and The Uongregationalist calls that a 
“doubt about the salvation of infants !”’ 

..-»The result in Ohio emphatically says to 
Pennsylvania Republicans that they must un- 
load themselves of Cameron Bossism or the 
train will be thoroughly smashed at the No- 
vember election in that state, 

--Joseph Cook expected to sail October 
10th for San Franeisco, and to resume his 
Boston Monday Lectures at the opening of the 
pew year. 
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No remedy 
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addressing the Baptist pastor present, Dr. 


Yerkes, there is only a stream of water which 






. “OUR. EXPERIENCE 
with ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM for Colds and Coughs 
has been of the most satisfactory character,” writes 
the Editor of a leading paper. He is only one in thou- 
sands who has tried this “BALSAM” and been con- 
vinced of its virtue and merits. Go and do likewise 
if a Cough or Cold afflicts you. 
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*,*“ PRESUMPTION begins in ignorance and ends in 
ruin.” On the other hand, the production of Kidney 
Wort began with wise, cautious, and scientific re. 











moves with such momentum that it sweeps away all 
obstacles and is literally flooding the country. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 





Ww y visit ot leave Kew York 
GFesiecheeraree 
Bereta 


Ecstanract supplied wiht 





Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 














Street ex) to 
except in ed hich cere hen as 
to $100; Fur-lined Dolm . I have 
nothing in kin Sacques to offer at less $150; 
but they are good. Have all and | Prices 
from $150 to $250. Dolmans. 54 inc’ $250 
ter’ Dolinana, $400 1 O00. "Tout Otter Beaver 
Trimmings for dresses si% 


Fur Manufacturer, No, 105 


ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Repaired and:Coated 


WITH 
“VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


AND 
GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 
RAT Y, Co, Merper & Boog, endo bs Insur- 
laid and warranted ten 


sae OR itor tight ce cellars 


7 AN ORDEN’S ROOF F COATING, with simple direc- 
tions, 60 cents galion, shipped everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PLASTIC.SLATE ROOF CO., 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 

VAN ORDEN’S DOUBLE PLAt PLASTIC-SLATE ASPHALT 
ROOFS jaid on new cents 

square foot. Will last Ties ony 


VAN ORDEN'’S ROOFS, 50 cents 
oquere, foot. ultable for hoavi foaviest traffic, for busi- 


BIRD & co, 


HATTERS, 


FALL STYLES. 


T atact.. Umaga ee Pon 


ENGLISH HATS. 


49 NASSAU STREET. 


SCROLL saw. 


Full-size 20 ipabes, 
table for inla box i i 
and rel : tenes an 
ning. j= b 
$150.0 va pe 


freteht ¢ reaeipt ot 
raves 6 for #8 
Address H. a, 
Susquehanna Co., Penn. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


No. 111 jp tet Na eacceoe New York. 
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CANTRELL’S 


=) SHOE STORE 


=| aa 204 St bot, Fifth and Sisth Avs, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and 




















been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 


from the country will have the best attention. 


A RECOGNIZED SUCCESS 
Wi, : 





NO EXPERIMENT. 


oepmnr eierrbac fare wistom 


Be on Your Guard Against imitations! 
























ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES. 
An extensive and choice selection of the 
latest Paris Novelties in Rich Silke, Vel- 
vets, Plain and Fancy Plushes, Dress 
Goods, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 00. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
High Art Novelties iu Portiéres, Fur- 
niture Coverings, Curtain Materials, etc. 





BROADWAY AND (9th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
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THE GREENBACK SCHEME. 


Aut clasees. of Greenbackers agree in 
adopting the proposition that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should directly 
furnish all the paper circulation of the 
country.. A few of them hold that this 


al adslettie ahanetd ha fe tha Ono af 1-8 
is called ‘‘flat” money, which ‘means that 
the Government should stamp a piece of 
pper as being a dollar, another as five dol- 
lars, another as ten dollars, and so on, 
making the same a legal tender in the dis 
charge ofall debts, with no promise for its 
redemption in gold or silver or anything 
else. There are not many Greenbackers 
belonging to this schoo). The stupidity of 
the idea is too startling for any ordinary 
Greenbacker. 

The general idea in the Greenback scheme 
is that the Government should issue paper 
notes from its own Treasury, in denomina- 
tions convenient for circulation; that it 
should declare these notes to be a legal ten- 
der inthe payment of all debts; that it 
should make them redeemable on demand at 
the Treasury, in the legal-tendler coin of the 
United States; and that these notes should 
be the only paper circulation allowed 
in the country. This proposes to with- 
draw all Curréney powers from the banks, 
and vest these powers exclusively iu the 
Treasury of the United States, thus con- 
verting the Federal Treasury into the 
universal and only bank of issue and re- 
demption for the whole country. The 
advocetes of this scheme claim that it 
would be a great improvement upon any 
and every system of note issues by banks, 

We shall not now inquire whether such 
redeemable legal-tender Treasury notes 
would, for the purposes of trade, be better 
or worse thav bank-notes under our present 
system of national banks. This is purely a 
question of expediency, to be determined by a 
full and fair comparison of the two systems, 
in the light of experience asto their practical 
results. Be the answer what it may, there is 
an assumption made.in this scheme which 
we think to be wholly false. The scheme 
takes for granted that Congress has the con- 
stitutional power, atall times and under all 
circumstances and in its own discretion, ta 
authorize the issue of legel-tender notes. 
We donot believe this to bea correct posi: 
tion or that tlie framers of the Oenstitation 
or the people who adopted it intended to 
confer or did confer upom Congress any 
such power. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


It is quite true that the Supreme Court 
ofthe United States, in its second legal- 
tender decision, reversing the first, held 
that the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 
were an exercise of the powers vested in 
Congress. Yet, whether the reasoning of 
the Court was good or not, the decision 
was expressly based in part upon the fact 
that the country was then engaged in a ter- 
rible war and that the issue of legal-tender 
notes, in the exercise of a war power, was 
necessary, in the judgment of Congress, to 
the preservation of national life. This is 
the utmost extent to which that decision 
goes, and, hence, it is very far from sus- 
taining the doctrine of the modern Green- 
backer that Congress may at any time, in 
peace, as well as in war, and simply for the 
purpose of supplying the people with a 
paper circulation, authorize the issue of 
legal-tender notes. No such idea was held 
by Congress when the Legal-tender Acts 
were passed. The acts were regarded asa 
temporary expedient, to meet the exigen- 
cies of war, with not the remotest idea of 
making the notes a permanent paper circu- 
lation, either in whole or in part. All the 
statesmen aod courts of the country, from 
the adoption of the Constitution down to 
the time of the late war, were agreed that 
the creation of paper money is not among 
the prerogatives of Congress. 

The provisions of the Constitution in re- 
lation to money consist in forbidding the 
states tocoin money, or emit bills of credit, 
or make anything but gold and silver a 
tender in the payment of debts, and in au- 
thorizing Congress to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof and of foreign coins. 
The meaning of these provisions was well 
understood at the time. The states were 
denied the power to make anything but 
gold and silver a legal tender, and the 
power of Congress was limited to that of 
coining money and regulating the value 
thereof and of foreign coins. We say that 
the power was thus /émited, because this is 
all the power that was granted to Congress 
in respect to money. Nobody then mis- 
understood what coiving meant. It 
certainly did ‘not mean the  print- 
utd of Leal notes and declaring them 


mer; but it did mean the di 
A or B01 and sliver inio pieces auita- 


ble for circulation, and putting on them the 
stamp of the Government, as a certificate to 
their weight and fineness. This has always 
been the universally accepted meaning of 
the term, Coined money is the money in- 
tended in the Constitution. Paper cannot 
be coined, and, hence, paper notes are not 
money in the sense of the Constitution. 

We must, then, have another decision of 
the Supreme Court before the Greenback 
scheme is adopted, and this decision must 
affirm the constitutionality of the scheme. 
We do not believe that the Court will ever 
make such a decision. We do not see how 
it ispossible, without reversing the plain and 
obvious meaning of the Constitution. Cer- 
tain itis that the Court has not yet given 
its sanction to the constitutionality of this 
scheme. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue ease in money matters which was 
noted in this column last week continues to 
increase, and the amount of loanable funds 
has steadily been augmented through the 
decrease in the flow of currency to the West 
for crop-moving. purposes. The action of 
the Treasury Department in paying off the 
called bonds without rebate of interest has 
also assisted very materially in the abate- 
ment of the monetary stringency which had 
of late been experienced, and it is now gen. 
erally considered that the condition of the 
market will vary but little for the remain- 
ing months of the present year, unless a 
temporary squeeze may be brought about 
through the manipulations of operators in 
stocks. } 

In looking over the various incentives to 
the above situation, everything would indi- 
cate the realization of such results, ag, for 
the first time in several weeks, the local 
banks report a very satisfactory surplus overt 
legal requirements and, upon comparison, 
oecupy a much stronger position. than they 
did at this time last year. The various rail- 
roads are also commencing to show large 
and increasing earnings, and with the ma: 
jority of them the freight offering exceeds 
their capacity for transportation. — The 








rates to borrowers on pledge of stock 
collateral were from 5 to 7 per cent., though 
in the early transactions of the week the 
rate was momentarily bid up to 10 per 
cent., for the purpose of influencing the 
stock market, Holders of Government 
bonds were supplied at 8 and 5 per cent. 
Time loans were offered freely at 6 per cent, 
and prime mercantile paper sold readily to- 
ward the close of the week at 6 and 7 per 
cent. , 


U. 8. Bonps.—A reaction was experienced 
during the week in the Government bond 
market, and a large demand was mani- 
fested for investment, which resulted in 
considerable activity, a strengthening of 
prices, and an advance in 8s of 4, extended 
5a 4, 0f ds and 448 of 4. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 
5s,'8) — at 94/1 Ooi, ton ‘| Currency 68, 95.490 — 
Gés, 2 sO}, rec...11 118 urrency 6s, "06.1 
4348, 1801, co heed 112% 118 );Currency 6s8,'97.1 
48, 1907, rex. Hes iy ‘Currency 68, 98.1 


4s, 1907. coup.. 118%, 119 |Currency 6s, "90/183 
Tksoo par ounts. 10136 102 
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This week the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing will begin the delivery to the 
Treasury Department of the substitute 
8-per.cent. bonds and preparations are 
now being made to begin the transfers in 
that loan by Nov. ist. A large number of 
8-per-cent. bonds have already been for- 
warded for transfer and will be held until 
Nov. ist. Treasurer Gilfillan is also holding 
many lots of 8-per-cents., which have been 
assigned to him in trust for national banks 
and upon which currency has already been 
issued. As soon as the books are opened, on 
Nov. 1st, the Treasurer will have these bonds 
transferred to him as trustee, The national 
banks which have exchanged their contin- 
ued bonds for 3-per-cent, bonds are making 
inquiries of the Treasury Department, in or- 
der to ascertain how their bonds stand, as 
regards numbers, relatively to others. 
They are particular in wanting to know ¢x- 
actly how many bonds were issued before 
theirs and how many after theirs, in order 
to make some calculation respecting the 
time when their bonds are likely to be 
called. The Department is not able to give 
such information to all who apply for it, 
owing tothe amount of labor which would 
have to be performed in making the neces 


suLy CarlulUuD, 

The total amount of 8-per-cent. bonds 
issued to date is $259,370,500. The total 
saving in annual interest by the exchange of 


-the 8}-per-cents. into 8-per-cents. is $1,296,- 


852.50. A few applications for the new 
bonds have been received since the exchange 
was suspended, on September 20th; but they 
will not be considered until after November 
Ist and the 3-per-cent. bonds thereafter 
issued will only bear interest from Novem- 
ber Ist, 

Secretary Folger, during his visit at the 
Sub-treasury, last week, is understood ta 
have said that,under no circumstances 
would he be justified in buying the 4 or 4}- 
per-cent. bonds. He also stated that he 
should not make a further call for the 8} 
extended until he has returned to Washing: 
ton and ascertained the exact condition of 
the Treasury. He intimated a purpose of 
notifying holders of the 8is that they will 
be permitted to notify the Treasury of their 
desire to exchange them for 3-pe-cents. at 
any time before November 1st, thereby en- 
abling them to get the new bonds earlier 
than if deferring the presentation of the 
bonds until that date. 


Gotp aND SVER.—The imports of gold 
and silver ac the port of New York for the 
past’ week amounted to $484,827, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, gives 
a total of $3,797,522 since January 1st. 
The exports for the, same period were 
$25,700 and $44, 264,845, respectively. 

In order to facilitate the issue of the new 
gold certificates, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury New has given orders for. the 
printing of certificates of the denominations 
of $20, $50, and $100, with engraved sig- 
natares, like the legal-tehdeér noted. These 
will be styled the ‘‘ Department Series” and 
will be issuéd from the Treasury at’ Wash- 
ington. “Af the higher’ denominations of 
the certificates will be issued as at present, 
bearing the signature of the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York, and.will be.issued 
from the Sub-treastify there. 

to the report of the Director 
of the Mint, the coinage for the year was 
11,266,008 pieces, 6f the value of $89,418, - 
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447.50, being nearly $11,000,000 more than 
on any previous year. About one-half of 
the coinage was in eagles, one-third in half 
eagles, and the remainder in double eagles. 

The silver coinage consisted of $27,772,- 
075 in silver dollars and $11,313.75 in frac- 
tional coin, a total of $27,783,388. 75. 

Of the minor or base metal coins 46,865, - 
725 pieces, of a value of $644,757.75, were 
struck. The demand for five-cent nickel 
pieces was quite large and the stock of that 
coin in the Treasury became depleted. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, directed 
that the coinage be resumed, and 4,400,775 
pieces, of a value of $220,088.75, were 
struck duriag the year. The remainder of 
the minor coinage consisted principally of 
one-cent pieces. 


Formien Excuance.—There was a hard- 
ening tendency in the dealings of the for. 
eign exchange market toward the close of 
the week, in consequence of a better demand 
for remittances,” although the supply of 
bills continued to increase, as a result of 
purchases of securities here for foreign 
account. The rates were marked up } cent, 
to $4.82$ for 60-day bills and $4.86} for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of } to ij c. from posted figures. 

Banx Srockns.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 









































Ba. Asked.) Bid. Asked. 
America..........160 — |Merchants’...... 131 — 
merican Exr...183 — hants’ Ex.. 93 0 
utch’s& Drov'’s.i30 — |Market........ : 13006 — 
Away........240 — !Mecn’s& Trad'rsl100 — 
Chase ...........- 0e0CU [etre polit oe - 
™ Bl OE - _ 
Corn = — |INe ork... 6 = 
Chemical... oy — |Ninth National.122 — 
Central Nati. — |North River..... 20 — 
yontinental... — 117 |North Aeneysen, 100 — 
Cit Oriental... .10..— 
162 





SET TEE 
; i . 





800 co 7 
a aed ooo cececes 150 p 
— |Repubiic.....---- 
~ \Shoe& Leather..130 — 
— (Seventh Ward. 102 
- of N. Y....130 = 
— ‘Bt. Nicholas...... 130 — 
190 lon PBeccce iat ed 
50 | Bibi escapdeu oD 


Un tates St. Nal 11044 





Bank SratTement.—The ‘weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks which is 
issued by the Clearing House for last week 
was again a very favorable exhibit. It 
showsa gain in specie of $1,802,900, a loss 
im legal tondora of $271,900, a contraction 
in loans of $2,495,700, an inrrease in depne. 
ts of $589,700, and a decrease in circulation 
of $162,800. The movement for the week 
results in a gain in surplus reserve of 
$1,383,575 and the banks now hold $1,855,- 
400 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The following table gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 
Bankes. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
New York.. $8,840,000 $1,597,000 $642,000 $8,160,000 


Manhattan, 7,387,000 1,178,000 452,000  6,236.000 
Merchants’. 6,911,500 1,004,100 617,100  5,795.600 


Mechanics’. 7.464.000 585,000 1,085,000 6,191,000 
Onion....... 4.200.600 568,800 204,800 3,150,000 
Amories.... 8,457,000 792,700 643,700 5,787,300 
Phenix..... 38,300.000 795,000 116,000 3,079,000 
Olty......... 6450,200 2,023,600 425,008 6,405,400 


349,000 62.700 1,606.500 


Fulton. 1,238,500 
Chemical .- 15,454,600 4,731,100 620,300 17,000,200 
Mer. Exch.. 412,000 858,900 2,919,400 
247,400 191,300 1,975,806 
268,708 178.100 1,556,300 


Amer. Ex... 19,517,000 1,688,000 550,000 9,738,000 


Broadway 5,269,800 890.600 187.900 4,107,000 
Mercantile. 6,878,900 782.900 581.000 5,444.600 
Pacific. ..... 2,001,800 408,600 210,000 2,895,400 
Republic... 5,617,500 204.900 289,600 2,866,400 
Ohatham.... 3,922,100 345.200 292,000 3,286,500 
Peopie’s.... 1,682,000 119,000 114,800 1,783,400 
North Am.. 2,617,500 146,000 199.000 2,484,000 
fianover... 7,352,600. 691,800 "1,054,600 6,888,100 
Irving...... 8,297,000 852,700 408,800 38,052,40 

Metropoli’n 12,556.000 2,644,000 186,000 9,731,000 
Citizens’... 1,912,200 214,900 2,081,200 
Nassau..... 2.345.000 66,700 178,100 2,481,500 
Market..... 2,816,300 659.200 128.700 2,582,200 


&t. Nicholas 2,455,100 
Shoe & Lea. 2,964,000 
forn Exch. 4.785.200 376,400 

Continenta! 5,650,600 1,410,700 179,000 6,051,000 
Oriental.... 2,108,400 43,200 402,900 2,017,200 


Park.....--. 15,410,000 3,791,900 680,800 19,047,000 
WallSt.Nat. 1,523,900 7 
North River 1,544,900 23.500 143.400 1,444,200 
East River.. 1,065.200 


Cont. Na.... 802.000 1,114,000 8,835,000 
Second Ra.. 3,260,000 647,000 322,008 8,798,000 
Hiath Na... 5.563.200 716,300 370,000 5,023,100 
First Na.... 12,680,000 2.025.400 620,700 18,829,000 
Third Na... 5,965.100 299.100 1,040,700 65,453,900 
8. ¥.Na.Ex 1,413,000 176,600 118,100 1,107,300 
Bowery..... 1.840,500 198,000 249,500 1,665,500 
alY.00..... 1,623,100 25,800 458,000 3,011,000 
Ger-Am,... 2414200 821.400 - 56.800 3,114,900 
Chase. Na... 4,837,100 765,200 . $70,600 5,139,700 
Fifth Av.... 1,915,300 $13,900 175,000 1,955,000 
German Ex. 1,646,300 56,200 133,100 1,749,200 
Germania... 1,779,700 71,200 230,200 1,908,50° 
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“Octobe 19; 1888) 


©. & Nat... 4.044.500 1,007,800 78,700 4,187,200 
Lincoln Nat. 1,085,100 150,700 123,200 _1,087.500 
Totals. . ...$311,999,400 52,206,500 21,841,700 286,771,200 
Dee. Ine. Dee. Ine. 
Comparisons..$2,495,700 $1,8( 2,900 $271,900 $589,700 


Cleartngs. week fending Oct; 7th,...@1,124.900,247 43 





Oct. 14th..... 990,817 864 98 
Balances, week ending Oct. 7th...... 90,742,717 31 
a ” Oct. 14th.... 85,772,217 86 


Srock Marxet.—The hammering pro- 
cess Was again inaugurated during the past 
week by the ‘‘ bears” in the dealings of the 
Stock Exehange, the market again being 
under their control. One specialty after 
another was attacked, with a view to forc- 
ing weak holders into liquidation, which 
met with considerable success and resulted 
in the whole list suffering to a greater or less 
extent. The most prominent in the down- 
ward inclination was Richmond and Dan- 
ville, which shows a decline of 30 points. 
Stocks that were deemed to be proof against 
onslaught were weakened and dropped sev- 
eral points during the week. That there is 
no solid foundation for the present condi- 
tion of the market and its attendant demor- 
alization is proven by the general prosper- 
ous condition'of all the railroads and the 
rapidly increasing income from freights, 
which in ordinary times would move the 
market toward higher figures. That it does 
not have that effect now is attributable to 
the gullability of the public in being fright- 
ened off by the scarecrow of the manipula- 
tors of the market. The following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations of the 


week: 
High. Low. Olosing. 











— oman 
Wells Fargo ex...........- se Seo 180 190 180 
Sutro Tunnel 1,000 le he * 
St. P. M. and M 2.583 162% 157% 158% 





St. Paul and Omaha........ 105,515 SIM 46% 57 
St. Paul and Omaha. pf.... 35,065 108%{ 104% 105% 


Tol,. Del. and B.............. 2200 My 18 18 
Texas and Pacific........... 138,450 47 4140 (48 
Union Pacific..............- 104,928 100}¢ 106% 107% 


Wab., St. L..and P., pf..... 62,350 6636 62% 62% 


Financrat ITrems.—Messrs. Post, Martin 
& Co, are offering 6-per-cent. Car Trust 
Bonds of the Railroad Equipment Co. and 
Special Car Trust Bonds. 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., held ‘last week, the 
following gentlemen were elected directors 
for the ensuing year: Norvin Green, Cyrus 
W. Field, Thomas T. Eckert, John Pender, 
M. P., Edwin D. Morgan, Henry Weaver, 
John Van Horne, Percy R. Pyne, Augustus 
Schell, Robert Lenox Kennedy, Harrison 
Durkee, Hugh J: Jewett, Jay Gould, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Russell Sage, Frederick 
L. Arrico, Alonzo B. Cornell, Edwin D. 
Worcester, Sidney Dillon, William D. 
Bishop, C. P. Huntington, Amasa Stone, 
George B. Roberts, George J. Gould, Zal- 
mon G. Simmons, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Samuel Sloan, James W. Clendenin, Eras- 
tus Wiman, George F. Baker. The receipts 
for the year were $17,114,165.92, the ex- 
penses $9,996,095.92, showing a profit of 
$7,118,070. 

The American Exchange National Bank, 
whose quarterly statement appears in this 
issue, reports: 








Bonds. 


The peley of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for mapy holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes ang vaults in the 
form of old issues of bon which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Bonds can be obtained at or 
«mount, at rat 
foe SET ai es, with ne 


Ranking. - 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not png known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of 1 coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

attention given Mail 
and as from Banks, *Dankers 4 and 
other institutions and investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 


a 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and 
Public Economy. 





(Sisteen Pages-- Weekly.) 


Pabdbd by TRE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


Terma, $5 per year, in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


Asa financial and commercial newspaper the fore- 
most purpose of Draberrert’s is to be of practical 
service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly 
epitome of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States and Canada, and the summaries of assets and 
liabilities are alone worth the subscription price. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL T 
TRE UNITED STATES AND CANADA I8 REPORTED 
BY TELEGRAPH TO BRADSTREET’S UF TO 
THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION. 


6 Per Cent. Car Trust Bonds of 
THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 
ALSO SPECIAL CAR TRUST BONDS. 


a-8.— ~COAND POLEDO COREG AyAtLe®, 


a-8-B. PREV gaat i, Yate. 








TOLED 


a-10,-MINNEAPOL In ND ST. LOUIS 


per cent. interest quarterly. . 
LOUISVILLE AND ASHEVILLE RAIL- 


6 per cent. interest semi-annually. 
NEW YORK, CHIPAGO. A AND 8ST. LOUIS 


7 per cent. interest sem'- xpnually. 
FOR SALE BY 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


No. 344¢ PINE 8ST. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_Entrance through the Bank. 


GENEVA AWARD. 


ial and personal attention to 
patton, proot, and trial of cases the Se 








oconatin yeutw uf vie 1 
wuupued facilities e causes 
,~ jd ay special H to ro mante, ame for 

cases ‘ani “—. cases 

sot entered on re. that vit thereafter 
totally barred pain. 

The Court has jurisdiction of claims for vessels and 
eargces” : ‘ederate the 


Wayes of officers and men, their personal effects, and 

fee Wont Premiums paid front A pril, 1861, to Novem 

1865, Interest is allowed ry the time of the 

ing ; or payment of premiusns until March Sist, 1877, 
ata Fd ed cent. per annum. 

information given on application to the under- 


' J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 


131 Devonshire Street.................... Boston 
69 Wall Street......... booed sesvecses Now Vork. 
1424 New York Av.......... Washington. D rc. 





veneet wersanne~4 HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotton bought and sold 
Deposits 





Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
freland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


No Risk; "=" Solid 10 per Gent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accamulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 


For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Goiden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


ee Pinauclal Agency, el Ill 
TE 
Sree E CO, 
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Allegheny Cen............... 96,200 S054 25% 264 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 2,200 48 eo #8 
Alt. and T. H., pref.......... 1,200 88 80 82% 
Am. Dist. Tel.......... 3160 =O 35 40 
2 1% 71K 
78 3m 7% 
20 20 20 
68g 645 «66 
a | 
82 89% 80% 
844g 8214 BS 
. ’ 26% 2K AG 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf...... 1,210 80% 385% 8854 
Ce eee 217% 0% 8% o% 
Chi., Bur. & Q........ Seseeee 5,421 133% 120 129% 
Chi. & Alt....... Peorecccccess 200 141% 141% 141% 
Chic, @N. W....cmcscenssses 19,278 145% 142%— 148% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pt, 4,210 16436 1601g 160% 
Chics M, & 86. P....4........ 148,605 11156 10746 108% 
C., M., and 8t. P., pf........ 1850 18681298 198 
Cin., 8., ahd Cleve.......... 1,100 «56K Ob 86 
Clev. and Pitts.............. 214 189 199 139 
Col. and G’ville, pf......:.. 200 wo ow 58 
Cal Mant * oben 40 «64h ame 
Dan, and Norwalk.......... m0 6UmSlhCOTB 73 
Del., Lack., and Western...205,680 127  I82%&{ 199% 
Del. and Hudson...... ...... 6.111 118% «112% 112% 
Den. and Rio Grande........ 112,828 G5ig S25 53% 
Dubuque and 8. C.....,..... 100 89 89 5o 
East Tennessee............... 11,355 1044 W rc) 
East Tennessee, pf........... 8,700 7 15% 1536 
Evans. and T. H..........-.- 100 86% 86% 86% 
Fort Worth and D. Cc eeocccce 6.800 42% 49 42% 
GreeD Bay..... cesses eeevee - 800 944 5 0% 
Han, and St. Joseph. pf... 4,360 83 7%; 7% 
Homestake Mining......... 200 «617% «61% 1% 
Houston and Texas........ 700 «688 TH. of 
Illinois Central............. 22,836 1464 139 149 
Ind., Bloom, and W........ 1,500. 44% 41% 4156 
Lake Snore......seccecsseceee 71,376 112% 10% 111% 
Lake E. and West........... 2,820 34%. 24% 
Louisville aad Nashville. ..119,765 ce a) Me | 
Long Island..... ....-+000+++ 2400 «68 61 61% 
Manhattan .......-+-se0eeeees 600 «=—(50 49 4054 
Manhattan (new),........--- 100 CU COD 
Manhattan ist pf.......... 100 «B87 BT «(BT 
Manhattan Beach............ 700 «18% «18 18 
Memphis and Char... ..... 3,683 St 48 48 
Mil. and L. Shore, pf........ 800 «(64 50g 50 
Michigan Central........-.. 100 is By 
Mobile and Ohfo.. 20% Ww 20 
Minn, and 8t. L,,.... a «OO Buse 
Minn, and St. L., pf 3% 7 70% 
Mutual Union Tel........... a7 20 B24 
Mo., Ki, and T.........2..245 8% 33 34% 
Missouri Pacific............ 20,710 10846 105 104% 
Morrisand Kesex.. 232 124 #%1% «461% 
Nash,, C., & St. L.......24.- 9400 «58m «51K «(OK 
N. J. Contral.... ...sc0--e00- 722580. 7% 10% Tg 
MN. Y. Contral............++- 22,850 i384 182 182 
N.Y. & New Eng........... 100 O54 54 be 
N.Y. L. E., and Western. 114,206 49% 41% 41% 
N.Y.,L.£. and W., pfd .. 1,680 87% 861g 86% 
N. Y., Ont. amd Western... 17,628 2% 27 27% 
15% 4 14 
a) eo | 
57 ae 
40% 443%5 4B 
9% 80% 1 
17% 17 17 
0% 38 SBg 
Ss 36 36 
O14 8435 85% 
152 152 182 
17% 1654 16% 
36 3 8686 
433% 8836 884 
69% «60K (61K, 
188. 114% 186 
130 «127 ~—(130 
Sq 27 27 
42 42 42 
141 140 141 
2% 2% «8 
1% ~=«181 135 
so ss 644 
42 s1 sig 
Ss 868 BSG 
4 «98 92 
ms 4 % 
30% 39 38 
Oy 56 56 
7 sm 7 








sult its pages for any purpose. only on o cougmiesion lor cash oF on, margin it 
Fi. k & vol atch Wnee vork Mining Exchange, and the Chicage 
aS. , ° rade. Private wire toh ag 
5 Nassau St., N. ¥. N.Y. Braxcuzs, ) 958 Broadway, cor. 234 
Connected by {Gre 4 Central Hotel. opp. Bond Bt. 
PER CENT. NET. 
First Mo Loans on 
"9 Improved Red River Valley Farms, 
59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, GHT YEARS in the business. fig Lede tn 


and clergym thro hout the East and West. All 
ce en throug 
are pleaased with my inv and of 
doing business. M interest 
taken in your name and sent to you, Interest col- 
oo by me each yout, ang! t 
as gale as nearly 
—y much. Send drafts on New York or 
References and fuller 


ddress % 
A 
sient Merchants’ J Forks, Dakota. 


PER GENT NET. 


Loang placed on Improved Farms in the 
Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 
Title guaranteed. Security four times 
amount loaned. Loans made for three 
and five years. Parties baving funds to loan address 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
___— GRAND FORKS, D. T. 


" ‘Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write = ose the ol4 Banking 


HOWES & C OMPANY, 


11 wee L on HOW Eh REY, YORK 














GtLys Pouen SJennns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YorIc 


Aecounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-benring. Certificates ef Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and sold oncom- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities: always 
en hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Fhoe, H, Peete, Frank Jenkins. 








AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOOK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND MENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate und Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rall- 
road Com fes having lines under construction and 
their bonds p or 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS yay for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


one 
LL CONDU CT THE FINANCIAL Gee 
IZATION of Raiiroad Comannt fe ond ether 
} =~ whose property is in of WMoosiviee or or 
A an BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
mmission. 


on Co 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED — or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investmen 
Circulars and other eeraatise Pesassbok on ap 


“™ somM 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo'y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF OF CANADA. 


The Financial “Aieodlation of Ontario 


issue Six Pee Cant, Dapentuneeat Pan, redeem- 
able in 1,2 and 38 years, and at 1, Sand 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respeo- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirablein- 
yestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
pace * time to time, subject to such changes in 

rae of interest as the profitable ot 

7. eanenen forwarded from the Head ‘Office, 
Loxpon, Camapa,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

J(®BEPH D. SATS, a LE BURY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Sallie Street, what e 

..1857, 
REAL ESTATE TE ovens 4 xp SOLD On 
-PROPERTY RENTED 94°50 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES oaid, Assessments looked after and 


LOANS ety panel for a term of years 


R Ray + My MAREN Rtn 


w xenk. ie 
business 











and Dik bcbedocbvocccosebed ginsenre 
OTATALUS. 2.0... cevesecceegenscses 687 
. 8. bonds to secure ti ’ 
Geter so, bonds, ond pork 
Dus on state and private banks and 


Gacrent expenses and taxes 
ks and other cash ——. 


Exc for 4 
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Dividends unpaid......... «+. csske> 
a sane 


tes 0 
periined checks and A a 
Due to other eo banks. os 
Due to state and private bashes "es 


a vous Gouuay ow New si Yorn 
I, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of The American Ex- 


solemnl: tha e above bes 
a 
the Dest of my knowledge ne ane 
Subscribed and 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
ye LAKE TAILWAY COMPANY. SOUTHERN 


OFFICE, CzrrraL Deror, 
srs, pon of Tigsctont OF TR Sokhik 
Dd 
have this eclared a“ oe onan, Dividend of Two 


PRSAY Pate as OF yeas "aan ht 
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at 4 per cent,, payable 


csetae Y, the 24 day of jaar 
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THE INDEPENDENT: 








- Cowimercial, 


TAXATION OF TELEGRAMS. 





A RECENT number of the Albany Law 
Journal contains the full text of the opin- 
fon of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of The Western Union 
Telegraph Company v. The State of Texas. 
The law of Texas required that every char- 
tered telegraph company doing busioess in 
that state should pay a tax of one cent for 
every fall-rate message sent, and one-half 
of ove cent for every message less than full 
rate. This tax was to be paid quarterly to 
the comptroller of the state, on sworn state- 
meuts made by an officer of the company. 
The real estate and personal property of 
the company were also to be taxed on an 
assessed valuation. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company, 
between October ist, 1879, and July Ist, 
1880, sent over its lines from its offices in 
‘Texas 169,076 full-rate messages and 100,- 
408 messages less thao full rate, the most 
of which were sent to places outside of the 
state, and a large number of them by 
oflicers of the Government of the United 
Biates, oo public business, The Company 
neglected to pay the tax on these messages, 
aud a suit was brought io one of the courts 
of the state to enforce its payment. The 
Bupreme Court of Texas, on appeal, af- 
firmed the jadgment of the court below, 
aid directed judgment to be entered against 
t!e Company for the full amount claimed, 
allowing no deductions for messages sent 
out of the state or by Government officers 
o.. Government business. The Company 
tien, by writ of error, carried the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
ciulming that the law was void, because in 
conflict with the Federal Constitution. 

The Supreme Court held the law to be 


mncnnetiontianat and enenennd then Mereetn., 


of the Supreme Court of Texas, and re- 
banded the case, with instructions to pro- 
ceed in accordance with its opiniov. The 
doctrive laid down by the Court is that the 
telegraph is av instrument of commerce, 
and that when telegrams pass outside of 
the boundaries of a state the telegraph is 
an instrument of inter-state commerce, 
which, by the Constitution of the United 
Bites, is subject to the exclusive regula- 
tion of Congress, and, hence, that the law 
of Texas, in so far as itimposes a tax on 
such telegrams, violates the Constitution by 
undertaking to regulate inter-state com- 
meree. The Court held the law to be un- 
constitutional on another ground, and that 
was that it imposed a tax on an instrument 
of the Government of the United States in 
so far as the officers of Government use 
the telegraph on public business. 

‘The law was held to be constitutional {n 
application to telegrams sent to places 
within the state, if sent by private parties; 
but beyond these limits it was declared to 
be inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the United States and, therefore, null and 
void. The priuvciple affirmed in this case 
has been uniformly held and variously ap 
plicd by the Supreme Court of the United 
Btutes, The moment state laws, whether 
for tuxation or any other purpose, assume 
the character of regulatious of inter-state 
commerce or operate upon the use of any 
instrument of the National Government, as, 
for exumple, a law that imposes a tax on 
the !onds of the Goveromen!, they come 
in conflict with the Covstitution, as ex- 
pounded by the Supreme Court. If they 
have either of these characters, they are un- 
constitutionn! and void. This so far keeps 
state legislation within its legitimate pro- 
Wince aod prevents it from assumiug the 








functions assigned to Congress or interfer- 
ing with the instrumentalities of the Gever- 
al Government. 

Congress did a very wise thing in giving 


4% revisory jurisdiction to the Supreme 


Court over the final judgments and decrees 
of state courts whenever these judgments 
or decrees involved @ Federal question. 
The provision supplies a method by which 
the errors of state courts, relating to such 
a question, may be corrected by the su 
preme judicial authority of the land. 





THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Tux National Tribune lest week cov- 
tained an extended exhibit and review of 
the work of the Tariff Commission, the 
materials being gathered mainly from an 
interview with a member of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission have been wise in 
changing their headquarters from point to 
point in different parts of the country, and 
thus affording a convenient facility for all 
classes to appear before them and repre- 
sent their various views as to what should 
be done in the revision of our tariff laws. 
Every interest in every part of the country 
has had or will have an opportunity to be 
heard, and even the out-and-out Free 
Traders of the doctrinaire school have not 
been denied a hearing. 

When the Commission shall complete 
this process of gathering information ulike 
from practical and speculative sources, 
then will come the important task of 
digesting the reliable materials for a 
report which shall have been thus 
gathered, and, in the light afforded, of pro- 
ceeding to conclusions and, perbaps, form- 
ulating these conclusions in a bill for the 
consideration of Congress. The member 
interviewed by the 7riiune said that the 
Commission expected to have their final 
report ready, if not before the beginning of 
the next session of Congress, certainly be- 
fore-the Holidays, so that Congréss would 
have time enough to act on the tariff ques- 
tion, if it chose todoso. We do not sup- 
pose that the world would come to an end 
if Congress failed to act and the whole 


The country certainly wants no hasty feg- 


islation on this question; and the present 
laws should stand as they are until the 
whole matter, in all its bearings and on all 
its sides sud with reference to all the in- 
terests Involved and to be affected, shall 
have been most thoroughly sifted. 

As we presume, the Commission will 
recommend some modification of our tariff 
laws, simplifying their processes, readjust- 
ing and iv some cases reducing tariff duties, 
so as tocollect less revenue from this source, 
repealing some duties altogether, especially 
on imported raw material used in our 
manufactures, and in these ways suiling 
tariff legislation to the present condition 
and wants of thecountry, No intelligent 
Protectionist will object to such a pro- 
gram, if wisely and justly prepared. 
This would remove admitted defects in the 
existing tariff, and also all reasonable 
grounds of complaint. Of course, tbe Free 
I'raders will not be satisfied and we sup- 
pose that the Commission will make no 
attempt to satisfy them. Their views are 
not those of the majority of the American 
people, but simply those of a small minor- 
ity, which is not likely to be increased by 
a discussion of the subject. 





DRY GOODS. 


TRADE in the dry goods market has been 
quiet throughout the past week, owing to 
the influences of the money stringency and 
the continued inclemency of the- weatber, 
which has resulted in a general curtailing of 
operations on the part of many of the 
larger commission houses in the trade, and 
buyers exhibiting such a degree of caution 
in their dealings as to confine their orders 
to such lines as were required for immediate 
demands. 

The jobbing department has exhibited 
some little life, however, notwithstanding 
the depressing influence surrounding, and 
the volume of business has been of a satis 
factory character, considering the period of 
the season, No effort has been made to 
force business, as_it is firmly believed ‘that, 
with the large population of the country 


requiting the necessities of the Winter sea- 


son, which: is approaching, and the fact of 
their being thoroughly able to provide them, 
that the prospect for the future is very en- 
couraging and that there is no ground for 
any anxiety, when comparisons are made 
with the past. The retail trade has been 
slow, on account the gloomy condition of 
the elements, and sales have not been up to 
the anticipations of the merchants; but a 
very hopeful feeling seems to prevail in all 
the branches of this department, and #lively 
demand is confidently expected, for which 
there is substantial, reasons that it will take 
place. Prices are without material change 
and all staples are for the most put steady, 
though some slight concessions have been 
made on certain makes of cotton goods that 
have accumulated in order to stimulate their 
sale and thereby reduce stocks. 

Corron Goops.—There was a sluggish 
demand for most descriptions of cotton 
goods, purchases having been individually 
light and collectively moderate. The tone 
of the market has lost much of its late buoy- 
ancy, owing to more ample supplies of cer- 
tain fabrics, There is, however, very little 
pressure on the part of agents to force 
goods upon unwilling buyers, and, while 
some outside makes of brown and bleached 
goods are a trifle easier, the most desirable 
plain and colored cottons are without quot- 
able change and generally steady at current 
rates. The demand for conversion purposes 
continues quite moderate and certain fabrics 
are consequently accumulating to some ex- 
tent. The jobbing trade was of very fair 
proportions, and, while most of the week's 
business was done at regular prices, there 
was rather more tendeney toward ‘‘cut- 
ting” upon certain makes of carried-over 
brown goods, etc. 

Print Oloths continue quiet. Quotations 
are 8 11-16 for 64x64s and 8§@8 7-16 for 56 
x60s. 

Prints were in light and irregular demand 
at agents’ hands, selections having been 
mainly restricted to small parcels necessary 
for freshening jobbers’ stocks. The jobbing 
trade was mostly quiet, though some fair 
orders for reassortments were received from 
interior retailers. The Merrimack Print 
Works have been ge "7 = 2 ee per 
printers have either stopped or curtailed pro- 
duction for the present. 

Wide Printe were somewhat less active 
in agents’ hands; but a steady demand for 
reassortments of cretonnes, foulards, bro- 
cades, momies, etc. was reported by job- 
bers. The price for Cocheco’ 27-inch 
cambrics has been made 7} cents a yard. 

Ginghams ruled quiet with agents, as 
usual at this stage of the seasdh, ‘and the 
jobbing trade, though fair, was not by any 
means active. Prices of the best standard 
and fine ginghams remain steady and un 
changed. ; 

Dress Goops.—There was a good, steady 
movement in soft wool dress goods, suitings, 
and sackings and the most popular makes 
are still largely sold to arrive. For staple 
and fancy worsted fabrics there was a mod- 
erate inquiry, and such was the case with 
all-wool cashmeres, shoodas, ete. Cotton 
dress goods met with considerable sales, but 
at very low prices. 

Woo.en Goops.—The moderate activity, 
common to late days still belongs to imme- 
diate transactions in this market. The de- 
mand is reasonably satisfactory for staple 
goods generally and re-demands are fre- 
quent in the way of Fall and Winter fabrics, 
particularly as to soft dress woolen suitings 
and sackings, plain center, plaid and black 
shawls, white flannel for sackings, and 
indigo, blue, and red, First hands find 
employment in the dispatch of back orders 
and in attending to a moderate reassorting 
demand. Orders are being placed with 
them by some large jobbers and clothiers 
are making fair selections for their Spring 
needs. 

Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR were. quiet 
throughout the week; but there is eiill a 
fair business in heavy-weight goods in a re- 
assorting way, while. light-weights are re. 
ceiving increased attention. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign. goods naturally 
shows decreasing activity in sympathy with 








the oral market, though most of the 
staple ond fancy Battad bee’ ieeeted "Get 








attention and a fair business is 


tinnes of moderate proportions, blacks and 
solid colors exhibiting some steadiness of 
movement.* The bulk of the business has 
been done for this season and there now 
commences & reassorting trade in most lines. 
Hosiery has been well sold up. Shawls, 
millinery goods, best makes of ribbons, and 
especially plush goods have hada like good 
run and plush fabrics are wanted at the 
moment, Merinos, cashmeres, French and 
English fancy mixed and French robes 
have shared in the generaldemand. Spanish 
laces have done fairly, as well as house- 
keeping linens, White cambric bandker- 
chiefs are pretty well sold up and gloves in 
all popular colors have been in very fair 
request. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 


the past year: 
he Ree the port. 92.687 980 
Tews om marke. 2,720,001 "187,106 
ce Jan. lst: 2 
bode tseccscedcces 110,128,444 98,178,651 
es Lain Cb eautademmndint 108,847,236 Selso ons 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MompaY EvEnina. October 16th, 1882. 
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s THE WARiOUS 


OF THE fa’ 


ALT. STEWART & CO., 


NOW OFFERS 
A RICH AND VARIED COLLEOTION OF 
FALL AND WINTER 


Dress Fabrics, : 
SILKS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, PURS; ¢ 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, ete., 
aT VERY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., and 10th 87. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 











NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 
ARE CO) DIN: oppress To 
” OUR Tinde st0ck OF ALL 


SsvuorlrrTs 


7 LADD POT Ome 


WRAPS, 


ALL THE LATEST CANNOT _ SUR. 
= PASSED IN QUALITY AND PRI 


=a LINE OF 
ALL- TL OTTOMAN 


DRESS SILKS, 
meta to 


a ILstY be eux 


PLUSHES, 


OUR. LINE OF 


y. vonkp, THE Ebi Gt Stk SSIS $050) Is 


RH: MACY & (0. 


WE ARE 





6 East 14th Street. 





ea 








W. & J; SQM: 
Agra, Mitkapors: Nepaul, 
Ferahan, Khorassan,, Oushak; 


Ghiordes; and other Oriental’ 


Carpets and Rugs;. also Turk- 
ish and: Persian Embroideries. 
These Goods, selected by their 


own Agents in the East, are of- 
fered. at unusually low prices. 


Broadway, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS: 


GREAT SALE. 


$100,000 Worth, in all the new Designs 
and Colorings, at about one-half 
their valae. 


FOR WINDOW DRAPERIES; FURNITURE COVER. ‘{' 


INGS, AND PORTIERES, 


LACE CURTAINS. 


WE OFFER TWO LARGE CONSIGNHENTS (JUST 
FROM BOND) AT AN ENORMOOS DISCOUNT FROM 
THE ORIGINAL PRICE. THESE GOODS WERE 
MADE FOR ONE OF THE LARGEST HOUSES IN THIS 
COUNTRY (RECENTLY RETIRED FROM BUSINESS). 


Hand-made Brussela, Swiss, Antiane, alse 
Madras, Cabeul, Guipure, and ee ae 
embracing the finest vurtet y ever Wow. 


CARPETS: 


Our stock of fine grades iscomplete at prices 
ot ee eee 





“Seudtht tite Os moet uae BODY BRUSSELS AND swonars 


CARPETS AT a GREAT REDU 
4 GREAT VARIETY: -OF ENGLISN: | INGRATN: 


ows FOR RUGS CRUMB-CLOTHS (OUR 
IMPORTATION), 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0., 


Sixth Ave. and (3th Street. 


LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
or Abyssinian, 


Norma 


ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR WEAR, 
NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE LADIES. FOR 
THE PAST TEN YEARS CONTROLLED EXCLU- 
SIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. STEWART & CO., BUT 
NOW FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAIL DRY 
GOODS HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


WHOLEAALE ONLY} \""de OO-, New Werk. 











LIVOLET 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


| MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC,’ DURABLE.” 


~ 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


(Wor the week ending, Friday, Uct. 18th. 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
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Mass. «...... 
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Pennsylvania. he 
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- Long Island, New Jersey, aud tear-by — 


Cit 


| COUNTRY P MAREET. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State . ige, rh one 


State Dumpteahsabe tate ee oe 
Sta ; soe ones 


e . 

7 . 

Western, Factory. fair to choice..., 
CHEESE. 
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eeelT as 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A DAY. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 8 day will accom- 
plish a great many things, There are very 
few persons having any income at all who 
cannot afford to expend such an amount. 
There are very few persons wlio do not ex- 
pend it for something or other besides their 
necessary expenses of living. It will buy 
from one to five cigars a day, depending 
upon the kind. It will pay for two or three 
drinks, It will pay for a number of horse- 
car rides. Little nick-packsof great variety 
can be bought with it. The children can 
be kept tn a good supply of candy with 
it. By puttiog, several of them together, 
the theater can be frequently attended,’ : It 
will buy an occasional cane or fishing-rod 
and by its frequent use days of amusement 
can be had in fishing and gunning. ‘The 
clerk, with his young wife, and the business 
man, with bis growing family, men with 
small incomes, who save nothing, can be 
found in bun of thousands who cap 
easily enough find twenty-five cents a day 
for a great variety of things, which are of 
no possible account. It is not much, and 
yet, if saved for aseries of years, it becomes 
a very great power, In one year, counting 
working days only, it amounts to $78.25. 
If saved for ten years and placed at 6, per 
cent. compound interest it would amount 
to $1,000.15. In twenty years it would 
amount to $8,051.20. In twenty-five years 
this twenty-five cents a day, so often friv- 
olously expended, would amount to §4,- 
551.02. Itis really astonishing how fast it 
counts after it is ouce started on its mission 
of good. It is such a little thing at first 
that it slipsaway without a thought. But, 
if the thought is given, and itis not allowed 
to slip away, in a very short time it makes 
amap feel much more likea map. It be- 
comes the basis of greater accumulation. It 
buys a home, selsa man up in business, and 
makes a man’s life enjoyable and :inde- 
pendent, rather than worrysome and de- 
pendent. Whatman is there who cannot 
afford it? And yet there are many meno 
who can afford a number of times the 
amount, who, vot heeding the great good 
hyd: “WG We'Foting man “say? Ob tt 
takes so long, I have not the patience? But 
consider you are better off without the 
cigars and the drinks and the billiards and 
the candy, anditis notso very long. At 
the end of the year the $78.25 makes you 
feel more like a man, and at the end of 
five years and ten you have an important 
sum. Qapnot young mep and men of 
small means learn to avoid useless expend- 
itures, and save the money and let it 
accumulate? This advice is old and has 
been many times given and many times 
heeded; but it is only the few who receive 
the benefits of it. 

But when a man does this he does not 
doall, It is only a part of what a man 
should do to make life what life should be. 
It is quite enough while it lasts. How 
shall the wife and family live when death 
comes? Where is their twenty-five cents 
to come from to put aside? Where is their 
income to come from to provide the com- 
forts of life? To be sure, if the saving has 
been made for a few years, there is some- 
thing; but without income it will soon go. 
And go we say it is only a part of the duty. 
Applied to a life insurance policy, it will do 
wonders, and do them at once, in case 
death comes soon, and provide a good in- 
vestment, if itis along time coming, At 
ages from twenty-five to thirty twenty- 
five centsa day will pay for a policy of 
$5,000, It is an iostantaneous crea- 


tion of certain protection. Suppose 
the case of a young man who both 
puts aside something yearly and pro- 


cures a policy of $5,000 on bis life. He 
has then made a certainty of accumulation 
for himself, and, what is worth very much 


more, a certainty of protection for bis 
family. If life lasts, his old age is pro- 
vided for. If death comes, his family are 


made comfortable. Here are two duties to 
be performed and duties which can easily 
be performed. When we see the thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars paid daily 
by the life companies and ‘the millions 
*paid annually; when we see this money go 
to dependent fawilies, who would other 


ye 


wise be left without support; then we say, 
that the life fmsurance policy nes the 
greatest duty of a man to bis family. 
a —— 
INSURANCE NOTES 

Taat Mutual Reserve Fund Association 
of thistcity, of which we have had occa. 
sion to speak heretofore and of which the 
redoubtable Harper is president, bas pub- 
lished an open letter to Tue INDEPENDENT 
in circilar form. Attached to the letter is 
a table which compares the gross expenses 
of the various life insurance companies, 
with the amount of new business for the 
year 1881. As the concern has very little 


had very little expenses, The obligations 
of the company are uot obligation in reality ; 
jts ibsurance is not insurance and its 
policies are not policies, There is almost 
nothing back of them in the way of assets 
or of safe principles, and they are eur- 
rounded with possibilities and uncertainties 
to such an extent, that are worth just about 
as much as the paper on which they are 


lurge, compared with its expenses. This 
table well illustrates the practices of the 
managers of the usual co-operative hum- 
bugs. Think of comparing the gross ex. 
penses of a life irisurance company with its 
new business. Take flié Mutual Life, with 
its ninety million of solid assets to care for; 
its enormous old business to collect; millions 
of dollars to pay annually in losses, requir- 
ing hundreds of clerks and agente, and then 
think of charging all of the expenses of 


business dene by the company in one year. 
Could anythiug be more’ nssinine, silly, or 
desperate? Does any ove want to trust 
men who will resort tosuch meaps? 

As this company or, rather, its president 
has seen fit to address a letter to Tae Ix- 
DEPENDENT Which we could not publish, 
because it was full of just such ineonsist- 


inquiries of a well-known mercantile agev- 


tion of this confidential report which spoke 
of your concern with some degree of 


you, and then send it to your agents as av 
endorsement? If you did do this, you 
did an unwarrautable and disreputable act. 
Bat, further, baving done it, did. you not 
absolutely and positively deny it, and call 
some of your employés about you and 
compel them to deny it also? Further- 
more, did not your so-called actuary write 
a letter to your agents and enclose with it 
your garbled report of the mercantile 
agency? We believe you did all this, and, 
consequently, we believe you to be unsafe 
to trust, disreputable, and unworthy of 
confidence. 


. .. -How easily a man insures his property. 
Why? Because it costs but a few dollars 
aud causes an outlav which does not in the 
slightest regard interfere with bis living, 
his business, or his investments, and it 
makes certain that, if his property is burned, 
its value will at Once be returned to him. 
It is to protect himself and bis family. Ik 
is wise and every mau who has property 
should do it, and it may be said that every 
man who has property does doit. But it is 
not every man who stop8 to think of his 
family alone, of what they would do witb- 
outhim. It is not every man who con- 
siders the value of his own life to his 
family. But when a man does consider it 
he adds to the protection to himself 
another ‘one to his family and insures (pe 
value of bis life by taking out a life insur- 
ance policy. And what is the cost? A few 
cents a day, a few dollars a year. Nothing 
which interferes with bis business, or his 
investments, or his plans; but just a few 


somewhere else. Noman was ever bavk- 
rupted by a life insurance policy; but 
many men have been made comfortable in 
bankruptey by the policies of insurance 
upon their lives. It is well to be just to 
one’s self, but it is better to be just to one’s 
family. 

..+«The annual meeting of the iusur- 
ance officials occurred October 4th and 5th, 
at the International Hotel, Niagara Falls. 


, Eighteen states were represepted. A very 





cy in regard to’ your company, take a por- | 


THE) LN DEPRENDENT: 








assels and very little income, it necessarily | 


| ment as 


printed; consequently, its new business was | 


all of this business upon the amount of new 


~ 


long report from the Committee on Fire In- 
surance Reserves took up most of the time 
of the meeting and takes up most of the 
space ina minute report of it. What a 
great relief it mingt ibe to The lay 8 ae 
compéiniés to kaow that if was conclu 
by these wiseacrés that the companies 
understand their besiness, and that their 
present standard of reserves is corfect. 
There were some six men there who know 
a little something of life insurance; but 
only a very little about fire insurance. The 
rest are as well qualified to travel about the 
watering-places in the interest of insurance 
and at the expense of their respective 
states asan ordivary farmer or merchant 
would be, They are mere politicians, like 
Fairman, of this state, who have been re- 
warded for political service by appoint- 
insurance commissioners or 
supcriotendents, utterly regardless of their 
qualifications: or of their kuowledge of in- 
surance. 


..-+Life insurance isin no sense an ex- 
periment. As it is practiced to-day, it has 
the benefit of very many years of expericnce. 
Some of the English companies are over a 
hundred years old. . ‘They are.as‘ strong to 
day as they ever were. They have not 
changed their plans. They ask a reason- 
able price for the insurance given and the 
price is based upon what the insurance is 
worth. No subject has received more cara, 
ful study and vo business bas the benefit of 
greater experience. The rates for life in- 
surance are as low as safety will permit. 
No business isorcan be conducted “with 
less average expense or cost to members 
than the business of our best life insurance 
companies, Ys it not’ utter folly, then, to 
listen to the almost fmsane statements of 


| the foolish and ignorant managers of co- 


encies as the one we have pointed out, we | 
want toask Mr. Harper some questions | 
Did you not get some subscriber to make | 








dollars invested, which otherwise would go | 


operative societies, when they tell about the 
cheapness and small cost of the insurance 
which they furuwish—insurance founded 
upon no principle, based upon no know)l- 
edge or experience, and backed by no 
capital. 

.. +. The wise man said three things which 
of themselves proved bim to be a wise man: 
‘‘Withhold not good from them to whom 
it isdue.” ‘‘ A good map leayeth an in- 
herit#ce to his children.” ‘‘A prudent 

og Frannnnth thea ««i] and hia himeal ” 
5t: Paul, in his Epistle to Timothy, adds to 
this good life insurance advice by saying : 
‘‘If any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath 
deuied the faith and ie worse than an in. 
fidel.” The whole Bible is full of teachings 
that men should be kind to their fellow- 
men, that they should dove chely neighbor 
as themeelyes, Does not this come bome 
to every Obristien man? -When the means 
are so easy and the #ay so @ure, is not a 
policy in a good life insurance company a 
duty, and should jt not be a pleasure, when 
it is a man’s own household who are. 4o 
receive thé benefits of his duty bis up- 
selfishness? 

.... tis said that death and taxes are 
the only t wothingeew ich arecertain in this 
world. “Death comies to all and at Yery ub- 
certain times. Taxes comé to But few and 
with great regularity. .Taxes provide for 
themselves, because a man’s property 
should be protected; Hut death does any- 
thing else. Taxes protect a vale, and 
death destroys one. Tt can be easily con. 
cluded that, if a man will provide against 
the certainty of his taxes to protect his 
property and hiniself, he should provide 
against his death and provide for his family. 
Ready money provides for the one and a 
life eye gs | for the other. a 
aman Muéske@o iD cas 
with pleastite fn the other. “pe pues 

....Phere are thousands of men in the 
world who are doiag @ good business, pro- 
ducing a good income, and who are sup- 
porting their families and surrounding 
them with comforts, and providing them 
with education, ad yet who are in debt. 
Suppose one of these men suddenly comes 
face to face with death. Such cases ogcur 
many times daily. What must be his feel- 
ings? His family are to be instantly cut 
off from his services-and the product of 


his energies His valueis gone’ aud they 
must not only provide for theirown sup 
port, but lve hangitig™ ever “them ‘bi 
debts. It does not seem possible tliat euch 


| men should let thelr lives go moinsured: 


.. «» The world ig full of instances where: 


men hate Aste rege Sor zhe Braap, 


leay 
front when there is danger to his 






tion of their loved ones: Danger comes 
from | any diréction, and the man,’the or 
tector is atthe frovt of it.’ His own life is 
ag nothing. It is ajust-a'tribute of human 
life that the husband and father comes fear- 
and boldly and Geeellstity to the 

amily. It 
is true of all. life, of animal life even. 
Then why should a man on and on in 
life, knowing that, if his h occurs sud- 
denly, a8 1t is liable to, his family will be 
left without means of comfort and support, 
almost worse than though death bad come 
to them? 





INSURANCE. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. = 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


e&. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Supt of Agencies. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. £. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
Pm Bo fm 2. ion ef life 
for the whole of life or as 


is furns: 

at actual cussent cost, each year b. 
etry Se te 

bas at more of one year’s in- 

surance. 

In the and def if old 
svodea’ and tha protction of fife fegurance fe 

cop tract Bf 

for 

tions. 


'e is 
a as simple, fair, and just as isa 
Ee GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #4 


NEW ENGLAN 
MUTUAL 


LIFE ANSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 
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Assets......... sp sippnee-> cel $16,210,465 92 
Liabilitios ........-<ccsseesse--). 18,574,570 99 
Total Surplus..........-..-.-- $2,635,594 93 


BENJ._F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. UM. GIBBENS, Seeretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, - 





he features of this 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. ane 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seo etary. 
. , GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


AMERICAN LITT LASTRANCE G0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W., HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
THE CONTINENTAL 


A 4 
























(Fire) Insurance Co. 


pinenta Brooklyn, cor, Court 
eer No10e Broadway, 5 
ss i 


$1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all other claims. 548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash....... + 1,000,000 00 
Net Surpius......... ddivacdiied eoee 1¢435.339 25 


Total Cash Assets, July ist, 
1882 -$4,209,400 15 


business under the re- 
alnhsanel the New ns ree) Safety Fund lan. T 
38. Safety Funds together equal $1,1 160 











DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWY 
SrORGE BLISS, HENRY B, HYDE, -™ 
8. B, CHITTENDEN, INO. L. B 
Wh. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

Y¥ C. BOWEN. WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
ELIUS B. HULL, ##HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
ifusrEp, JOHN A REI 

H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
Wat 1 RICHAR: wa. it RUE RLBUT, 
HORACE B. CEA TEIN EDWARD MARTIN. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSO! 
an ¥ ORR 8. M. a 
E. W, CO P JACO! D 
SiMes ina a LAWRENCE TO za ORR 
HIRAM BARNEY, 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 


OLICY 
Pp LOX ctmpie, definite, Liberal, nonforfeitable, 


THIRTY-TWO sears of success. 
BAFE, 62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIA — s — — 000 safely invested. 


State Agents in some of the best states, 
Local A ie wanted in ev City and ° 
= ty large Town. 





H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Seo’'y. J.L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Prest. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 24 Vioe-Prest. 


HANOVER 


FIRE {NeURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. ¥. 


cong ee ts 
NEY SURPLUS 
Total Assets, Jan. Ast, 11 1882. .$2,565.141 29 29 


b magma Dish as SEER a 


Orrice OF me 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
, submit the following Stalement af tts 
affairs on the 81st December, 1881. 
nemeeeen Marine Risks from ist Jan- 


pasty: December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
1st January, 








Premiums marked off ag Let JenUeey, 
1881, to 8ist December, 188 


Losses a the e 
ogee ald duringhe same, 80 


- $4,110,176 72 


Loans, secured b 
Real Spears an 
ah pene $3120: 23 
Cashin Bank............ . eepee 144 seoesnces 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders eat os arrona 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
pen es February next, from which date all inter- 

est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned prémiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 








TRUSTEES: 
z.D JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES abeeeL, SORE REO 
JAMES LOW CHAR MARSHALL, 
DAVID GEORGE W. 
NW WIN D. MORG 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES O. Di FOREST. 
JAMIN H. 








CONTINENTAL 


EQUITABLE | 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Parsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in order that intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
& policy which, after three years, is INCoNTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder {s alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover groupds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

~ "yhe squivavie meets tne requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applida- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,808,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 

pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars fn amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder wil! have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full yalue in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
‘*Reserve”’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and eon- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
unger any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona) information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
JW. ALEXANDER, | vice Presidents 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





(AFTER TEE Dassn os | oF wasn ov OUR, hey nani 
BY JOHN VC perro: Pate 27 


Dzsp in the quiet ‘quict forest, 
Far from the path of men, 
"Mong oak and beach a cottage 
Stands lonely in the glen. 
Its walls are clad with ivy, 
But the o’re door appear, 
Among the dark green leafage, 
The antlers of a deer. 


Before the door a maiden 
Sits, as still as in a dream ; 
Her cheek has lost its roses, 
But tears adown {t stream. 
Before her feet in slumber, 
Lies a dog, stretched at his length, 
As tawny as a lion, 
Of wondrous build and strength. 


Then enters from the forest 
A tall, a handsome swain ; 
Around his lip there lingers 
A smile of deep disdain. 
He nears the maid, and, pleading, 
She lifts her tear-filled eyes, 
As, patiting from his bosom, 
His threat’ning words arise. 


But soon as he approaches 
To whisper in her ear, 
His head the mastiff raises, 
’ And, watching him, moves near, 
Regarding him so closely, 
As if full well he wist 
What misery tween woman 
And man there may exist. 


“TI care not for your agrrow, 
Revenge my heart demands! 
To no avail, A 
You weep and g your hands, 
The love I humbly offered 
Has turned to bitter hate ; 
To-day we part torever— 
But your suitor shares my fate. 


“Your meek, blue eye is thrilling, 
Is filling me with pain ; 
For him its pleading glances, 
But they plead for him in vain. 
T'll tame that noble falcon, 
His ringlets will I clip ; 
He ne’er again shall drink the dew 
Bram aff wace ence Hn 
“ This very day he wanders 
The same dark road as I; 
Our fates are linked together, 
Together will we die. 
Bo help me the Almighty, 
He nevermore turns back ; 
The dog that he has given you 
Shall lead me om bis track.” 


He kicked the dog and called him, 
Then hastened down the glade, 
While threat’ningly the mastiff 
His glitt’ring teeth displayed. 
But, with a heart nigh breaking, 
Sank Agneté in the chair; 
The shriek within her bosom 
Was stifled by despair. 


Then rose the watchful mastiff 
And looked upon the maid ; 
Down on her lap so fondly 
His massive head he laid. 
From inmost heart he breathed 
A sigh, so long and deep, 
As if he meant to ask her: 
Oh! wherefore do you weep? , 


His large black eyes were resting 
On hers, so mild and blue, 
Inquiringly and sadly : 
“ What would you have me do?’ 
Then beamed her eyes, and softly 
She whispered: “I will try 
To warn him and to save him. 
If not, with him I die.” 


A warning little letter 
She wrote her love in haste, 
Beneath the mastiff’s collar 
With trembling hand it placed ; 
. Then stroked his head and uttered 
A word that well he knew, 
And, gamboling, he left her 
And soon was lost to view. 





A little hill arises 
By the pathway in the wood ; 
There, leaning ’gainst a linden, 
The gloomy hunter stood. 
With one hand on his rifle, 
The other on his breast, 
As pale he stood and silent 
As were his soul at rest. 


His face as still as marble, 

In the forest dim-lit gloom, 

He looked as if he stood there 
A statue on a tomb. 





But storm wasin bis bosom, 

Dark pictures of his fate 

Arose and passec before him 
And fed his burning hate. 


With eager passion drained he 
A cup of bitter pain, 
As there he stood repeating 
His love had been in vain ; 
That vanished was forever 
His best and brightest dream, 
That from incessant longing 
Could naught his soul redeem, 


Then steps were heard. He listened. 
A change passed o’er his face. 
Adown the narrow pathway 
Came as youth with quick’ning pace. 
He hailed the warbling songsters 
As fast he sped them by, 
Then halted he—the woodland 
Resounded with a cry. 


A cry, and all was silent. 
Aghast he stood with dread ; 
An eye met his, a rifle 
Was pointed at his head. 
Before him, still and aiming, 
To sate his flerce desire, 
The death-pale swain stood ling’ring 
The fatal shot to fire. 


One moment must he tarry, 
To gloat upon his prey, 

When lo! as swift as lightning, 
The danger passed away. 

Out from the thicket, lion-like, 
With one terrific bound, 

The mastiff sprang upon him 
And hurled him to the ground. 


The ball flew whizzing skyward ; 
The dog his hold let go; 
Up leapt the swain, bewildered, 
And neared his awestruck foe ; 
Then flung away his rifle, ‘ 
Cast his dagger in the air, 
d vanished in the thicket, 
ith a cry of wild despair. 


But silent down the pathway 
The youth went to his love, 

His watchful friend before him, ‘Res. 
The singing birds above. 

In tears he found his sweetheart, 
But soon in Sorrow’s place 

Peace, Hope, and Love came spreading 
Their sunshine o’er her face. 


And all was due to Rover, 


And the loved one by her side 
With eyes so bright and beamy, 
As if fall well he wist 
What happiness tween woman 
And man there may exist. 


New Yor« Crrr. 





A STORY OF BERKSHIRE. 


BY 8. FOREST SWIFT. 





Ir was early Winter up among the Berk- 
shire hills; the ground was still bare, and 
there was that fierceness in the bitter cold 
and defiant shrick in the battling winds 
that show that Winter, not feeling his royal 
sway established, is inclined to assert him- 
self with two-fold severity. A heavy snow- 
storm seemed gathering in the West. The 
winds, which were swiftly beating out the 
life from the short December day, soughed 
through the very tops of the pines, and only 
stooped to wrathfully whirl the leaves from 
the careful embankments around the farm- 
houses in the hollows, when the high hills 
checked @ single current’s course. But 
Deacon Heywood’s house was perched high 
enough to feel their full force. It stood at 
the top of the long slope above Dalton, and 
on a little hill of its own beside. ‘‘ Allers 
did like to see passin’,” the man who built 
it fifty years before had said, when he stood 
in his own west door, and saw four coun- 
ties at his feet. The girls who went from 
its shelter to Holyoke had let such sunset* 
glories sink into their hearts that the glories 
of the New Jerusalem came home to them 
as they never can to valley dwellers, shut 
out front the sky. When the glories of 
that golden city broke on the eyes of one 
of them,-dying in South Africa, she only 
said: ‘‘The sun is setting—behidd the hills 
—at home.” 

The old home made a good plaything for 
the winds to-night. ‘‘Those old nor’- 
westers seem to like it, but it is a cold night 
for Rhoda to be out,” who was walking up 
the little irregularly worn foot-path from 
the gate. He was a young man, in @ cardi- 
gan jacket, with a stalwart figure, a brown, 
handsome face, and eyes with actually « 
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touch of dreaminess in them. He walked 
toa window through which the firelight 
shone, and looked in, with the air of one 
who has a right. Inside was a homely, 
homelike old room, with a big fireplace, 
whose crackling flames glorified even the 
braided rpgs on the floor and the cigar 
lighter frames on the wall. One of those 
rooms, found only in the Eastern States, 
decked at once with furniture out of the 
“Mayflower” and the bead and worsted ab- 
ominations in vogue among modern board- 
ing school girls. There was a spinning wheel 
in one corner of the room and a sewing-ma- 
chine in the other. The table was laid for 
two. At one place a child’s tin cup and 
gayly painted plate. A savory something 
keeping warm by the fire gave out an odor 
which was most inviting, if one might 
judge from the great gray cat stretched on 
the heath. Every now and then a whiff of 
smoke made her lift her sleepy eyes and 
lick her chops. 

The young man looked around at the 
dark clouds and gathering night about him, 
and then in at the bright picture of home 
life and warmth, with a dissatisfied shrug. 

**Can’'t be Rhoda's had to do the chores 
such a night as this, if the Deacon és away. 
Times have changed since he was young, 
I can tell him. If his wife did milk, no 
reason why mine should. I guess even 
Rhoda'll be willing to own up ‘woman's 
sphere’ is in the house to-night.” 

And the brown eyes and cardigan jacket 
strode wrathfully off toward the barn. 

Now the barn, like most other Berkshire 
County barns, was built in expectation of a 
siege and calculated to resist any attempts 
at reduction by famine which a week-long 
snow-storm might make. The end door, 
toward which Ned was oe was at 
some distance from the house; but a care- 
fully constructed series of corn-barn, apple” 
barn, harness-room, and wood-shed, all con- 
nected and covered, joined the stables be- 
hii this door with the ‘‘ wash-room” of 
Deacon Heywood’s house. Good thing, in 
a Berkshire Winter, to have your barn in 
your house. Good thing, to-night, for a 
teasing girl's amusement. 

Ned Banks had scarcely reached the 
stables when a door at the back of the fire- 


of anticipation, and the two for whom the 
table was laid walked in. No, not the 
two. First came “Rhoda.” Evidently, 
she had been ‘‘ doing the chores.” She was 
flushed from her work, dimpling all over 
with the pleased consciousness of having 
teased somebody, and carried a shining tin 
pail. She set down the pail and cast a 
swift, housekeeperly glance around the 
room. 

“Well! He can come peeping in at win- 
dows every hour in the day, and he won't 
find anything in my rooms I’m ashamed of. 
I'm out of patience with him! If he hadn’t 
mooned ‘round so long, he’d have found oug 
where I was ten minutes ago, and been 
down to the barn time enough to give me 
some help. Not that I wanted any 
Frank! Frank! come in here! Come! 1 
don't want to keep the door open.” 

The coaxing voice and attitude of the 
bright-faced girl were such as one uses to- 
ward achild and a spectator would have 
looked for a six-years owner for the cup 
and plate. Instead, a long, lank, shambling 
youth, of perhaps sixteen, shuffled slowly 
into the room, and stood a minute, irreso- 
lutely. Then his wandering eyes caught a 
pleasing sight. With a vacant smile, he 
turned toward the cat, which, manifesting a 
quickness of perception and a celerity of 
motion born of years of oppression, shot 
under the chintz-covered lounge. The boy’s 
chin dropped in bewilderment. Evidently, 
the idea of pursuit was one too vast to enter 
his cramped mind. Rhoda came to the 
rescue. 

“For shame, Frank, to have poor kitty 
so afraidof you! Kitty’sall gone. Here is 
some string. Sit down and make a snare for 
the birds, while sister gets supper quick for 
you.” 

The idiot took the string, sat down on a 
stooi, and obediently began to snarl and 
knot it. Rhoda went to the glass, half me- 
chanically pushed back the dark, curly hair 
which was twisted at the back of her head, 
replaced the big blue apron, which had cov- 
ered her dark calico dress, by a little white 
one, and half looked toward the window. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Then she walked resolutely into the pantry, 
&@ room as far as possible removed from 
sight or sound of the barn, and went on with 
her preparations for supper. 

Rhoda Heywood was Deacon Heywood’s 
only daughter. ‘‘One child I've got,” the 
Deacon.was wont to say, when questioned. 
“Ohl ’nd~lemme see—'nd Frank.” And, 
indeed, Frank was only a supplement. 
Rhoda’s snapping black eyes had absorbed 
all the intelligence which a line of ‘‘ capa- 
ble” ancestry had to give, and the Deacon 
had been so disgusted with Mrs, Heywood's 
second gift, of a son who could never farm 
the paternal acres or fill the paternal pew 
that he had, as rumor said, ‘‘ jest up ’n’ 
acratched his name out’n the big Bible ’t 
used t’ be his father’s, one day. Said there 
hadn't never ben a fool’s name in it yet; ’n’ 
there shouldn’t be now.” 

Naturally, mother and sister felt extra 
tenderness for the boy, thus spurned by 
masculine intellect, and Rhoda constituted 
herself Frank’s champion and guardian on 
every occasion, much to the disgust of Ned 
Banks, her flancée, when the overgrown 
child would insist on “‘ tagging ” the lovers. 
Of late this disgust had been strengthened 
by the Deacon’s strenuous objection to their 
speedy marriage, on the ground that ‘‘ Mis’ 
Heywood never can do all the work ’n’ look 
after Frank without Rhody.” 

* Jest wait awhile,” he added, benignly. 
**Mebbe suthin’ll turn up.” 

“‘Deuce take him! I believe he means 
he'll put the boy out of the way,” muttered 
Ned, as he turned away and carried his ill- 
temper with him to Rhoda. Now, Rhoda 
had no intention of waiting her father’s con- 
venience when once she was ready to be 
matried; but she wasn’t ready yet and she 
put ona cloak of filif) regard to tease Ned. 

‘* Besides, I’m father’s boy,” she wound 
up. ‘‘Who’d do his chores, when he goes 
off unexpected, if I weren’t home?” 

Whereupon Ned, who had been two 
years at East Hampton, and hadn’t been 
born in Massachusetts and read diligently 
in the town library for nothing, had an- 
swered that such work wasn’t fit for any 
woman. They were made to stay in they 
house and have pails of water and kindling- 
wood brought to them; and his wife whould 


pleasure. 

Rhoda, who had brought with her from 
the Connecticut boarding-school, where she 
had learned no modern ideas, except an ex- 
tremely practical notion of woman’s rights, 
the foundation of which had been laid in 
early childhood by careful observation of 
her father and mother, had retorted that 
she believed women had a right to vote, and 
so she shouldn’t deny their right to work; 
that Ned Banks could be dreadful silly when 
he tried. She wasn’t sugar or salt, and the 
sooner he found out she wasn’t the better. 

And the end of it had been that Rhoda 
had indulged in being sinfully proud of the 
man who was so proud and careful of her, 
that she loved his sentimental attention 
while she scoffed, and that nothing could 
have induced her to touch a milk-pail, save 
an emergency, such as had arisen to night. 

A knock at the door! A knock of the 
kind that announces, but expects no answer. 
It was followed by the appearance of the 
young man we saw looking in at his sweet- 
heart’s window 

‘*Rhoda! Frank, where’s Rhoda?” 

An inarticulate gurgle, fdllowed by a 
pointing of the finger toward the pantry. 
Its door opened very suddenly, and Rhoda 
appeared. 

“* Where did youcome from, Ned? Dear! 
how you startled me!” 

“Come from? Home, to be sure. The 
question is, where did you come from?” 

“I? Why, E haven’t been away,” said 
Rhoda, with an ingenuous smile. “I’m 
keeping house.” 

‘Keeping house, or keeping barn?’ was 
the curt query. | 

‘*Well, both, aftera fashion. Father and 
mother are both away and won’t be back 
till to-morrow. They’ve gone over to Aunt 
Betsey’s. Mother’s wanted to go this long 
while, and Father’s so pleased at getting his 
ice-house filled this early he'd do anything. 
He let Curt and Barnabas stop work early 
and just started off at four o'clock. They 
won't be back till to-morrow night. 

Ned’s temper had not been improved by 
his hunt through the cold barn, and he was 





ov anticipating -a second disappoint- | 


nt Why didn’t you send for me, if your 
father’s really sent off his hired men and 
means to piece out with you?” he asked. 

“*1’d look well, wouldn’t I? Now, Ned, 
don’t be cross. It’s bad enough having to 
stay home from the sociable to-night.” 

“Now, Rhoda, that’s too bad, I shan’t 
stir.a step fo go.” And Ned looked miser- 
able enough to satisfy even a coquettish 
sweetheart. 

‘Don’t besilly, Ned. Fine piece of work 
it would be, wouldn't it, for you to stay 
home from the minister’s sociable, with your 
cougin Mary staying at your house. Pray, 
would you have her stay home, too, or beg a 
ride?” 

**Well—I know; but, Rhoda! I should 
like not to go anywhere you don’t, now 
we're engaged. It kind of looks better.” 

** Looks better!” she broke in. ‘‘I’ve no 
patience with you, Ned Banks, Looks bet- 
ter! That’s where all your fine ‘feeling, 
bring up, I do believe. It would have 
looked better for me to let the cows go un- 
foddered and unmilked to-night—wouldn’t 
it? It would look better for youto let your 
cousin get along the best way she can, while 
you stayed with me?” 

This was hard on Ned. Blithe, practical 
Rhoda snubbed him so uumercifully, when 
he tried to express the tender chivalry of his 
nature, that he had instinctively masked his 
feeling under the garb of every-day worldli- 
ness, 

‘If you like it any better then,” he said, 
doggedly, ‘‘I should rather never go where 
you are not. I should rather never have to 
look out for any other girl or take care of 
her in any way. Is that enough? I was 
afraid the square truth wouldn’t suit you.” 

“Oh! my, yes,” answered Rhoda, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Enough and too much.” 

She was cross to-night, Ned hadn’t made 
quite enough fuss about her milking to 
please her. And she did want to go to the 
sociable and didn’t, in her heart of hearts, 
want Mary Palmer to take her place in 
Ned’s buggy. What so natural as that her 
sweetheart should suffer? 

‘* And there’s something else that’s a little 
too much,” she went on. ‘“‘I showld like to 
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hauled up in the road in the middle of “the 
night, last week, going home late from Dal- 
ton. I expected you’d thought of some 
more business just as you got in front of 
our house, and were going to turn ’round 
and go back; but I thought it was your af- 
fair and didn’t ask about it before. Now, 
seeing as you’ve been asking about my 
affairs in the barn, I don’t know but I 
might just as well ask about yours in the 
road.” 

Ned turned red to the tips of his ears. 
‘*How’d you see me?” he demanded. 

“P’raps you think Isat up to. Frank 
had a turn in the night, and I happened to 
be up just then,” answered Rhoda, sweetly. 

‘* Well, I shan’t tell you.” 

‘* Perhaps you saw the light, and thought 
it was a burglar’s dark lantern?” 

““No, I didn’t. I should have stopped 
all the same, ifit’d been dark. I always do 
stop and kind of look at the house. I come 
’round this way when I might better turn at 
the crossings. Rhoda, can’t you guess 
why?” 

He came a step nearer. True love had 
overcome his shyness, and it was Rhoda’s 
turn to blush before the twinkling brown 
eyes. 

‘I'm sure I can’t,” she said, dryly. ‘I 
hope whatever notion it is makes you do it 
won't strike you to-night, when you've got 
your Cousin Mary in. She may mind 
weather more than a great Polar bear, like 
you, and a half a mile makes a good deal of 
difference, when a girl’s tired, coming home 
from a party.” 

“I shall come ’round this way,” replied 
Ned, obstinately. ‘‘ She’s at liberty tocome 
with somebody else, if she don’t like it. 
There!” changing his manner. ‘‘ Come; 
Rhoda, don’t actthis way. I’ve got to goin 
half a minute, if you won't let me stay. I 
don't believe in being so everlastingly sensi- 
ble. If I choose to drive round this way, 
and see your window in the moonlight, and 
know you’re all safe, why shouldn’t you let 
me take comfort in it? I shan’t have any 
better time for remembering how you 
pitched into me,” 


“I don’t piteh into you: I don’t want 
you to make a fool of yourself.”, 

She had said more than she meant. Ned 
felt that his noble advance had been basely 
met. 

“Tf it’s making a fool of myself to show 
that 1 love you, you're in a fair way to cure 
me of it. Good-night.” And the latch 
clicked behind him. 

Rhoda stood still for just a minute after 
the door closed and looked into the fire: 
Then she turned briskly about. 

“*Let’s have supper, Frank,” she said. 

The idiot jumped up with alacrity. She 
fastened a child’s bib on him and they sat 
down. Nota very lively meal, though the 
contract between the Winter night outside 
and the open fire and perfect stillness with- 
in was pleasant. Frank and the cat were 
absorbed in their suppers, and Rhoda was 
left to her own thoughts. They did not 
amuse her. She hurried Frank through, 
that she might have something to do. 
Housewifely employments possessed that 
soothing power over her which they dq over 
all women who do not hate them. The 
table was cleared, the dishes were washed 
and put away, and she glanced up at the 
clock. Only half past six and nothing to 
do now but strain the milk. What a long 
evening. She lifted the heavy pail and 
lighted a short end of candle. 

‘*Come, Frank,” she called, “‘ sister’s go- 
ing to the milk-room.” 

She and her mother kept the boy in sight 
as much as possible, for, though never vio- 
lent, except toward the cat, he was utterly 
irresponsible and sometimes mischievous. 
Rhoda smiled to herself now, as the sight 
of a stain of huckleberry preserve on his 
cuff reminded her of the day last Summer 
when she had come home from a berry 
party to find her mother entertaining a vis- 
itor in the cellar. Mrs. Heywood had taken 
a neighbor, who had dropped in, down cellar, 
to admire the new cement floor; and Master 
Frank, left above, had seized the opportun- 
ity todrop thespring-hatch. The men were 
in the fleld, Rhoda a mile away, and Frank 
placidly enjoying a custard pie. Now, a 
cellar is not so bada place in which to 
spend a July day, to be sure; but, unfortu- 
nately, the viskKor been rheumatic. 
BRhoda’s eyoe ot the ——swsy vt 
Mrs. Dobson’s wrath, and she laughed a 
little. The laugh brought her quite back to 
her cheery way. What a goose she had 
been, she thought, as she walked down the 
long passage. There would be plenty more 
sociables. She had been hard en Ned, too. 
Perhaps, if he did come around by the 
crossings, and she were still awake, she 
would wave her handkerchief to him. 

The passage was chilly. She shivered in 
the calico working-dress, which she had been 
too busy to change, and dreaded to enter 
the colder milk-room, which was on the 
north, quite at the opposite side of the 
house from the ‘‘keeping-room.” As she 
opened the door, a keen blast from the 
broken north window put out her candle. 

‘*Provoking!” she muttered. ‘‘And, as 
sure as I’m alive, I shall have to carry every 
bit of that milk into the pantry. It'll freeze 
before midnight here.” 

She relit her candle, and, giving it to 
Frank to carry, toiled patiently back and 
forth down the long passage, till yellow 
pans of morning’s milk, cream-pots, crocks 
of buttermilk, everything which could 
freeze, except the pails which she had 
brought in-before supper, had been trans- 
ported to the warmer pantry; and then, bid- 
ding Frank set down the light, took her 
stand at the broad shelf and began to strain 
} the night’s milk. 

She was very cold and hurried about her 
work. Frank stole out. She turned to call 
him back, The door swung-to—blown by 
the wind, she thought; but the next minute 
she heard the click of the key in the lock, a 
well-known gurgling laugh, and a skurry of 
feet. Of course, she knew what it was. 
Frank at his tricks again. Before that even- 
ing was over, she wondered at the recollec- 
tion of her vexation in those first moments. 
Pure vexation she felt. Annoyance, as at a 
naughty child, and pique that she should 
have been caught so. Frank very seldom 
troubled her, but held her work-basket in- 
violate, when he tipped over her mother’s 
and snipped up her thread. He had always 
stood in awe of Rhoda, and now! She 





called to him, sharply: “Frank! Frank!” 














Not a sound but the wind and the rattling 
of the window-panes. She new the idiot’s 
perversity well, and, worse yet, his utter 
lack of memory. Five minutes would make 
him utterly forget her whereabouts, even if 
he grew hungry and wanted her. She shiv- 
ered, and said aloud: ‘I guess I shall be 
colder before I get out.” 

As she heard her own words, their full 
force struck her. She looked about, and 
the real horror of her position dawned upon 
her, On the north the house was built 
upon an embankment and the high window 
was at least twelve feet from the ground, 
while beneath it were still strewn the sharp 
Bits of ice trinimed from the blocks which 
had creaked into the old ice-house, hard by. 
No possibility of a leap. No possibility of 
Frank’s releasing her. Scarcely the ghost 
of a chance of a passer; and, if there were 
one, he could neither hear nor be heard 
from the road. And she here, shut up in a 
room which had been storing up cold since 
the first chill days of October and through 
which the northwest wind was storming 
almost as it did -outside. The cold stung 
her arms already, through her thin dress, 
when, in the distance, she heard the kitchen 
clock strike seven. " 

‘**Why, I shall freeze before morning!” 
she cried. She meant the words as she 
might have meant them if, waked in the 
night, she had felt. chilly in her own warm 
bed, with a store of blankets in “the closet 
by her. The sound of them startled her 
again into the knowledge that she spoke but 
the truth. Her loneliness frightened her, 
and she shrank into the corner furthest from 
the cruel window. The guttering candle 
was almost out, She warmed her hands by 
the wavering flame, Slowly, slowly the 
conviction gathered upon her that this was 
not a case of comfort or discomfort, not 
even a question of pneumonia or lung fever; 
but of life or death before the next morn. 
ing. , ' 

‘Frank! Frank!” she called, in a voice 
which shé thought must reach him 
“Frank! Frank! Let sister out!” over and 
over. ‘‘Rhoda wants to come out and get 
supper.” Perhaps that might move him, 
Over and over she called. She called till 


she could call no longét, a0 the kitchen 
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not be controlled. She tried to warm them 
at the candle’ The candle went out. She 
moved to the window. When the wind- 
clouds drifted away from the moon, she 
could see what awaited her down below. 
If the ground had been bare, she would 
scarcely have dared to try the leap; and, asit 
was, themen whom Deacon Heywood had 
left to finish clearing away the ige had 
thought it too cold to work after sundown, 
and had gone away leaving some great 
jagged blocks, as well as the hundred sharp 
fragments, strewn around. Better to take 
her chances here. Better to freeze, if she 
must, up here, than to freeze, bruised and 
mangled, there. 


She paced the room; she swung her / 


arms; she went through the calisthenios } 


she had learned at Miss Ramsay’s; and 
slowly, slowly, bit by bit, as the knowledge 
of her danger had come upon her, came to 
her what the death she was fighting meant. 
We seldom realize death when we stand in 
its presence. When we share mortal dan- 
ger with those we love, we find ourselves 
close to them as we never were before, and 
the ecstasy of that nearness drowns our 
sense of threatening pain or coming part- 
ing. When we face it alone, everything 
else is swallowed up in an overwhelming 
self-consciousness. Trust in Providence? 
Providence is crowded out of the universe, 
it is so full of you, the water which is slowly 
creeping about you, or the horse which you 

vainly struggling to master. But this 
girl was dying as slowly as the covenanting 
maiden tied by Claverhouse to a stake with- 
in high-tide mark. To a mind like hers, 
the utter needlessness and waste of such a 
death was a keen pain. It seemed to her 
that she must owe it to her own folly. If 
the key, the useless key had not been in 
the door; if she had left Frank in the kitch- 
en; if—a hundred ifs; but there was no 
help now. She thought how the bitter 
hours would go on after she had ceased to 
feel the pain which was already numbing 
her. She thought how the dawn would 
come in the east, and she lie still; how the 





sun would rise, and the cocks crow, and 


the sensible, everyday life ‘begin in the 
farm-houses around, just as if a horror and 
a tragedy had not been in Deacon Hey- 
wood’s north room. The wood sleds would 
creak by the house, and the teamsters puff 
clouds of smoke up into the same cheery, 
practical sunlight whose rays would slant 
into this cruel room and fall across her dead 
face. Oh! if she’d only, only let Ned stay! 
At the thought, she cried, with all the 
energy of despair: ‘‘Frank! Frank! 
Rhoda’s cold! Come let her owst’”’ 

Nota sound. But the clock struck her 
death-knell. Nine o'clock! Only two 
hours, and it was already past her power 
not to yield to the drowsiness which crept 
over her. She must liedown. She should 
yield, sooner or later, and it was just as 
well to do it decently and in order, that she 
might be pleasanter for her mother to look 
upon, when she found her, next night. Next 
night! Next night! And her father at the 
barn, putting up the horse; and her tired 
mother running in alone; and the black fire; 
and Frank crying with hunger; and her 
mother lookiug and finding—‘‘a corpse to 
lay out! All that extra work, and poor 
Mother so tired,” she sleepily thought. 
And Frank! Would he hurt himself, left 
alone so long? She had not once thought 
of Frank with any feeling stronger than 
that , first momentary vexation. They 
would see how it had been. Would they 
feel obliged, she wondered stupidly, tosend 
him to Dr. Knight’s now? That would 
hurt her mother. She would be all alone. 
The thought stung her into transient life, as 
the thought of Ned had done. If she could 
only live and keep conscious till Ned came 
home. She, surely, could make Ned hear 
her—Ned, who loitered and watched and 
and listened for every sound. A lingering 
warmth crept into her heart; but it chilled 
again. Ned never would drive the half 
mile round from the crossings that night, 
after all she had gaid. Still, Ned’s patient 
love had thus far always stood waiting on 
the chance that she would sometime need, 
sometime take even the useless services he 
longed to give. She crouched nearer the 
window. Her dulled senses fancied asound 
of wheels. Nearer! nearer! She was al- 
most gone: They ceased; With the inst 
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her face close to the broken panes and 
called ‘‘ Ned! Ned” then fell back into the 
frost-sleep. 

Mary Palmer had not been forced to “‘ beg 
aride.” She and her cousin had reached 
the parsonage at an early hour and had ap- 
peared to enjoy themselves greatly. The 
cold grew fiercer without as the night set 
in, and late-coming guests brought in such 
stories of frozen fingers and chilled horses 
that Miss Palmer, who was somewhat deli- 
cate, readily yielded to the entreaties of her 
young hostess, Carrie Bissell, and consented 
to.stay all night with her. 

The matter was decided about nine 
o’clock. Ned heard it with secret joy, 
which gallantry forbade him toshow. He 
slipped from the parlor to the dressing- 
room, then, availing himself of that knowl- 
edge of the ins and outs of his parsonage 
possessed by every public-spirited inhab- 
itant of a country town, swung himself 
down the back stairs and out of the house. 
Why should he stay? The etiquette of 
the occasion demanded no formal leave- 
taking. If any one noticed his absence, peo 
ple would think he was smoking, avith other 
young men, in the kitchen. 

Whatever may be said about the fickle- 
ness of young men, it is a noticeable fact 
that an engaged man is seldom other than 
bored by the society of women, while an en-\ 
gaged girl is always a trifle indignant at be- 
ing laid on the shelf. And Ned Banks was 
most desperately in love. Pique and habit- 
ual gogd-nature had carried him through 
the evening; but, now that he was once re- 
leased, he flung the harness on his horse 
with glad alacrity. If only it were a little 
earlier and he and Rhoda on better terms, 
he thought. But, at any rate he was free 
and at leisure to think how best to make up 
in the morning. 

The cold wind pierced even his thick 
man’s wraps, and, as he reached the cross- 
ings, chilliness and pride struggled with 
long habit. Should he take the extra half 
mile? Wasn't it, as Rhoda had said, making 
a fool of himself? If Rhoda should be 





| proof of obstinacy, as well as folly, and be 


all the harder to placate. 

‘I don’t care,” said Ned to himself, at 
last, almost aloud. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in loving her so. It’s an awful 
lonesome place up there; and, if anything 
should be up—Frank sick, or a tramp come 
along and bother her, and I might have 
been going by, and wasn’t—I shouldn't ever 
forget it. Gedap!” And he jerked his 
horse’s head toward the left and Deacon 
Heywood’s. He slowed his pace as he 
neared the house. It did look lonely to- 
night. On his right was a long ridge, cov- 
ered with pines, whose stiffened needles rat- 
tled in the wind; to the left, a level stretch 
of hill-tops, white with snow. The barn 
where Bhoda had played hide-and-seek that 
afternoon gave the house an ‘aspect of 
lonely immensity, and the windows were 
black, for the ‘‘keeping-room” fire had 
died out. All the same that ugly leaden 
casket held his jewel. Poor Ned!- He did 
not know that Rhoda was even there, cling- 
ing to him and his ‘‘ nonsensical notions” 
as the one straw which might bridge the 
gulf between herself and safety. 

All was still, all right. He whipped up 
his horse. The next minute he jerked 
Brown Bess on her haunches, Was he 
dreaming, or had he heard Rhoda’s voice 
calling him? Helistened. Everything was 
still. He whistled -softly. Should he go 
on? Somehow, he couldn't. 

“If I am a fool, I'll do the thing up 
brown,” he muttered. He jumped from his 
seat, led Brown Bess tothe fence, blanketed 
her, and crept softly up the path toward the 
window. He could see nothing but the cat, 
close by the dying embers, and a black ob- 
ject, which might be a shawl, on the sofa. 
He tried the door. It was open. Not even . 
this little farming-place was quite so unso- 
phisticated that the finding of an open door 
at ten o’clock at night, in a house garrisoned 
only by a woman and child, was not singu- 
lar. He stepped softly in. By the door he 
hesitated. It was a queer thing he was do- 
ing. He went to the lounge. Instead of a 
shawl, there lay Frank, whom he well knew 
was sent to bed every night at eight o’clock, 
Could he have defied Rhoda successfully on 


} this occasion? He struck a light and-pro- 


ness. The boy waked and set up a how! of 
protest. Not a syllable could Ned gain 

from him, and he was, at length, thoroughly 

frightened. He well knew that, if Rhoda 

had been in the house, nothing could have 

roused her quicker than her brother’s cries. 

He stormed kitehen, pantry, wash-room, 

and called till his voice ran through the 
barn and startled the sleeping cows. The 
thing was utterly inexplicable. For one 
instant a doubt of Rboda’s faithfulness 
shot through his mind. What could have 
taken her away from her trust, in this wild 
night, when she had been so anxious that he 
should not come within sight or sound of 
her, unless she had “gone with a hand- 
somer man”? The next moment hecrushed 
down the thought, and determined not to 
leave one inch of house or yard unsearched 
for traces of the violence which he felt sure 
she must have suffered. He went to the foot 
of the stairs and called again. Ghastly 
silence. He sprang up the steps three at a 
time, and flashed his candle into each dark 
corner of every room but one, At last, he 
paused at the door of that room—Rhoda’ 

own. Those four walls were sacred. He 
knocked, he called. With something like a 
prayer on his lips, he pushed open the door. 
Women did faint sometimes. They might 
faint in their sleep, for all he knew, Per- 
haps she was safe in the little white bed. 
But the room was in the same dainty, per- 
fect order in which Rhoda had left it, hours 
before. Not a trace of occupation. Ned’s 
last hope had failed. ~ 

“Oh! my God!” he said, and went down- 
stairs. Frank was still awake. Ned 
coaxed, Ned threatened; all to no purpose. 
Frank was afraid of him at any time, and 
now, sleepy and startled, refused to do any- 
thing but gurgle. 
Ned looked around in despair. There 

was one more door. He would see what 
lay behind that, and then go out and bunt 


lifted the latch. Oh! This passage led to 
the milk-room. He had forgotten that. He 
raised and lowered bis candle as he walked 








awake and see him, she might take it as a 


down the passage, then tried the door at the 


for wheel-tracks or what might be. He’ 


j 


faithful. He turned the key, and the 


second candle that night; but not before he 
had had a glimpse into the room. \ 

“Rhoda, little darling, are you hurt? 
Oh! .my girl, speak to me! Speak to 
me!” 

The next morning, Rhoda opened her 
eyes and looked from the chintz-covered 
lounge to the fireplace. The-cat stilllay in 
front of it and Mrs. Dodson was stirring 
something which hungover it. ‘‘ I thought 
this was the morning I was going to be 
dead,” was the remark which greeted that 
lady, as she turned around to look at the 
patient on the sofa. 

‘Well, you ain’t, you poor child, and the 
Lord’s mercy, too,” was the response, as 
Mrs. Dodson came toward her. ‘‘ You've 
had a nice long sleep since you come 
to. How do you feel? Do your bones 
ache?” 

‘* Yes, I believe so,” faltered Rhoda.” I, 
remember I was cold. Where’s Frank?” 

‘*Frank’s all safe. But he’s played just 
about enough of his tricks, I’ve madea 
good fire in the wash-room, ’nd shut him in; 
‘nd there’s where he’s going to stay till yer 
pa ’nd ma git home. I don’t mean to run 
no more risks with him. I don’ know 
where you'd be ef’t hadn’t ben for Ned 
Banks. I don't rightly see how he come to 
be goin’ by. T’ain’t on his way home frum 
the parsonage, ’nless he wuz goin’ ‘round 
hum with Patty Ferguson. There he comes 
now, ’nd Dr. Briggs with him. I’ll jest 
step into the other room ‘nd speak t’ the 
Doctor.” 

Ned entered the room, 

‘“* Well, Rhoda.” 

‘Well, Ned,” with a smile, 

“‘You're glad to see me, if I am a big 
fool, Rhoda? Seems to me St. Paul tells 
about a sort of foolishness which saves 
people,” 

‘*Hush! Ned.” Then her last thought of 
the night before rose again to her lips. ‘‘I 
thought I was going to be dead to-day, 
Ned.” 

. Ned threw himself down by her side, re- 
gardless of the door, behind which the Doc- 
ana benigal, aly giving them ‘‘a little 

‘*Hush! Rhoda. You aren’t, and I don’t 
mean you shall be through that con- 
founded—well—F rank.” 

‘*Ned! My poor boy.” 

‘Well, | don’t. And I mean to be mar- 
ried next week. Rhoda, say Yes this min- 
ute,” 

He rose and stood over her, She was 
very worn, still, She shut her eyes, and 
thought of last night’s cold and dark. She 
opened them, and fancied (erroneously) that 
all the light and warmth in the room came 
from Ned’s brown eyes. She answered, 
meekly: 

‘Just when you like, Ned.” 

** And you see, if you hadn’t milked!”— 

‘““We won't talk about that. If you 
hadn’t been foolish, Ned!” 
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THE LEAF. MASQUERADE. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








And the flowerets fade, 
Merry Wind, the piper, 
Leads the masquerade. 


Comes Sir Oak, in yellow, 
Gorgeously attired ; 

Then the Baron Hemlock, 
Very much admired. 


Lady Maple’s charming— 


Pale gold silk prefers. 


Dowager Elm looks splendid— 
Purple, shot with gold ; 
Lady Aspen—silver— 
Shivers with the cold. 


Knight-at-arms, Sir Locust, 
Leads out Lady Larch; 
All the others follow 
In a stately march. 


Then the rout commences, 
And the dance goes on, 

Till at Winter’s trumpet, 
Presto! all are gone, 
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draught through the door blew out the- 


Wuen the sheaves grow riper ' 


Se 


Garnet satin her’s— ' 
While the Duchess Willow ' 
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THE COURTSHIP OF UNCLE SIFAX. 
BY DELIA’S BROTHER. 


WE became acquainted with Uncle Sifax 
by means of Delia’s legs. At this time, when 
I was fourteen and Delia twelve, her legs 
were really the most prominent facts in our 
household history. Uncle James used to 
say that she plaited them together and tied 
them in bow-knots when she walked, and 
that you saw her legs before you saw her. 
I think that part was true, because Delia 
was so fond of climbing that she used to 
climb on the low roof of Mother’sroom and 
the back porch, and astonish the ladies who 
were carnestly talking by the window with 
the sight of two legs coming down. She 
was so much scolded about it, I think she 
felt like a centipede. I always thought the 
reason of it was that Mother wouldn’t let 
Delia entertain her visitors on the fence, like 
boys. it was the fashion in our neighbor- 
hood to visit on the fence. Burt Spillman 
used to walk over in the afternoon and say: 
“Hello!” Then he would sit down on the 
fence and Uncle James would come out 
and talk to him. Gay Spillman and I used 
to visit on the fence, too, and swap knives— 
all the boys in the neighborhood did that; 
but it did not make any difference, for they 
always swapped back again the next time. 
Now, as Delia couldn’t swap knives and sit 
on the fence, like Gay and me, she began to 
entertain the little girls that came to see her 
by climbing; though I don’t think it enter- 
tained them, for they staid on the ground 
and looked frightened. So Mother stopped 
that amusement, and Delia cried so much 
that Mother said Gay and I must let her go 
with us after blackberries. 

We went to Gile’s old fields that day, 
where the blackberries were always the big- 
gest and the sweetest and the blacKkest in 
the whole country. You had to cross a 
deep creek before you got there, and on each 
side were spice-wood bushes, with berries that 
lvoked like coral in the Winter time, and big 
banks of ferns, that nodded about like plumes 
when the wind blew; and the water was 
clear, and you could see the little minnows 
swimming about in crowds in all the shallow 
places; but the bridge was nothing at all ex- 
cept two rickety rails laid side by side, and 


there was a deep pool. Of course, Gay and 
I ran over without any trouble; but then 
Delia and her tin bucket had to come. She 
was a little scared, but I said ‘‘ Delia, it’s a 
pity you're a girl!” and off she started. I 
needn’t say she put the wrong foot first—all 
girls do that; but she came onin such a tot- 
tering, awkward way that she lost her 
balance and down she fell into the pool, 
As good luck would have it, old Uncle 
Sifax, a Negro man that lived close by, 
was just coming in sight, and he pulled off 
his hat and coat (it makes me laugh when 
I think of that, because his old coat didn’t 
have but one flap and his hat only had a 
brim on the right side, and I don’t think 
that water, especially if it had any soap, 
would have injured their appearance), but 
he pulled them off, as I said, and took 
Delia out, and had her and her tin bucket 
safe on dry land, before Gay and I got over 
our fright. ‘It is a pretty bad thing for boys 
to have a girl with them and not take care 
of her, and both Gay and I wished we had 
fallen in, instead of Delia. Uncle Sifax in- 
sisted that we should go to his cabin, which 
was very near, and let Aunt Susan dry the 
young lady’s clothes, and Delia decided she 
would go. Delia had gotten her eyes and 
nose and mouth all full of water and 
looked very limp; but she thanked Uncle 
Sifax very nicely. 

“You were very good to jump in,” she 
said, ‘‘and I think you were a great deal 
more active than those young gentlemen.” ' 

‘Don’t be too active with your tongue,” I 
whispered; but Delia just gave me a look 
and marched on, holding her head a little 
higher than usual. 

Aunt Susan, a funny, wrinkled little mu- 
latto woman, gave us a very hearty welcome 
and said she was ‘‘ real glad Si’ had ben dere 
to help Miss Deby.” 

She had a nice clean wrapper in her 
bureau drawer, which Delia could put on, 
while she-ironed her clothes; and the young 
gentlemen could pick blackberries whilethe 
young lady was waiting. 

The bureau was a very handsome old 
bureau, with brass handles fastened to the 
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bottom avnat ‘and round knobs to the 
side dfawers, and looked quite imposing 
in such a little room. Aunt Susan pulled 
away at the handles, and the drawer came 
out sidewise, and she had to wriggle and 
shake it about a long time before she got it 
straight. 

The wrapper wasn’t in there; so she tried 
aside drawer, for they were good, roomy 
ones, not like the little side drawers in 
Mother’s new bureau. One of the knobs 
came off and rolled under the furthest cor- 
ner of the bed, and we had to get sticks and 
poke it out. But Aunt Susan settled her- 
self for a square pull next time, because she 
had seen a little corner of the bright chintz 
wrapper; and the first thing we knew she 
had fallen back in the middle of the floor, 
with both knobs in her hands, and that 
bureau-drawer shut tight! 

‘*Dat’s de mos’ tryin’ bureau I eber seed,” 
she said, deliberately and slowly, as she got 
up and tried to open thé same drawer by 
gentle degrees. ‘‘ But ef it hadn’ ben sech 
an’ aggravatin’ case, | ’spose t’wouldn’ a-ben 
mine. Ole Marster used sech stern an’ 
"pressive language arter he’d a-ben ramblin’ 
thro’ dem drawers for his collars an’ shirts 
on de Sabbath mornin’ dat my ole Misses 
couldn’ stan’ it no way; so she tuk an’ giv’ 
it ter me, an’ bery thankful I is, do’ it do 
trip me up mos’ times.” She had, however, 
succeeded in opening it, and Gay and I 
concluded to go to our blackberry picking. 

“Your sister isn’t as good on bridges as 
she is on porches,” said Gay, presently, in 
a meek tone. 

** What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why, you know our porch is rather 
shackling. Indeed, I think a good strong 
gust of wind could turn it over. Well, the 
gentleman from Boston who boards at our 
house looked out of the window the other 
day, and saw Delia sitting on the corner of 
the balusters that run around the top of it.” 
‘* With her legs crossed?” I put in, because 
he wouldn’t like to say that now. He 
smiled a little, but checked himself up sud- 
denly. ‘‘She was eating an apple and 
reading a novel, the boarder said, and he 
was so frightened that he thought he could 
see the posts shake. He asked her very 
politely: ‘Wouldn't she rather come 


very comfortable 1’ and went on reading. He 
persuaded her, at last, to come in and made 
her promise not to go there again. He 
seemed to think she was really a tip-top 
climber.” 

When we filled our baskets and Delia’s 
bucket we went back to Aunt Susan’s 
house. Delia had on her own clothes now 
and looked very happy, playing with a gray 
cat and her kittens, Aunt Susan’s grand- 
child, a little girl as black as our blackber- 
ries, was looking on and showing her white 
teeth. 

‘*What is her name, Aunt Susan?” I 
said, for I wanted to be polite, and I knew, 
to be that, you ought to ask the names and 
ages of all the children about the house. 
Gay says, if that’s so, the census-taker is the 
most polite man he knows; but then he asks 
the ages of ladies that are not children, too. 

‘*Well, I named her arter my ole Missis, 
Philadelphy; but Si seems to think that’s 
too much name for ebery day, so we call 
her Nancy.” 

It was time to go home now, so Delia took 
her bucket and we all thanked Aunt Susan 
und started back; and (would you believe it?) 
when we came to the creek the rickety rails 
were gone and a smooth, broad plank was 
placed in their stead. 

‘Uncle Sifax is very polite,” said Delia. 

Gay couldn’t stand it any longer. She 
wasn’t Ais sister, you see; so he burst out 
with: 

‘*I wish something would happen, Delia, 
as we go back. I wish a bear would come, 
and then you'd see how active I could be.” 

“IT have no doubt I should see a great 
deal of your activity,” answered Delia. Her 
words sounded very civil; but I don’t think 
she meant them as a compliment. 

After that we used to go to see Uncle 
Sifax and Aunt Susan nearly every week, 
until the Fall came, and then we had to go 
off to school. 

The next Summer we came home = 
and Gay and I were as intimate as ever, 
though we didn’t see quite as much of 
Delia, for she practiced on the piano two 
hours a day and was learning embroidery, - 
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came up-staire and told us Uncle Sifax was 
in the kitchen, and that poor Aunt Susan 
was dead, and Uncle Sifax had come to ask 
my mother to let the cook bake a cake for 
Aunt Susan’s funeral, ‘‘ But I’m bound to 
say,” added Henssh, ° ‘that he looks mighty 
spry fur a mouroer.” 

Off we. ran to see him; and, indeed, a 
great change was visible in his appearance. 
His old, torn straw hat was replaced by a 
jaunty black felt one, turned up on both 
sides slightly and revealing a thick crop of 
nappy gray curls. A black frock coat, 
nearly to Uncle Si’s heels, had superseded 
the rusty one, with a single flap, and his 
manners, as Hannah said, ‘‘ were looking 
toward courtin’ more dan berryin’.” 

He received our condolences with many 
bows and flourishes. 

‘Yes, young Marsters, Susan was a good 
‘ooman, a mighty good ’ooman; an’ we'se 
had a peaceable journey all de time ob our 
marriage—dat were forty odd years—an’ she 
died fo’ mont’ ago. Dere warn’t no anti- 
moisture betwix us on no ‘casion what- 
eber,” . 

‘* What a dry time they must have had,” 
commented Delia, between a sniffle and a 
giggle, from the top of the kitchen stair- 
case, 

‘*She had a heap o’ kear taken wid her in 
her lars’ illness,” continued Uncle Sifax, 
pompously, looking out of the corners of 
his eyes at Aunt Dolshy, the cook, a fat, 
jolly-looking woman, who was beating the 
eggs of the funeral cake into foamy light- 
ness, ‘‘ Yes, Marster, she had three indif- 
ferenter physicians, an’ Mars’ Douglas 
who, by the way, was my Uncle)—Mars’ 
Douglas, he were de lars’, an’ he ease 
her off.” 

I thought the latter remark sounded like 
a reflection on my Uncle’s skill, as doctors 
do not usually make it their aim to ‘‘ease” 
their patients out of the world; but, as I 
knew Uncle Si did not mean anything in- 
vidious, I hastily added, in order to keep 
him from heari: g Delia laugh: 

‘You had very good medical advice; 
Uncle Si, at least.” - 

‘* Yes, Marster, dat’s so. Dere was 
| plenty 0° “vice onal de indifferenter casions, 
tema yy MEU Orr eens YW UTS 
Dere ain’t but one way ter men’ sich mat- 
ters, needer,” with another admiring look 
at the cook. 

Just then Uncle James. called Gay and 
myself up-stairs, to see his new gun; and we 
forgot all about Uncle Sifax until Delia 
burst in, quite crimson in the face, with 
indignation and suppressed laughter. 

‘* Mother, what do you think Uncle Si is 
doing? He is courting Aunt Dolshy.” 

** Delia, my dear, you must be mistaken. 
Dolshy is making the cake for the supper at 
his wife’s funeral.” 

**But he ¢ courting her, Mother, all the 
time. I heard him making all his fine 
speeches; and Aunt Dolshy ought to be 
ashamed of herself, for she just laughs and 
says ‘Go long wid yo,’ and it sounds as if 
she wanted him to stay.” 

Uncle James laughed. 

‘I think she must be disposed to smile 
upon bis suit, Sister. In a week or two 
Aunt Dolshy will “Pk to you for mate- 
pon ted Mong e-—as & sort of com- 


gy you ow.” 

k the nicer the cake smells and 
the. richer it looks the more aw Uncle 
Sifax cours her,” said Delia, in 

“Tt must reach a climax when the cake 
is taken out of the oven,” remarked Uncle 
James. “I dare say Aunt Dolshy gives an 
unhesi' ‘Yes’ at that crisis,’ 

‘‘Hush! James,” said my mother, warn- 
ingly, for Hannah was coming in, ‘and it 
was one of Mother’s rules not to let us laugh 
about one servant before the others. 

‘*Is it done?” asked Delia, without turn- 
ing her head. 

‘* The cake, Ma’am, or the courtin’?” an- 
swered Hannah, demurely. ‘‘I think both’s 
‘cluded very satisfactory, Ma’am”; and, as 
we shouted with laughter, she felt. encour- 

Unde Sitar 2 migh 

“Un ax isa t man 0’ 

business. He like dat o— in Fl 


‘Boys, while you're restin’, jes’ stack raila,’ 
He ain’t gwine lose no time, fur sure,” 

This impartial view of the affair —_— 
arose from the circumstance that Dolsh 
not Hannah, was the object of Uncle Sifax’ 8 
unique courtship. * 
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of other entertainments suitable for home 
amusements. 

Of course, puzzles will not be neglected alto- 
gether; but will have to stand aside now and 
then, to make room for the features suggested. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Adouble name. The title inthe words of 

two syllables, the name in those of one. 

My first is in chopping, but is not in hash. 

My second’s in careless, but is not in rash. 

My third is in loving, but is not in heard. 

My fourth is in sculpture, but is not in art. 

My fifth is in person, but is not in man. 

My sixth is in tawny and also in tan. 

My seventh’s in trolling, but is not in net. 

My whole is a rider we must not forget. 
Motusr D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 5ru,. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. DIAGONAL. 
HaZes AlehooFfF 
OmEga aMiapbtLe 
RhuBarB eh EroOot 
8o RetlL intRude 
Er As E o 2 4.62059 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC WORD SQUARE. 


T o~~P FRAMED 
HavanaA RBELATE 
oO a R A.%: 4.4.8.8 
Man FE MAGPH&SEIE 
A slee P B.F Ez t...0: 8. 
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GarvEn Puzzis.—1, Thyme; 2, Crocus; 3, 
Ladies’ Slipper; 4, Dandelion; 5, Shamrock ; 
6, Hops; 7, Larkspur; 8, Cowslip; 9, Sweet 
William, 

Burizp Rrvers.—1, Rhine ; 2, Seine; 3, Po; 
4, Thames ; 5, Elbe; 6, Missouri. 


Worp CuAnars.—Scare. 


Divipep Worps.—Summer, Mermaid, Maid- 
en, Eater, Terrace, Racehorse, Horseman, 
Manor, Organ, Gander, Dervish. 

Press eit 7T Bonaparte. 

+, Seeger 5 
Spohr ; * Scameen ; 4, Flowtow ; 5, Hermann; 
6, Liszt. ‘ 

GEOGRAPHICAL QuEsTIONs.—1, Dover, Tenn, 
2, Peoria ; 3, Thunder Bay. 


Resvs.—Homely. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 12rx, 
WORD SQUARES, 


LAMB MICE 
4:.§ 2:2 I RON 
MILLI ©€ OoLpD 
BALM END 8 
FRAME PUZZLE, 
A 
ONE 
LANCE 
AF FABLE 
BM 8 M 
BAI SEA 
LARA ELLA 
NGB NOE 
EL CN 
EXAMINE 
T RADE 
U RN 
Y 
CENTRAL ACROSTIO, 
CERES 
NIOBE 
pee te ee | 
DIANA 
ATLA 8 
PRIAM 
MINO 8 
MIDA 8 ® 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
D P 
OAF OAB 
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ATTEMPTED ANALYSIS OF CoM- 
POUND OXYGEN. 


Ix our Treatise on Compound Ox y en, page 
4, will = found this statement : sgh 


“nt ees cae of which chemists know 
aa is ‘nitrous oxide or laughing 
gas.’ ers irons eieionen ast 
in inhalation, ~ It contains no medi 





4 the elements of pure air are medi- 
cines ; and its administration introduces into the 
body nothing which the system does not welcome as 
a friend, accept with avidity, aud appropriate as 
entirely homogeneous to itself.” 

All the attempts which have been made to 
discover, through analysis, the substance we 
eall Compound Oxy have failed; and 
these attempts must always fail, because this 
substance is one of those which belong to a 
region of natural forces that lies above the 
grosser elements that respond to chemical 
tests. , 

The chemical solution in which we have 
been able, after long and carefully conducted 
experiments, to hold this substance and trans- 
mit it for use, can, of course, be analyzed ; but 
the magnetized substance itself is above and 
beyond the reach of the chemist. Its discoy- 
ery, Which markathe beginning of a new era 
io the bealing art, was, indeed, made in the 
laboratory, and, while experiments were being 
conducted with the substances, well known to 
chemistry, from which it was evolved; but the 
SUBTLE ELEMENT itself, after it has been 
evolved from these substances, when brought 
into certain relations and conditions and then 
held io a chemical solution, cannot be discov- 
ered by subjecting that solution to tbe ordi- 
nary lests of quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. 

In order to be assured of this, we submitted 
the solution in which Compound Oxygen is 
held to probably the ablest chemist in the 
United States, formerly a pupil of Baron Lie- 
big and now holding the chair of Chemistr 
in ove of our largest and oldest Eastern col- 
leges. His analysis, while minutely accurate 
asto the chemical elements of the solution, 
failed to detect the SUBTLE ELEMENT which we 
knew to be there in full potency. 

In regard to the professional analysis of 
Compdund Oxygen, which has been widely cir- 
culated in the newspapers, it must be noted 
that in no instance which we have seen has it 
been stated that the article so called was pro- 
cured from Drs. Starkey and Palen. Whether 
any one of the preparations submitted for anal- 
ysis came from our laboratory or not does not, 
however, touch the question at all, The chem- 
ical solution in which we have been able to fix 
for use, the Compound Oxygen can be ana- 
lyzed, as we have said; but no test yet known 
to chemical science can discover the presence 
of the new agent of cure for which this solution 
has been made a vehicle, 

That there may be and are active substances 
in Nature which cannot be detected by any of 
the tests now known to chemical science is 
beyond dispute. 

e claim to possess the secret by which one 
of these substances, hitherto unknown, may 
be evolved and made eminently useful in cur- 
ing diseases which have bafiled the highest 
medical skill; and, in p Clilm, We 
coe += tha thenaanda eases already suc- 
cessfully treated: 

In the face of this array of indisputable facts 
which we offer in proof of the curative value 
of Compound Oxygen—facis open for verifica- 
tion to any who wish to have incontestable 
proof—there is neither force nor reason in the 
denial of. potency to our treatment on the 
simple ground of failure to find the subtle ele- 
ment it contains by means of tests which can 
only discover the well-kuown and forthe most 
part cruder substances in Nature. 

The truth is that chemistry, yet compara- 
tively in ite infancy, is at fault here and fails 
to discover by any of its methods this new sub- 
stance which we know to exist and in the use 
offwhich we are curing diseases which no phy- 
sician has been able to reach, arresting the 
progress of maladies which hitherto ended 
with death, 
ing and sending strength and vitality into the 
weakened nerves and relaxed muscles of 
thousands to whom life had become a burden. 

And chemistry, notwithstanding its wonder- 
ful achievements during the past forty years, 
in which time it has discovered a large number 
of elemental substances, unknown before, is 
equally at fault in detecting the invisible ma- 
laria which vitiates the atmosphere and sends 
sickness and death throughout whole districts 
of country. 

It is at fault when it attempts to find the 
morbid element in small-pox or vaccine virus, 

{t is at fault and cannot give a test whereby 
to discover the pecaliar taint, or nidus, in 
which typhoid fever, scarlatina, yellow fever, 
diphtheria, measles, or the various so-called 
blood poisoned diseases originate. 

And it is at fanitin any effort to discover in 
a homeopathic remedy the partieular sab- 
1 held in potency above the third attenu- 
ation. 

Referring to bydrophobia and blood poison 
by a venomous snake, in connection with the 
mystery that still surrounds these affections, 
the London Nature says : 

**The poison in one is a natural secretion, 
provided for the distinct physiological pur- 
pees of enabling the reptile to secure its prey ; 

n the other, a new and morbid product gener- 
ated by disease in a secretion naturally innox- 
fous—whether by chemical decomposition or 
by the formation of new compounds from ms- 
terials pre-existent there or from others speci- 
ally eliminated from the blood, we cannot say. 
For it is to be observed that neither the mi 
nor chemical examination has offered us any clue 
to the mystertous ingredient which constitutes the 
texami¢ property of these fluids ax yet.” 

And because chemistry is at fault in any or 
all these instances, is that a proof that no 
malarial, pestilential, or infectious substances 
exist? 

That they do exist we know too well; and, if 
in the higher and more interior regions of Na- 
ture exist subtle forces of an evil and destruct- 
ive ¢haraeter, which no methods of analysis 
known to chemistry can detect, is not the fact 

itself conclusive that good remedial forces, by 
which these may be counteracted and neutral- 


tzed, must exist, also, and that chemistry has 





ving ease from pain and suffer- | 
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not been able to discover the one more than 
the other. 

All this will be plain to any ove whose mind 
is unbiased and who thinks from reason. 
Every new discovery of universal application 
must and will touch theinterests of individuals 
and often of a whole class or profession, If, 
as we a the discovery of what we call 
Compound Oxygen has given to the world a 
new substance, in the use of whieh for the cure 
of diseases all the deleterious effects of drug 
medication and violent reactivetreatments are 
avoided, and in the’use of which internal ob- 
structions are removed and nervous centers 
vitalized, so that Nature can herself do the 

ntle and orderly work of healing and restor- 
ng, such a discovery cannot fail to touch and 
seriously affect the interests of the medical 
profession and especially of a large class of 
empirics and specialists, from whom will 
naturally come assaulis and misrepresenta- 
tions. . 

Happily for the community and especially 
for that large and steadily increasing class of 
sufferers from diseases which physicians fail to 
cure, Compound Oxygen was left free from 
assault and misrepresentation from those who 
would naturally be roused to opposition if it 
were really what it was said to be, and lon 
enough for itto give ineontestable proofs o 
its remarkable power over nearly all classes of 
ailments by which humanity is afflicted. 

For the sake of suffering humanity, as well as 
in our own interests, we meet at once this ques- 
tion of analysis and at the same time offer to 
send free our “‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen”; 
our pamphlet, containing over fifty ‘* Unsolicited 
Testimonials’ to its wonderful curative value, 
from persons who have used it; and “Health 
and Life,” our Quarterly Record of Cases and 
Cures under the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, in which will be found, as reported by 
patients themselves, AND OPEN FOR VERIFICA- 
TION, more remarkable results in a single period 
of three months than all the medical journals of 
the United States can show in a year ! 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, 








HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eeunter, 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 
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INSTANTANEOUS PORTRAITS. 
949 Broadway, New York. 
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and ha iw 
of our business, we can confidently 
romise best results and unusually prompt re- 


f goods. 
“Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 








ORDEAL. 


For the jLUB ORDER Specialty of 
CL 0. . 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over {0,000 different Club 

rders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We-carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for qreryeing. and 
have abundant Capital to do with. e have a 
large list of Premiums for from $6 to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band = 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods 
fully described in ie Price and Premium List. 

us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


#KIDNEY DISEASES.|: 








,» Liver and 


: the disease restore 
Ladies. sr yocr cee suchas petal 
c -Wort is unsurpassed, 
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LAMPS 
FANCY POTTERIES, 
Absolutely Safe. 
eae al gt oo 

Sultenititin 83 to a ; 


MANUF. 

R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Send for New Mlustrated Circular. 


Burt's Shoes. 


BEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
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ras BACON PLAWOS. 132 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogue by mail on application. 












Imported Art Tiles, 
from Minton’s,Maw’s & Boote’s, 
Suitable for Churches, Public 
Buiidings, Halls, Vestibules, etc., 
ete. Mantel F Heart 


ices, Feruttere, cna we 
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Special Designs and Estimates 
Rm 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co, 


FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES,.etc. 


WELLMAN’S PATENT. 
















The Cleanest 


| GRATE 


yA 


weet ny, , d 
we POWERFUL 
HEATER. 
It is unquestion- 
ably the most de- 
strable Grate ever 
introduced, as all 
who use it testify. 
Send for circular. 
L. H. SMITH & CO., 


49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST,, N.Y. 


Furnaces 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 
Em ~ ay Bow 1882 Improvements. 













Econemica 
timates made 
.  Santary 


ry 
fully complied with, 
. Send for circulars, 
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OVERCOATS. 


Large Stock, New 








BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


““PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderfal Economy in Fuel * 


COMBINED WITH 
ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 


We have no other business addresa, 


Litefeld Stove. Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celebrated 


LittleGield’s Parlor Furnace or Double Heater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES. 
The “ Fort Orange,” “Albany,” ‘Queen Anne,” “ Morn 
ing Glory,” and “ Eastlake ” Parlor Stoves. 


“Morning Glory,” “Woodland,” “Eastlake,” and 
* Lotus” Cook Stoves, 





“ Delavan,” ht and Left-hand Box, “Queen 
Anne,” wQuien Anne X and x ed Litiodenas 
be a” also the “New Mornine 


GLORY” Parlor Stoves, etc. : 
ecia ti 5" The ~ ueen Anne”? and ‘\ East- 
Speclaltie enleks " " and ange and “‘ New 


t@™~ Any information in ref to Prices and 
Terms promptly furnished on app) tion. 

If our Stoves cannot be found in your place, please 
write us direct, as we allow the rade Giscount in 
places where we have no agent. 


O4BeckmanSt,New York. 
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WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
“ SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


NUF 
FULLER, WABEREN ¢ CO. 
pier ey HALLETT, 
236 Water Street, New York. 


SPEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 








SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


| LeBOSOURT BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 





LL 
AND SUITS, 


Styles, Low Prices. 


DEVLIN & C0, 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET. 





ARTISTS’ MATBRIALS, 
Mathematical Instruments, Architects and Engineers’ Stationery. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 
PENCIL AND CRAYON DRAWING, WAX FLOWER MAKING, Ete, 


FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Catalegec, 


Send for Illustrated 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES 4 
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Farm and Grrden. 


(fhe Agricultural Edttor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, duggestions, or information that 





of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 
BY AGRICO LA. 


Tue season of Summer flowers bas about 
closed, dahlias being among the last to say 
‘Good-bye, Before frosts come in severity 
the dahlia roots should be removed from the 
ground ; though as long as the frost holds off 
and the weather is mild they are as well off in 
the ground, In removing the roots, saw off the 
stem of the plant down to within two or three 
inches from thie ground, and take up the roots, 
leaving a little soil upon them, and hang them 
up in an airy place for a few days to dry. They 
are to be covered, however, at night, to protect 
them from freezing. The place where they are 
to be kept during the Winter should not be too 
warm and dry, as thie will cause the roots to 
sbrivel, They may be put in a box and lightly 
covered with sand, in which condition they 
will be kept comparatively fresh and plump 
until Spring opens again, It is well to have 
some ventilation to the room, to prevent 
molding. 





Fall is the time to mulch vines and trees, not 
only because it will protect their roots from the 
cold which will soon come, but it very materi- 
ally aids in the chemical action that is going on 
in the soil. Humus is being formed, and this 
formation is hastened, chemists tell us, by 
moisture and darkness. It is still more desir- 
able to put some fine manure about the trees 
and vines before applying the mulch proper, as 
this promotes the operation of humus-forma- 
tion, by retaining the heat which is created, 
Strawberries especially need to be Well 
mulched with straw, leaves, or swamp-hay. 
There is always material enough about the 
farm for mulchiug purposes. 


As the wet season comes on apace, poultry- 
men need to keep an eye on their fowls, as the 
great fowl disease, roup, may be expected, 
unless smple protection from the wet and cold 
is provided. Roup in fowls corresponds very 
closely to colds in the human family and it 
arises from similar causes. If a sick fowl is 
discovered, let it at once removed from the 
vicinity of the others, as roup is often con- 
tagious, The symptoms are unmistakable ; 
these being running at the nostrils, a watery 
Mscharge from the eyes, and a genergi)y de. 
of chlorate of potash (about a teaspoonful) 
three times.a day, But prevention is the surest 
protection. See that the hennery is comfort- 
wble and warm before the fowls are admitted 
to it this Fall, making sure that there is no 
chance for draughts of cold air, sure cause of 
roup and other diseases, 





I wish to enter a plea at this time in behalf 
of the young people on the farm. Many of 
them are not having or will not have the 
opportunities for home education that they 
deserve. How shall they employ the long 
evenings that are just before them? Shall they 
spend them at the village store or tavern, or 
shall they find in their homes that attraction 
which will make them content to remain? One 
thing is certain, if they do remain at home, their 
minds will crave some stimulus. They will want 
to read something and how important it is that 
they should have only the best literature placed 
before them. Nothing so pains one as to see a 
boy or girl throwing away precious time on 
trashy novels. It is worse than wasted. Fora 
farmer’s son there should be a goodly number 
of agricultural books and papers provided, be- 
sides religious and strictly secular ones. If 
farmers are to be intelligent tillers of the soil, 
they must be reading and thinking farmers, and 
boyhood is the season when habits of reading 
and thinking are formed. 





The gathering of the root crops is now in 
order.. Where the stock to be harvested is 
large, some convenient place should be made 
or prepared in which to store the roots. Such 
as are to be fed out this Fall before steady cold 
weather comes may be piled up under some 
sheltering roof and covered with straw ; bit 
those which are to be kept for Winter feed need 
better protection. Dig a trench conveniently 
near the barn, two or three feet wide and two 
feet deep and as long as may be. In this place 
the roote and cover all with earth. They will 
keep well until wanted to feed out in early 
Spring. Some prefer to leave the tops on such 
as beets, carrots, turnips, and the like. In 
feeding, always cut up the roota before placing 
them before the cattle, for which purpose a 
root-cutting machine is desirable, Thus less 
will be wasted, There is something appetizing 
about roots to cows and they eat them with 
great relish; and, moreover, they keep the 
system in good condition, 


If two or three things be observed, there is no 





reason why farmers may not have quite as 


nd Fe, 
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good butter in Winter as in Summer, although 
we should not expect cows to do quite as well 
on a hay and cornstalk ration as om fresh pas- | 
tare-grass. First, let them be fed a good mess 
of roots, with some corn-meal at morning and 
night, in connection with their other fodder. 
Second, avoid tainting the milk. Good butter 
depends largely on cleanliness in milking. Any 
foul substance coming in contact with the milk 
will infect it with an odor which it will be 
quite impossible to wholly remove from the 
butter made from it. Also, if the milk is “‘set”’ 
in the cellar, be careful that no odor from 
decaying vegetables come in contact with it. 
Cleanliness is an essential in Fall and Winter 
dairying and butter-making. 


The great question with many farmers is how 
to have aplenty of eggs in Winter. It is the 
custom with very many families to pack eggs 
during the Sammer for use in Winter and they 
seem to-think that the idea of having fresh 
eggs at this season of the year is quite out of 
the question. Two or three things are to be 
observed. First, hens over two years old 
should be put on the “retired list.” Pullets 
and yearlings only can be relied on. Feed up 
the pullets and keep them growing well, so that 
they will begin laying just before cold weather, 
and they will not stop when cold weather 
begins. Second, give them a sufficient quantity 
of egg-producing food, such as a little cooked 
méat, crushed bones, and oyster or clam shells, 
mashed yegetables, or a porridge of meal and 
hot water, with a sprinkling of red pepper in it. 
Third, provide them with warm, sunny quar- 
ters, Without this they will not make large 
returns in eggs, if any at all. Remember that 
the profitable fowl] is the Winter layer. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH ENSILAGE. 


AT THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 





BY PROF. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





At the last regular session of the legislature 
an appropriation was made of one thousand 
dollars, ‘‘ for the purpose of conducting exper- 
iments with ensilage for the feeding of animals, 
the culture of amber cane and new varieties of 
grain and beet roots by the farm department of 
the Agricultural College.”” The bill was not 
passed until quite late in the session, being 
approved June J!th 143I, .«ths* we were some- 
what hurried in the preliminary work of pre- 
paring the ground aud bhilding the silo. Asa 
new grain-barmn, with high basement walle, wee 


thought that, if the ensilage experiment was 
not satisfactory, the silo could be utilized asa 
root-cellar. A space in the northeast corner 
was chosen for this purpose, and a wall made 
eighteen inches thick, well laid with common 
field-stone and strong mortar. Tiles were laid, 
to carry off water, and the floor was then coy- 
ered with small stones, bedded in cement, and 
then cemented, as well as the sides, until all 
was smooth and supposed to be air and water- 
tight. The inside measurement of the silo is 
14x15 feet and walls 8 feet high. There isa 
door, four feet wide and six feet high, from the 
silo into the basement, where the ensilage is 
taken out. From the wall on two sides a frame 
four feet high extends, sided with matched 
stuff and covered with a tight floor, the barn 
forming the other two sides. Two doors from 
the barn-floor, 8x4, open into this upper space, 
where the ensilage is run from the cutter into 
the silo, and a door of the same size is on the 
outside, for putting in and taking out the stones 
used for weighting the ensilage. This frame 
extension from the walls gives space for the 
weights and allows us to fill the silo to nearly 
ite full capacity after the pressure has been 
applied. Where circumstances will admit, I 
think the barn basement is the proper place for 
the silo. It is near the stables, where it is to be 
used, and a door through which it may be taken 
oyt directly to the animals is more convenient 
than to lift the ensilage over the top of the 
wall. Silos can be built in almost any barn in 
this manner at much less expense than if built 
separately, as no extra expense for roof is 
neurred. When filling the silo, matched plank 
were fitted in the doorway to the basement, and 
the ensilage packed against these as the filling 
proceeded. When opened, the ensilage was 
found to be as perfectly preserved next to these 
plank asin any other part of the outside of the 
silo. Matched plank, two inches thick, were 
used as a cover, care being taken to have them 
fit closely, but not to bind in the settling. 

The items of expense incurred in building 
the silo are as follows ; 


Excavation. .......--s+++ Seo adecdaeclostee+etes $10 00 
Fifty-six perch of stone, at 75 cents a perch 42 00 








Laying stone, at 60 cents a perch............. 33 60 
Ten barréis lime, at $1.10.... ................ 11 00 
ED SS eee 3 40 
Four barrels cement, at $1.45................. 5 80 
ing bott ting sides, etc...... 10 00 
Doors and frame abOvVe...........cccccececses 30 00 
Plank for covering silo..... Habebocdcccedocees 6 00 
$151 80 
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CORN-FODDER GROWN FOR ENSILAGE, 
The land upon which the fodder corn grew is 


a sandy Joam, sand predominating. It had 
grown a corn crop the previous year and was 
clean ; but not sufficiently fertilized to produce 
alarge crop. It was put in good'condition to 
receive the seed, and drills marked three and 
one-half feet apart. June 11th the plat of 17 
acres was planted with the Hathaway dent 
corn, the variety grown wpon the farm for 
some years. Corn was dropped in the drills 
and covered by hand at the rate of one anda 
half bushels to the acre. I think less seed 
would have given a larger*yield, as it was too 
thick to make a large growth. The corn came 
up well and grew very rapidly, receiving three 
cultivations and being kept free from weeds. 
In August the severe drought began totell upon 
its growth, the leaves and some of the stalks 
turning yellow, occasioned by the dry weather 
and the crowded state of the plants. But few 
ears formed. I quote from our field notes: 
“ July 2ist.—The ensflage corn is rolling consid. 
erably. July 28th.—The ensilage corn has been 
at a stand-still for a week, on account of the 
extreme dry weather. August 8th.—The ensi- 
lage corn has been shortened a good deal by 
the dry weather. August 18th.—Continued 
rains, The ensilage corn, though cut éhort, 
seems to be making some growth at present. 
August 26th—The ensilage corn is again nearly 
at a stand-still, owing to the dry weather.” That 
the dry weather shortened the crop was plainly 
evident. 
FILLING THE SILO. 

We began cutting the corn and filling the silo 
on Monday, Sept. 13th. The most of the stalks 
were green and full of juice at this time. On 
some parts of the plot some stalks were 
browned and the lower leaves dried, but to no 
great extent. A two-horse tread-power and 
our ordinary stalk-cutter, made at Fulton, 
N. Y., were used. A one-horse cart and a 
double team and wagon drew the corn to the 
silo, which was only a few rods distant. The 
work was mainly done by students, who only 
work three hours in the afternoon, and go no 
full day’s work was performed. On Wednesday, 
the 15th, it rained, and the cut fodder was 
somewhat wet, and some corn was cut while 
the water was dripping from it. On Thursday, 
the 16th, we finished the cutting. The corn, 
cut in pieces about one-half inch in length, was 
run directly to the silo, where it was spread 
and tramped down as compactly as possible. 
Nothing was mixed with the fodder, and no 


other crop but corm was put in the silo. We 

cht at the rate of two tons an ’ 

anti we found the er to a very 
Witn @ iarge- more 


power would be needed, but twenty tons a day 
works it up quite as rapidly as most farmers 
will desire. Farmers will, I think, find any 
good power cutter will do as well, perhaps, as 
some of the more recently patented machines 
known as ensilage cutters. The stalks were 
not weighed when put in; but we have 
weighed the ensilage as it was taken from the 
silo, and it weighs out 40,000 pounds, in round 
numbers, or between ten and eleven tons to 
theacre. This yield is a very fair one, when 
the condition of the land and the season are 
taken into the account; but Ihave no doubt 
that it might be trebled, perhaps more, under 
the mest favorable conditions. 


COVERING THE SILO. 


The ensilage having been carefully leveled, 
so that the pressure should be equal, the 


planks, two inches thick and eight inches wide, : 


were nicely fitted as the covering proceeded, 
care being taken that there should be no dan- 
ger of binding at the ends, as the settling con- 
tinued. It was then weighted immediately 
with stones, at the rafe of nine hundred pounds 
to the square yard. 

Various means for securing the desired pres- 
sure for the ensilage have been suggested; but 
it seems quite probable that weights of btone, 
wood, bags of grain, or boxes of earth will be 
found, after all, most desirable, as such pressure 
is constant and needs no watching, while a 
screw-power, neglected or forgutten, will be 
quite likely to result in failure. The labor of 
putting on the stonés and taking them off is no 
great item in the account. The stones we used 
had to be drawn a short distance and three 
boys with a one-horse cart weighted the silo in 
four hours. 


COST OF RAISING CORN AND PUTTING SAME IN 


SILo. 
Plowing and harrowing 1% acres......... $3 00 
Marking and planting.......:.. S0cdsooccece 274 


Three bushels seed, at $1.00 






87)¢ hours’ team labor, at 1 shilling 
15 hours’ men’s labor, at | shilling 


This makes the entire cost of growing corn 
and placing in silo $2.09 per ton. This 
amount also includes the time of getting the 
horse-power from a neighboring farm and re- 
tarning the same, and some allowance must be 
made for delays that were uniavoidable in work 
with which none of us were familiar, = 





ing on within the silo. Only a temporary roof 
was over it for some time and on one or two 
occasions it was left in such shape as to receive 
some rain, On December 15th the silo was 
opened. The ensilage was found to be nicely 
preserved. There was no mold next to the 
plank or sides worth mentioning and there has 
not been one per cent. of waste. 

The thorough exclusion of the air is the 
secret of its preservation. It matters but little 
what materials are used for the silo—lumber, 
stone, or merely pits ; if the air is only excluded 
the fodder will be preserved. Many farmers 
at the institutes during the Winter have in- 
quired ‘‘ How do you get the ensilage from the 
silo?’ and soI refer to it here. The stone were 
thrown back from five of the plank next the 
basement door, the plank removed, and this 
section was cut down with a hay-knife and 
taken out with a four-tined fork and placed in 
baskets to be taken to the stable. After this 
section had been disposed of, the process was 
repeated, only taking off the cover as needed 
(another advantage in weighting in this way). 
The process is simflar_in cutting down a hay- 


Not one of / ie least important considerations 
of ensilage is the fact that so large an amount 
of it can be packed in comparatively small 
space. A cubic foot éf ensilage from our sflo 
will weigh 35 pounds. From 5 to 6 per cent, of 
the live weight of the animal will be a daily 
ration, or from 50 to 75 pounds for an ordinary 
cow. It is thus an easy matter to compute the 
number of cubic feet necessary to contain the 
food for a certain number of animals. The 
silo at the college is 14x15 feet inside the walls 
and eight feet high, containing 1,680 eubic 
feet. Allowing 40 pounds to the cubie foot, 
and we havea capacity for almost 39 tons of 
ensilage, or enough to feed five cows for 200 
days a daily ration of 60 pounds each, When 
we take into the account the large weights that 
can be packed in a small silo, it seems that this 
promises to be the most economical method of 
providing shelter for fodder—no small item to 
farmers who are not well supplied with build- 
ings. 





THE RIPENING OF PEARS. 


Ovr friend and correspondent, R. J. Black, ” 
Esq., of Bremen, Ohio, who is an experienced 
fruit grower, contributes to the New York Hz- 
aminer a good article on the abovenamed topic, 
which will be of value to many of our readers 
who are attempting to grow pears. And, by 
the way, we giad to have any of our 
readers whoa are mantine with sh1- #1 
give us their experience in regard to the best 
sorts, their culture, etc. 

“* Nearly all the fine pears are improved by 
ripening in the house. Especially is this the 
case with the Summer varieties. A pear which, 
if left on the tree until fully ripe, is merely 
passable ; when ripened in a drawer or box, be- 
yond the influence of light and turrents of air, 
not only becomes much finer in quality, but ac- 
quires a depth and delicacy of coloring not 
otherwise attainable. The beautiful pinkish- 
scarlet blush on the clear, pale yellow of the 
Howell, which makes it so attractive to the 
eye, is never brought out so perfectly if left 
on the tree till softening begins. Bartlett, 
Tyson, Brandywine, Summer Doyenne, etc. are 
all improved in color, as well as quality, by thia 
process ; and even the sober-coated Rostiezer 
and Kirtland receive a tinge of beauty and a 
higher flavor. 

“Some excellent varieties have the one fault 
of rotting at the core; 89 that, while appearing 
all right, they are nearly or quite unfit for food. 
This can generally be controlled by picking 
early and ripening inthe house. It must be re 
membered, however, that such varieties will- 
need close watching. Clapp’s Favorite, one of 
the finest Summer pears, is affected this way; 
but, if properly cared for and used at the right 
time, ite value is scarcely, if at all, lessened. 

“Some varieties possess the remarkable prop- 
erty of ripening if taken off the tree when but 
half grown. This is the case with the well- 
known Bartlett. Asa consequence, the wind- 
falls of this sort need never be thrown away. 

“The right time for gathering is when the 
seeds begin to color and while the fruit is still 
hard or yields to the pressure of finger and 
thumb only in the slightest degree. Other in- 
dications are the parting of the stem of the, 
fruit from the tree without much effort when, 
it istaken hold of and 1@ rooping of the per-. 
mature specimens. TL. .atter is usually the. 
first sign ; and, though it may not be hest to, 
pick at once, it will not be well to delay very, 
long. In all the handling care must, be taken, 
to prevent bruising, which would soon produce. 
rot. 

“Gathering the fruit before softening is of 
special advantage-in shipping. The pears are 
packed as closely as possible in barrels, half- 
barrels, or boxes (as may be desirable), wrap- 
ping each specimen, if the fruit is extra fine, in 

soft paper, or, if not of the very highest quality 
omitting the paper. In this condition they will 
carry any reasonable distance and reach the, 
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dealer in time for him to watch the ripening 
process, selecting and disposing of the ripe 
ones from time to time. And, since ‘ripening 
is the beginning of decay,’ it is wise to make 
use of the ripe fruit as soon as possible. 

“ The late-keeping varieties—Vicar of Wink- 
field, Beurre d’Anjou, Dana’s Hovey, Winter 
Nelis, ete.—do best when picked before the 
early frosts aNd kept as cool as may be with- 
out freezing ; bringing a few at a time into a 
warm room, where the higher temperature will 
hasten the ripening and bring the fruit to the 
proper condition in a few days. 

“One thing is important: a pear, to ripen 
well, must have been well grown. Overbearing 
and starvation must _be provided against. 
Some sorts will ripen fairly under quite un- 
fayorable circumstances; but some others in 
such cases will fail to ripen at alf, while others 
will hardly ripen with the very best attention. 
The latter, however, are but few and pretty 
well known now, so that planters can ayoid 
them, Chief among these are Easter Beurrée 
and Beurre d’Aremberg. Fortunately, the list 
of fine, reliable varieties to select from is a 
large one and for all seasons except late Win- 
ter and Spring, while strong hopes are enter- 
tained that several of the newer introductions 
may fill this comparative void.” 





CALLA LILY. 


Do you want your calla to bloom next Win- 
ter? Of course, you do. Well, then, take it 
right out of the wooden bucket and plant out 
inthe garden. Put it where it will get the 
fall benefit of the sun, for this royal plant is a 
native of Africa and loves the warm sunshine, 
Keep the weeds down and hoe your callas two 
or three times during the Summer, just as you 
would a hill of potatoes. In the Fall, any- 
where from the first to the middle of September, 
lift your calla and repot in good, rich soil. My 
callas are potted in the same mixture that I use 
for nearly all my house-plants—one-half good 
garden soil, the other half equal parts of sand, 
leaf-mold, and very fine barnyard manure, 
Don’t use too large a pot ; that is just where so 
many people fail with callas. Let the size of 
the pot bear some relation to the size of the 
plant. My callas, which are very large, are in 
twelve-inch pots, and these are set in large 
pots, that are only about half as deep as the 
inner pots. 

The inner pot bas holes in the bottom and in 
the sides near the bottom, for drainage. 

These pots are made on purpose for callas 
and cost from fifty to seventy-five cents “ieee. 
They can usually be at. ahy 


OWE Bem phn me 

After the calla has been potted, keep it in a 
shady place ten days or two weeks and water 
but little. Then it may be brought forward to 
the sunny south window and watered freely 
with warm water, When the weather gets 
quite cool, along about the middle of Novem- 
ber, I fill the space between the two pots with 





scalding hot water every morning, letting it re- | 


main an hour or so, and then pour it off. Un- 
der this treatment my callas commence bloom- 
ing about the middle of December and keep it 
up till April or May. Last winter one calla 
had thirteen blossoms between the middle of 
December and the Ist of May. 

When calla pots cannot be had, use a com- 
mon ten or twelve-inch pot and saucer, and do 
not fiil the pot quite full of earth. You can 
set the pot inthe kitchen sink each morning, 
and water the plant well with quité warm 
water, taking care not to pour it on the stalks, 
but on@be earth around them. Don’t let the 
leaves of your calla get coated with dust. 

Once a week or so wash the leaves off with 
warm water, or else take the plant to kit- 
chen sink and give it a regular shower- 

Never allow the blossoms to wither and dry 
upon the plant; but cut as soon as they begin 
to fade and other buds will soon appear. 
Don’t bother your calla with any “plant fertil- 
izers.”’ Give ita good soil, a pot of suitable 
size, a sunny window, plenty of water, and it 


will bloom, because it cannot help it.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


To Make Grarting Wax.—A good recipe 
is:.rosin, two pounds; beeswax, one pound 
and a quarter ; tallow, twelve ounces. These 
should be melted well together over a gentle 
fire and stirred as the mixture cools. It is 
most conveniently used upon strips of cloth. 
Any old calico or muslin that will tear readily 
may be torn into strips two inches wide, made 
into balls, and soaked in the melted wax until 
thoroughly saturated. We prefer to roll the 
cloth upon a short stick, to afford a handle. If 
paper is to be used, the warm wax is spread 
with a brush upon one side of this Manila 
paper. Some grafters prefer a wax made with 


raw linseed oil, using a pint of oil, instead of a 
pound of tallow. —Practical Furmer. 


HORSFORD 8 ACID ‘PHOSPHATE A 
REFRESHING DRINE. 

Dr, A. L. Hatt, Fairhaven, N. ¥., says: 
“Tg forms an excellent substitute for ine 
juice and will furnish a refreshing drink for 
the sick."’ 








AGRICULTURAL. 
er a GENERAL COW DRINE. 


preventive of ‘* Milk Fever,’’ 

Abortion” Garget ae “ Climatic Fevers,’? 
“ Red Water,’ Black Ley. ?* ete. 

For fevers ~~ ft cate generally it 1 

without rival. 50 cents ys : . 
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FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


D. Lange's Asthma and Catarrh Remedy. 
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Now is the time to secure. homes in 
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COLONISTS i PARAERs 
ECHA LABORE d , 
LU . BUSINESS MEN, and TOURISTS. 
ROPS are large and sure; STOCK- ISING 
is a success occupation ; there are DY MAR 
BUSINE TU S, and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 
of Dakota and Montana offers a 
NEW FIELD FOR 8S EMENT 


The prosperous condition of existing settlements 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region 

The Nor thern Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


ment. 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
00 acres re settlement. 

In MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for occupancy. 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 

A 
My EfeteBes information on all points apply at or 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


Ne. 285 Broudway. 
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“T AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


AINTED OR GALVANIZED. 
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APPLE 


AND ALL OTHER 


TREES 


saved from the terrible ravages of such pests as 
Canker Worm, Moth, Caterpillar, Curcullo, ete. by a 
few applications of our 


EXTERMINATOR, OR TREE INK. 


The My = largely pes Bite and the fruit large 
and free from worms. 

As easil applied as paint or whitewash. 

Pat up in Kegs, or Barrels to suit purchasers. 


GED. ’.. ‘WORRIEL. & OO..,' 
Printing Ink Makers, 
» he. lia wley ‘Wreet, “Pastor. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New — Office, 159 Front Street, 

actory, Newark, N. J. 


t7~ Farmers ons Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


TS 
BELLS. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BeLt Founpers, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a papers ity of Belis. 
Special attention ven to Cree Be 











LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure, 
Fer all those Painful © laintsand Weak 
s0 common td our best female population. 

The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawa of History, 

It removes faintness, fintulency, destroys al! craving 
for stiniulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
27" Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely. -@a 

That feeling 6f bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints bah either sex 

this Comp d is unsurp 


LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S Biase PURIFIER 
will every vestige of HKumors from a 
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at tau 26 Western Aven ood Puriice ate tap wed 
and estern Avenue, yp, ae be Of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail inthe fotm 


if or of loze ee Ficsties @ rice, $1 per box 
for either. Mew Pinkha:n perso and CF 
= Fr ver oe eee al Enclose Sct. stam: 


FLEE. 


pm ye LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Liven PL re constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the ver. 95 conta per box. 
aa Sold by all Druggists.-G3 ah 








t# Catalogues sent free to am needing bells. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
mente with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tae INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
pricé is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 


sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
ee EY BD SP $2 00 
The Sa.se, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver............. .......sece0e 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Dino} GOED oi.) ssh te diis fosadetpcodcdsecccceds 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver................sere..ss+% 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


BUND, OU. «bo ovapesepdoardesasVeubs) esatgitedins 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20..,............ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x90................. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


060 pages. Price... ... 2... cc ccc ckecetedeccceseees 0% 
fhe “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages..........c.ceccecskecseeteveces 0 50 


Orders, with the cash encl 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 














52 Numbers (postage free)...........6- cece scene 83 00 
26 “ ] woe.) (postage Be edckebsice... 150 
13 ba I is ne Re 
4 o (1 month), -””” \¢gbeiidwanaee 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), +” Cobden ddbceedd 20 
1 Number (1 week), fs Waetetbbbetes 10 
One subscription two years... ...........c..es00- 5 00 
One subscription. with one NEW subscriber, in 

OMS TEMILCANGS.... 2.2.00. sccscocccccegeccedonses 500 


One subscription with two xEw subscribers, in 
ONO PEMITCANCE 2... 60. cerrscccioccveccccessses oe 
One subscription three years 
One subscription with three xew subscribers, 
in one remittance............:, Qaeerrteerescevers 8 50 





One subscription with four New subscri‘ers, in 
one remittance. 
One subscription five years................0....+ 10 60 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 
ably with one remittance. 


Reginuing January lst, 1882, INDEPENDENT will 


these can be procured;sen:' the money in @ Rreis- 
TERED Letrer. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 80, 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either pad first or second week after the money 
is received. when s postage stamp is received 


the receipt wil he sent ail. 
Mesors SAMPSON 1 POW ac C6, No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to Tecelve subseriptions 


and Jy ~~ peeaieas 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. o Tox 2787, oe yore City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1883, 


OruER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary atueetiomnenss Stes Paged Business Notice 


¥0c. 
4 times (one *month), “70c.| 4times (one month). ..85c. 
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18 “ (three months 18 “ (three months)s0e. 
BS 0c. 26 “ (six yi5e. 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Frade Marks 
ON SOLID SILVER WARE, 


There is no branch of industry, except the manu- 
facture of Silver Ware, where the maker’s name is 
not_used by the merchant as a sure guaranty for 

ood quality of the merchandise bearing the mark, 
as the maker fg the only one that can absolutely 
guarantee the quality of the goods, and as that is the 
important use of any stamp used on silver ware, 
purchasers will do well to look for the Trade 
Mark of the maker, in addition to the name of the 
dealer; and, if that mark should be the 
which is the trade mark of the Gormam 
Manvuractunine Co,,it can be relied upon as repre- 
senting English Sterling 92 fine, as no 


ether quality is used by 5/1000 this firm. 
GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE- 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD, 
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© New Im 


‘tydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Uolstein and Devon Cattle. 
Our c ustomers have the advantage of our many 


enre’ experience in breeding and importing, 
large collection a comparin 
srent breeds, low pri 


f exten 
ot heciness, ang low rates of transportation. 
Catalogues Corr 


POWELL BROTHERS, 


rin bore, © rawford County, Penn. 
_Me L. tion Le Joe 


> Gi HEELER’S 


Ws OD FILLER. 


\ ily article to give o davable economical, natu 
1, and perfect finish to hard wood 


“BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILIOATE PAINT. 
Very durable and economical. One gallon ween 


thinned, produces two gaplons of seaky ss mixed pain 
Bend for sample card of colo 











PIAN QFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability, 


ABE @ CO. 
Nos. 204 “and Liram West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES, 
Thousands in daily use by doc- 
tors, lawyers. ministers, itors, 


merchants, etc.. etc. Send 3-cent 
stamp for elegantly illustrated 36- 


Catalogue 
pe THE PE M'F’G CO. 
647 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








AMERICAN T é s E S 


for Palle. Vestibules, Hearths, Mantel Fac- 
Jardiniere, Bath Roo Etc. 
THOS 3. STRETTON. 14 Barclay St, N.Y. 


inporre 















THE NOON- DAY STOVE POLISH. | 


It is the Blackest Polish, combined 
— a beautiful gloss, in the world, 
Qd.—It is the only Polish which will make a 

Jet Biack lustre on a Red Lid 
$4.—It is the only Polish which will ive a |} 
beautiful black polish upon Gray Tron, 
4th.—Its lustre remains wnternished after |} 
being 24 hours on @ red hot stove. 


Manafi'd by E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beckman St.,N.Y. | 
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{CREAT SUNS for THE PEOPLE.4 





EAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, F 
Pa. 4 
= 


CTORIAL Ce ‘TAL OGUES FREE 
Rifles, Shot ann Revolvers, Ammunition, Belnes, Neca, 2 
Fishing Teckle, Hesore, dc. sent CO. D. for examination © 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittabargh, Pa, 
= — 


** Their Name is Legion.’’ Dyspepsia is the 
parent of more evils than flew-out of Pandora’s 
box. Biliousness, sour stomach, headache, con- 
stipation, nervous debility, nausea, and indeserib- 
able mental misery are among its terrible offspring. 
Give them all the coup de grace with TARRant’s 
Sz_rzer APERIENT, which renoyates and regu- 
lates the bowels, tones the stomach, and is a sure 
medy for indigestion and al] its concomitants. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SIMPSON, H MILLER & Gd., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


FSTERBROOK °"SEis —<SuecbEap 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 833, 161,—For sale by all Stationers. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, % John &t., New York. 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 


Salesroom, 13 John 8t., New York. 


BSTABLISHED Is 


TOSHIPH C. TODD, 


ENGINEER and MACHINIST. 


cn Bolg agpit for Maphers New f on New pumeane a Err ts: 
pm Wf Also owner 


The New Banter Patan 


SE AWAD R 



























; Boil ait ath} i) 


1 Horse Power, $100 
Horse Power, 275 


cone: 


Je C. T TODD, Paterson, N. d., 
Or No. [0 Barclay St., New York. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOMAL MIXED PALIT 


ey for immediate and one. (Nathan Hart, State 
urer Co necticut oul suivaraiapeseiatfon, writen “in ail Ca - tH 

curt pe ears, I find the the best. It covers 
ine eaaehe 


‘or any surface, sent free, by addressing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY ST., N. ¥. 


ISHINABLECLATHLG scars 
MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS. 


THE SOLID L LEATHER 
RELIABLE GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Ornamental Nails and Buttons, 
JOHN PARET & CO., 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, cor. Gallatin 


AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON 00., 
Place, Brooklyn. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 











Patented Oct. 18th, 1881, and Feb. 14th, 1882, 
For UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE 
CARRIAGES, and RAILW4 CABS. 


8 in bea: id di metal- 
eg ended eamdene pon He leather bultons 


Endorsed ona fer sale by the finest trade 


hrougheut the country. 
Send for Pome 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 














WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White French China Dinner Seta, -- plocen.909 00 


7 
Fine Gold-band French China T Tea tete.ne ~ 
-Deco 2 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John =. New York, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago. 


Stlver-pla Dinner Knives, per doz............. 00 
Tso ALL ROUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Works ie Ix 1882. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on it awarded 
application. Estimates furnished. them by the ve Gniverval Ex- 
©. ¥.. HADLEY. Cooper Institute, New York City. at 





Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of eharge 
Sent C. O. D. or P..O. Money Order. 








apparent in the latest pro- 
ductions of the leaders of 
fashion. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have made a very large 
importation of these goods, 
both in plain colors and 
novelties, and are enabled, 
by the wide range of color- 
ings in their assortment to 
afford special facilities for 
matching and combi- 
nations. 


BROADWAY, Cor, 11th Street. 


um GHICKERING 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerocoms, 
‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 456 Tremont-st., Boston, 











‘(FOUR SIZES | 








‘ON ST., BosTax, 





Decarbonized Steel Barrel, 28, 29, and 82 inches. Weight, 6} Ibs. 
Bore, No. 20 Gauge, No. 2 Model. Uses Brass or Paper Shells. Center-fire. 


TT Chambers Street, N. Y.- 








Tun “lxperexpert " Passe 91 az> 93 Roam Srazer 


THE REMINGTON BREECH-LOADING GUN. 
Simple, Safe,. Effective, 












NONE BETTER! 
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